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PEETAOE. 



The present work is intended to supply a deficiency which has long been 
felt in American literature. A collection of celebrated trials, published at 
such a price that they can be reached by aE, must prove invaluable not only 
to the legal profession, but to the public generally. Wo have seen with what 
genuine interest the advent of a well-written romance is received among us, 
but in this volume we have compiled and culled out, not fictitious gems to 
please the faney, but stern realities taken from the court-room — histories of 
crime and its deplorable results. Each trial is a work of wonderful interest 
in itself. Added to most of them are the speeches of counsel, eloquent, 
learned, and famous. In the trial of Francois Benjamin Cotrrvoisier for the 
murder of Lord "William Russell in London, we give the speech of Mr. 
Charles Phillips, who defended the prisoner for his life. This speeeh created 
at the time a vast amount of speculation and criticism throughout Groat Brit- 
ain, in consequence of the knowledge which Mr. Fhillips possessed of his 
client's guilt when delivering his masterly effort. 

The Helen Jewett and Colt cases are remembered by many of the old 
ci;i;'.en3 of New York. Their barbarity, and the extraordinary circumstances 
which surrounded them, caused the greatest excitement in the public mind 
at that period. 

The other cases in this volume will be found equally interesting, and it is 
not necessary to here allude to them at any length. If errors occur, the 
public must look back for redress to the chroniclers of the periods in which 
those trials took place. 

THOMAS DUNPHT, 

THOMAS J. CUMMIK8. 
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CHARLOTTE MARIANE D'ARMANB CORDAY. 



THE ASSASSINATION OF MARAT (LEADING SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH 
EEVOLUTIONABT PAETY OF 1793,) BY CHARLOTTE COEDAT. 



The history, trial, and execution of Charlotte Corday is known 
almost to every reader ; her early secluded life ; her devotion 
to liberty; her determination to strike at what she be- 
lieved to be the cause of the sufferings of France — the carry- 
ing out of her project unaided, unassisted by a single human 
being — the courage and . determination exhibited in stabbing 
Marat— her arrest — her trial — her remarkable beauty, and lofty 
bearing on her way to the guillotine— her execution— group together 
a character the most remarkable and prominent which figured in that 
small party, who, "cast by Providence Into the very centre of the great- 
est drama of modern times, comprised in themselves the ideas, the 
passions, the faults, the virtues of their epoch; and whose life 
and political acts formed, as we may say, the nucleus of the French 
Revolution, and who perished by the same blood which crushed 
the destinies of their country." 

This young French heroine was born at St. Saturnin des Ligna- 
rets, in the department of Orne, July 28, 1768 ; guillotined at Paris, 
July 17,1793. Her bearing on the scaffold sent a thrill even through 
the hearts of her executioners. A young German enthusiast, Adam 
Lux, a deputy from the city ofMentz, on witnessing the execution, 
conceived a romantic passion for her, and when her head fell, he 
•ried, with a voice hoarse with emotion, "She is greater than 
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Brutus." He wrote, a pamphlet, suggesting that a statue with such 

;i.n ijihcription should be e.L-ecl.ed l.o her humtioi-v. lie. was arrested 
ami guillotined. Andrfi ChSnier, who had paid a glowing poeti- 
cal homage to her heroism, shared the same fate before a year had 
elapsed. When Vergjiiuurt was informed of Charlotte's death, he 
(■\"i.:liii?!icd, " She has killed us, but she teddies us how to die." 

Her history, trial, and eweution, so beautifully and vividly de- 
scribed by Lamartine, we give as follows : — 

Whilst Paris, France, the leaders and the armies of the 
factions were preparing to rend the republic to atoms, the 
shadow of a grand idea was flitting over the mind of a young 
girl, whieh was to disconcert events and men, by throwing the 
arm and the life of a female athwart the destiny of the Revolu- 
tion. It would seem an though Providian*: deigned to mark out 
the greatness of the deed by the weakness of the hand, and took 
pleasure: in contrasting two species of fanaticism in bodily con- 
flict — the one beneath the hideous guise of popular vengeance, 
in the person of Marat ; the other under the heavenly charm oi 
love of country, in a Jeanne d'Arc of liberty ; each, notwith- 
standing, ending, through their mistaken zeal, in murder, and 
thus unfortunately presenting themselves before posterity, not as 
an end, but as a means— not by the aspect, but the hand — not 
by the mind, but by blood ! 

In a large and thronged street which traverses the city of 
Caen, the capital of Normandy, at that time the focus of the 
Girondist insurrection, there stood at the bottom of a courtyard 
an ancient habitation, with grey walls, stained by the weather 
and dilapidated by time. This building was styled 1 le Grand 
Manoir. A fountain with stone brim, covered with moss, occu- 
pied one angle of the courtyard. A narrow low door, whose 
fluted lintels uniting in an arch over the top, exposed the worn 
steps of a winding staircase whieh led to the upper story. 
Two windows, with their small octagon panes of glass held in 
lead work, feebly lighted the staircase and the empty chambers. 
The misty daylight in this antique and obscure abode impressed 
on it the character of vagueness, mystery, and melancholy, 
which the human fancy likes to see spread as a shroud over the 
cradle of deep thoughts and the abodes of strongly imaginative 
minds. Here resided, at the commencement of 1793, a grand- 
daughter of the great French tragedy writer, Pierre Corneille. 
Poets and heroes are of the same race. There is between them 
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no other difference than that which exists between idea and 
fact. The one does what the other conceives, but the thought is 
wholly the same. Women are naturally as enthusiastic as the 
one, and as courageous as the other. Poetry, heroism, and love 
inherit the same blood. 

This house belonged to a poor woman, a widow, childless, aged, 
and infirm — a Madame de Bretteville. With her had lived for 
some years a young female relative, whom she had adopted and 
brought up, in order to comfort her old age and relieve her from 
utter isolation. This girl was then in her twenty-fourth year. 
Her serious but fine features, grave yet very beautiful, seemed 
to have received the imprint of this dull abode and sequestered 
existence. There was in her something not of this earth. The 
inhabitants of the district who saw her walking out with her 
aged aunt on Sundays in order to go to church, or caught a 
glimpse of her through the doorway, reading for hours at a 
time in. the courtyard, seated in the sunshine at the brink o. 
the fountain, relate that their admiration of her was mingled 
with prestige and respect, arising from that strength of mind 
which, beaming forth, intimidates the vulgar eye ; or that deep 
feeling of the soul imprinted on her features ; or that presenti- 
ment of a tragic destiny which, anticipating the event, stamps 
its mark upon the brow. 

This young creature was tall, without exceeding the usual 
height of the high statured and well proportioned women of 
Normandy. Natural grace and dignity, like the rhythm of 
poetry, displayed itself in her steps and action. The ardor of the 
south mingled itself in her complexion with the high color of 
the women of the north. Her hair seemed black when fastened 
in a large mass around her head, or arranged in clusters on each 
side of her brows. It seemed gold colored at the points of the 
tresses, like the ear of corn, deeper and more lustrous than the 
wheat-stalk in the sunlight. Her eyes, large and expanding 
almost to her temples, were of a color variable like the wave of 
ocean, which borrows its tint from the shadow or the day beam 
— blue when she reflected, almost black when called into ani- 
mated play. Long eye-lashes, blacker than her hair, gave the 
appearance of great depth to her glance. Her nose, which 
united with her brow by an almost imperceptible curve, was 
slightly expanded near the middle. Her Grecian month die- 
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played the well cut lips, whose expression, impossible to depict, 
fluctuated between tenderness and severity, equally formed to 
breathe love or patriotism. 

The projecting chin, divided hy a deep dimple, gave to the 
lower part of her face a character of masculine resolution which 
contrasted with tho perfectly feminine contour of her lovely 
face. Her cheeks had the freshness of youth and the firm oval 
of health. She blushed or turned pale very suddenly. Her 
skin had the wholesome and marbled whiteness of perfect 
healthiness. Her chest, wide and somewhat thin, offered a bust 
of sculpture scarcely undulated by the characteristic contour of 
her eex. Her arms were full of muscle ; her hands long, and 
her fingers taper. Her attire, conformable to the humbleness 
of her fortune and the retirement in which she dwelt, was sim- 
plicity itself. She relied on nature, and disdained every arti- 
nce or whim of fashion in her dress. Those who saw her in 
her youth describe her as always attired in a gown of dark 
cloth, cut like a riding habit, with a hat of grey felt, turned up 
at the sides with black riband, round and like those worn by 
women of rank- at that period. The tone of her voice — that . 
living echo which bespeaks the whole soul in a vibration of the 
air — left a deep and tender impression in the ear of those whom 
she addressed ; and they spoke still of that tone, ten years after 
they had heard it, as of strange and unforgotten music inefface- 
ably imprinted on the memory. There were in this scale of 
the soul notes so sonorous and deep, that they said to hear was 
even more than to see her, and that her voice formed a portion 
of her beauty. 

This young girl was named Charlotte Corday d'Armont. 
Although of noble blood, she was born in. a cottage called le 
Ronceray, in the village of Ligneries, not far from d'Argentan. 
Misf'ortnr.e had ushered her into life, which she was destined 
to quit by the scaffold. 

Her father, Francois do Corday d'Armont, was one of those 
country gentlemen whose poverty made him almost on a level 
with the peasant. This nobility preserved nothing of its an- 
cient elevation hut a certain respect for the family name, and a 
vague hope of a return to fortune, which prevented him alike 
from lowering himself by his manner, or of raising himself by 
his labor. The land which such rural nobility cultivated in its 
small and inalienable domains nourished, without humiliating it 
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by its indigence. Nobility and the soil seemed to be wedded in 
.France, as aristocracy and the sea are wedded in Venice. M. 
de Corday united to this agricultural occupation a restlessness in 
politics, and literary tastes, then very common in this cultivated 
portion of the nobles of the population. He longed with all his 
soul for a coming revolution. He was wretched in his inaction 
and poverty. He had written some casual pamphlets against 
despotism and the law of primogeniture, and his productions 
were full of the feeling which was speedily to burst forth. He 
had a horror of superstition, the ardor of the newly springing 
philosophy, and the conviction of the necessity of a revolution ; 
but either from lack of genius, rest'essness of temperament, or 
the malevolence of fortune, which restrain the highest talents 
in oblivion, he could not make his way through events. 

He pined in the obscurity of his petty fief of Ligneries, in 
the bosom of his yearly increasing family. Five children; — 
two sons and three daughters, of whom Charlotte was the second, 
— made hjm feel daily with more acuteness the stern and sad 
pressure of want. His wife, Jacqueline-Charlotte-Mario-de- 
Gonthier-des-Au tiers, died, leaving her husband. to her daugh- 
ters, still young, but really bequeathing to her orphans that 
domestic tradition and daily inspiration which death carries off 
from children when it bereaves them of their mother. 

Charlotte and her sisters lived on after this for tome years at 
Ligneries, almost running wild, clothed in eoarse cloth, like the 
young girls of Normandy, and, like them, working in the gar- 
den, making hay, gleaning and gathering the apples on the 
small estate of their father. At length necessity compelled M. 
de Corday to separate from his daughters, who, by favor of their 
nobility and their indigence, entered a monastery at Caen, of 
which Madame Belzunce was abbess. This abbey, whose vast 
cloisters and chapel of Roman architecture were built in 1066, 
by Matilda, wife of "William the Conqueror, after having been 
deserted, degraded, and forgotten in its ruins, until 1730, was 
then magnificently restored ; and at this day forms one of the 
finest hospitals in the kingdom, and one of the most splendid 
public buildings in the city of Caen. 

Charlotte was then thirteen years of age. These convents 
were then really Christian abides for women, who lived apart 
from the world, still hearing all its reports and sharing in all 
its movements. The monastic life, replete with pleasant em- 
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ployments and close friendships, for same time captivated the 
young girl. Her ardent soul and impassioned fancy threw her 
into that state of dreamy contemplation in which enthusiasts 
fancy they behold God, — a state which the careful watchful- 
ness of a superior and the power of imitation so easily change 
in infancy into faith and devotional exercises. The iron dispo- 
sition of Madame Roland herself would have warmed and soft- 
ened in presence of this heavenly fire. Charlotte, more tender, 
yielded more easily. For some years she was a model of piety, 
She dreamed of ending her life — as yet hardly opened at ii 
first page, and of burying herself in this living tomb, where 
instead of death, she found repose, friendship, and happiness. 

But the stronger were her feelings, the more rapidly did she 
penetrate and reach the extremity of her thoughts : she rap- 
idly plumbed the depths of her childish faith, and contem- 
plated beyond her domestic ideas others, fresh — luminous — 
sublime. She neither forsook God nor virtue, the two earliest 
passions of her soul, but she gave them other names — different 
shapes. Philosophy, which was then irradiating France with 
its lights, gained admittance, with the books then in vogue, 
through the gratings of nunneries. These were deeply studied 
in the seclusion of the cloister ; and in opposition to monastic 
pettinesses, philosophy formed its most ardent adepts. The 
youth there, male and female, in the universal triumph of rea- 
son, saw their fetters broken, and adored their regained lib- 
erty. 

Charlotte formed in the convent those affectionate predilec- 
tions of infancy so like the relationships of the heart. Her 
friends were two young girls of noble houses, but of fortunes 
humble as her own — Mesdemoiselles de Faudoas and de For- 
hin. The abbess, Madame de Belzunce, and the assistant, 
Madame Doulcet de Pontecoulant, had distinguished Charlotte, 
and they admitted her into those somewhat mundane parties 
which custom permitted the abbesses to keep up with, their re- 
latives in the world, even in the seclusion of their convents. 

At the period when monasteries were suppressed, Charlotte 
was nineteen years of age. The penury of her father's home 
had increased with time. Her two brothers in the king's ser- 
vice had emigrated ; one of her sisters was dead, the other 
managed her father's poverty-stricken home at Argenlan. 
"Maikme de Bretteville, the old aunt, received Charlotte into 
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her house at Caen, though, like her family, she was poor, living 
in that obscurity and silence which hardly allowed the neareBt 
neighbor to be aware of the existence and name of a poor 
widow. Her age and infirmities cast even a deeper gloom 
over her condition. Charlotte aided her in domestic duties, 
accompanying her aunt in the evenings to those meetings of 
the nobility which the fury of the people had not wholly de- 
stroyed, and where some remnants of the ancien vegime were 
still tolerated in their attempts to console each other, and in 
their lamentations over the state of circumstances. Charlotte, 
respecting these regrets and superstitions of the past, never 
cast a word of reproach on them, but smiled to herself, whilst 
in her inmost soul she kept up the already kindled flame of 
different opinions — a flame which daily burnt more ardently. 

Charlotte passed her days in the courtyard and garden, read- 
ing and musing. No one interfered or directed her in any 
way : her freedom, opinions, and studies are wholly uncon- 
strained. The religious and political opinions of Madame de 
Bretteville were habits rather than convictions ; and the repub- 
lican sentiments of Charlotte's father had been more or less 
imbibed by every member of his family, inclining them all for 
the new ideas which had sprung up. Charlotte's age inclined 
her to the perusal of romances, which supplied visions ready 
drawn for unemployed minds. Her feelings led her to pursue 
works of philosophy, which transform the vague instincts of 
humanity into sublime theories of government ; and historical 
productions, which convert theories into actions, and ideas into 
men. 

She found this two-fold desire of her imagination and heart 
satisfied in Jean Jacques Rousseau, the philosopher of love, and 
the poet of politics; in Raynal, a fanatic of humanity; in Plu- 
tarch, a personification of history, who paints more than he re- 
lates, and imparts life to the events and characters of his heroes. 
These three works were incessantly in her hands, whilst from 
time to time she read Heloi&e, and works of that class. Tet, 
whilst her imagination was thus warmed, her mind lost none of 
its purity, nor her youth its chastity. Absorbed in the desire of 
loving and being loved, inspiring, and sometimes' experiencing 
the first symptoms of love, her reserve, her dependence, and 
destitution always repressed the avowal of such feelings. Her 
love, thus restrained, changed not its nature but its ideal, and 
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became a vague, yet sublime devotion to a dream of public hap- 
piness. The passion with which she would have been inspired for 
some one individual consumed her in her ardor for her country, 
and the desire of immolating herself to this had wholly possessed 
her — was her love or her virtue ; and, however bloody was the 
sacrifice to be, she had resolved on its consummation. 

She had reached that enthusiastic state of mind which is the 
suicide of happiness, not for the profit of glory or ambition, like 
Madame Roland, but for the sake of liberty and humanity, like 
Judith or Epicharis. She only awaited the occasion— it came, 
and she thought to seize it. 

It was at this moment that the Girondists were struggling 
with daring courage and prodigious eloquence against their 
enemies in the Convention. The Jacobins only desired to wrest 
the republic from the Gironde, in order to precipitate Trance 
into a bloody anarchy. The convulsive throes of liberty, the 
hateful tyranny of the mob of Paris, substituted for the legal 
Sovereignty of the nation, represented by its deputies ; arbitrary 
imprisonments, the assassinations of September, the conspiracy 
of the 10th of March, the insurrection of the 30th and 31st of 
May, the expulsion and proscription of the purer portion of the 
Assembly, their scaffold in perspective, where liberty would 
ascend with them, the probity of Roland, the youth of Onfrede 
and Barbaroux, Isnard's cry of despair, Buzot's constancy, 
Petion's integrity, from an idol become a victim, the martyrdom 
in the tribune of Lanjuinais, who only required that he might 
parallel Cicero's fate— that his tongue should be nailed to the 
rostrum ; and finally, the eloquence of Yergniand, that hope of 
good citizens, that remorse of froward ones, become suddenly 
mute, and leaving honest men to their discouragement, and the 
wicked to their infamy: in the place of these men, interesting 
or sublime, who appeared to defend in the breach the last ram- 
parts of society, and the sacred hearth of every citizen, a Marat, 
the dregs and leprosy of the people, triumphing over the laws 
by sedition, crowned by impunity, carried into the tribune on 
the arms of the faubourgs, attaining the dictatorship of anarchy, 
spoliation, assassination, and threatening every species of inde- 
pendence, property, liberty, and life in the departments ; all 
these convulsions, excesses, terrors, had deeply shaken the pro- 
vinces of Normandy. 

The presence in Calvados of the proscribed and fugitive de- 
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puties, appealing to liberty against oppression, and lighting up 
the hearths of the department in order to call, up avengers for 
the country, had excited . even to adoration the attachment of 
the city of Caen towards the Girondists, and execration against 
Marat, whose very name had become synonymous with crime. 

What was desired in Normandy before the 10th of August was 
not so much the overthrow of the throne as an equalising con- 
stitution of the monarchy. The city of Rouen, capital of that 
province, was attached to the person of Louis XVI., and had 
offered him an asylum before his fall. The scaffold of that 
prince had saddened and humiliated the good citizens. The 
other cities of this part of France ■'were rich, industrious, and 
agricultural. Peace and shipping were requisite to their pros- 
perity, and a horror against the king's murderers, and a secret 
disposition to establish a n'.g-ime, which should unite the assur- 
ances of a monarchy with the liberties of the republic, prevailed 
amongst them. Thence their enthusiasm for these Girondists, 
men of the constitution of 1791 ; thence, also, the hope which 
clung to their restoration and their vengeance. All patriotism 
was thus attacked, every virtue was thus sensibly assailed, all 
hope of real liberty died with them. 

Charlotte Corday felt all these blows directed against her 
country concentrate themselves in anguish, despair, and daring 
in her already deeply stricken heart. She saw the loss of 
France, saw the victims, and believed she discerned the tyrant. 
She swore an inward oath, to avenge the one, punish the other, 
and save all. She pondered for many days over the vague de- 
termination of her heart, without clearly resolving on what, deed 
her country required at her hands, which link of crime it was 
most urged to cut through. She considered things, men, cir- 
cumstances, in order that her courage might not be fruitless, nor 
her blood spilled in vain. 

The Girondists, Buzot, Salles. Petion, Valady, Gorsas, Kervel- 
egan, Mollevault, Barbaroux, Louvet, Giroux, Pussy, Bergoing, 
Lesagc (d'Eure-et-Loir), Meihan, Henri Larivicro, Duchatel, had 
been for some time assembled at Caen, and occupied themselves 
with fomenting the general insurrection in the departments of 
the north and combining it with the republican insurrection of 
Brittany, in recruiting battalions of volunteers, and sending them 
to the army of Puisaye and Wimpfen, which was to march on 
Paris, and in keeping np, in their localities, the tire of indigna- 
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tion in the departments which were to consume their enemies. 
By rising against the omnipotence of Paris, and the dictatorship 
of the Convention, the youth of the departments believed they 
were rising against Jtsirat only. 

Danton and Kobespierre, less conspicuous in the last efforts of 
the people against the Girondists, had in the eyes of the in- 
surgents, neither importance nor authority over the people, nor 
the sanguinary delirium of Marat. They left the names of these 
two great partisans of tiie Montagne in the shade, in order not 
to damage the esteem in which these two popular and important 
persons were held by tiie Jacobins of the departments. The 
multitude was deceived, and saw tyranny and freedom in one 
man's hands only. Charlotte, amongst the rest, was so mistaken. 
The shadow of Marat darkened all the republic in her eyes. 

The Girondists, whom the city of Caen had taken under its 
care, all lived together in the old palace of that city, whither 
the seat of the federalist government was removed, together with 
the insurrectional committee; and here were held assemblies of 
the people, where the citizens, and even the women, flocked in 
crowds in order to see and hear these first victims of anarchy, 
these last avengers of liberty. The names so long prevalent of 
Potion, Buzot, Louvet, Barbaroux, pleaded more powerfully than 
their orations to the imagination:- of C;l1\-;u1os. The vicissitudes 
of revolutions softened the spectators, and made them proud of 
speedily avenging such illustrious guests. They were overcome 
by the energetic accents of these persons, and pointed as they 
passed to Petion, the king of Paris, to Barbaroux, hero of Mar- 
seilles, whose youth and beauty adorned eloquence, courage, 
and misfortunes; and they went about appealing to arms, and 
exciting sons, husbands, brothers, to enlist in their battalions. 
Charlotte Corday, surmounting the prejudices of her rank, and 
the timidity of her sex and age, ventured frequently to be pre- 
sent with some friend at these meetings, and was remarked for 
the silent enthusiasm which increased her feminine beauty, 
and which was only betrayed by her tears. 

Louvet addressed inflammatory proclamations to the cities 
of the south : 

"The forces of the department which are on the road to 
Paris," said he, " do not seek enemies to combat them : they go 
to fraternise with the Parisians ; they go to support the tottering 
etatue of liberty. Citizens ! you who may see these friendly 
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phalanxes pass through your roads, your towns, and your villages 
—fraternise with them. Do not suffer blood-thirsty monsters 
to establish themselves amongst you to arrest them on their 
march." These words produced thousands of volunteers. More 
than six thousand were already assembled in the town of Caen. 
On Sunday, the 7th of July, they were passed in review by the 
Girondist deputies and the authorities of Calvados, with all the 
requisite preparations to electrify their courage. The spontane- 
ous assemblage rising, arms in hand, to go and die in avenging 
liberty for the insults of anarchy, recalled the patriotic insur- 
rection of 1792 ; drawing to the frontiers all who desired to live 
no longer, if the country no longer existed. Charlotte Corday 
was present in a balcony at this enrolment and departure. 
The enthusiasm of these young citizens, abandoning their fire- 
sides to go and protect the violated hearth of the national re- 
presentation, and brave cannon 1> lis or the guillotine responded 
to her own. She even found it too cold. She felt indignant at 
the small number of enrolments which this review had added 
to the regiments and battalions of Wimpi'en. There were not 
in fact on thin day more than a score. This enthusiasm, it was 
said, was endeared to her by the mysterious but pure feeling 
which one of these volunteers, who thus tore themselves from 
their families, their love, and it might be from life, bore to- 
wards her. Charlotte Corday had not been able to remain in- 
sensible to this concealed adoration, but she immolated this at- 
tachment to one more sublime. 

This young man was named Franquelin. He adored in si- 
lence the young female republican. He carried on a corres- 
pondence with her full of reserve and respect. She answered 
with the sad and tender reserve of a young girl who had no 
dowry but misfortune to bestow. She had given her portrait to 
the young volunteer, and permitted him to love her, at least 
through her image. 

M. de Franquelin, borne away by the general impulse, and 
sure of obtaining a glance and approbation by arming himself 
■in the cause of liberty, had enrolled himself in the battalion of 
Caen. Charlotte could not help trembling and growing pale on 
seeing this battalion defile to depart. Tears fell fVom her eyes. 
Petion, who passed under the balcony, and who knew Carlotte, 
was astonished at this weakness^ and thus addressed her; 
" Would you then be happy," said he to her, " if they did not 
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depart ?" The young maiden blushed, made no reply, and with- 
drew. Petion had not comprehended this distress : the future 
revealed it to him. Young Franqnelin, after the trial and exe- 
cution of Charlotte Corday, death-stricken himself by the coun- 
ter-blow of the axe which had decapitated her whom he adored, 
retired to a village in Normandy. There, alone with his 
mother, he lingered for some months, and died, requesting that 
the portrait and the letters of Charlotte Corday might be buried 
with him~that image and that secret repose in that coffin. 

After the departure of the volunteers, Charlotte had but one 
thought : to anticipate their arrival in Paris, to spare their gen- 
erous lives, and render patriotism useless, in delivering France 
from tyranny before them. This attachment, endured rather 
than tested, was one of the sorrows of her devotion, but M'as not 
the cause of it. 

The true cause washer patriotism. A presentiment of terror 
already spread over "France at this moment. The scaffold was 
erected in Paris. They spoke of speedily carrying it through 
all the republic. The power of La Montagne and Marat, if it 
triumphed, could only defend itself by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. The monster, , it was said, had already written the 
lists of proscription, and counted the number of heads which 
were necessary for Ins suspicions and his vengeance. Two thou- 
sand five hundred victims were marked out in Lyons,, three 
thousand at Marseilles, twenty-eight thousand at Paris, and three 
hundred thousand in Brittany and Calvados. The name of 
Marat caused a shudder like the mention of death. To check 
such an effusion of blood, Charlotte desired to shed her own. 
The more she broke her ties on earth, the more agreeable would 
she be as the voluntary victim to the liberty which she desired 
to appease. 

Such was the secret disposition of her mind, but Charlotte 
derived to see clearly before she struck the blow. 

She could not better enlighten herself upon the state of Paris, 
upon men and matters, than through the Girondists, the parties 
interested in this cause. She wished to sound them without 
disclosing herself to them. She respected them sufficiently not 
to reveal a project which they might have possibly regarded as 
a crime, or prevented as a generous but rash act. She had the 
constancy to conceal from her friends the thought of sacrificing 
herself for their safety. She presented herself under specious 
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pretexts at the Hotel of Intendance, where the citizens who had 
business with them could approach the deputies. She saw 
Bnzot, Petion, and Louvet, She discoursed twice with Bar- 
baroux. The conversation of a young, beautiful, and enthusias- 
tic maiden with the youngest and the handsomest of the Giron- 
dists, under the guise of politics, was calculated to give rise to 
calumny, or at least to excite the smile of incredulity upon 
some lips. It was so at the first moment Louvet, who after- 
wards wrote a hymn to the purity and glory of the young hero- 
ine, believed at first in one of those vulgar seductions of the 
senses with which he had embellished his notorious romance. 
Bnzot, totally occupied with another image, hardly castaglance 
upon Charlotte. Petion, on crossing the public hall of the In- 
tendance, where Charlotte , awaited Barbarous, kindly rallied 
h'er on her assiduity, and making allusion to the contrast be- 
tween such a step and her birth, " Behold then," said he, " the 
beautiful aristocrat, who comes to see the republicans I" The 
young girl comprehended the smile, and the insinuation so 
wounding to her purity. She blushed, and, vexed afterwards 
at having done so, answered in a serious yet gentle tone, " Citi- 
zen Petion, you judge me to-day without knowing me; one 
day you will know who I am." 

In these audiences which she obtained of Barbarnux, and 
which she designedly prolonged, to feed herself, from his dis- 
courses, with the republicanism, the enthusiasm, and the pro- 
jects of La Gironde, Bhe assumed the humble part of a sup- 
pliant ; she requested from the young M;irseillais a letter of 
introduction from one of his colleagues in the Convention, 
which would introduce her to the minister of the interior. 

She had, she said, claims to present to the government in 
favor of Mademoiselle de Forbin, her friend in infancy. 
Mademoiselle de Furliin had been induced to emigrate by her 
rcljiiivcs, and was suffering poverty in Switzerland. 

Barbaroux gave her a letter for Duperret, one of the seventy- 
three deputies of the Girondist party who were overlooked in 
the first proscription. 

This letter of Barbaroux's, which afterwards led Duperret to 
the scaffold, did not contain a single word which could be im- 
puted as criminal to the deputy who received it. Baibaroax 
confined himself to recommending a young female of Caen to 
the consideration and protection of Duperret. He announced 
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to him a publication of their mutual friend., Salles, upon the 
constitution. Furnished with this letter and a passport whicl 
she had taken out some days before, for Armenian, Gharlott* 
went tn pay her farewell acknowledgements to Barbaroux. 
The sound of her voice struck Barbaroux with a presentiment 
which lie ciTild not tlien comprehend. " If we had known hei 
design," said he at a later period, " and if we had been capable 
of a ciime hy such a hand, it was not Marat whom we should 
have pointed out for her vengeance." 

The gaiety which Charlotte had always mingled with the 
gravity of her patriotic conversations vanished from her coun- 
tenance on quitting for ever the dwelling of the Girondists. 
The last struggle between the thought and its execution was 
going on in her mind. She concealed this interior combat by 
careful and well-managed dissimulation. The gravity of her 
countenance alone, and some tears, ill concealed from the eyes 
of her relatives, revealed the voluntary agony of her sell-immo- 
lation. Interrogated by her aunt : " I weep," said she, "over the 
misfortunes of my country, over those of my relatives, and over 
your;:. Whilst Marat lives no one can be sure of a day's 
existence." 

Madame de Bretteville remembered afterwards, that on en- 
tering Charlotte's chamber to awaken her, she found upon her 
bed an old Bible open at the Book of Judith, and in which she 
hud n ad this verse, underlined with a pencil : "Judith went 
forth frinu the city, adorned with a marvellous beauty, which 
the Lord had bestowed on her to deliver Israel." 

On the same day, Charlotte having gone out to make her 
preparations for departure she met in the street some citizens 
who were playing cards before the door. " You play," said 
she with an accent of bitter irony, " and the country ia 
dying." 

Her manner and speech testified the impatience and precipi- 
tation of a departure. She set out at length on the 7tli July 
for Argentan. There she took her last adieu of her father and 
sinter. She told them that she went to seek a refuge and exis- 
tence in. England against the Revolution and misery, and that 
she desired to receive the paternal benediction previous to this 
long separation. Her father approved of this decision. 

On embracing her father and sister, she wept more over the 
past thau for the future. She returned on the same day to 
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Caen, She there deceived the tenderness of her aunt by the 
same ruse which had deceived her father. She told her that 
she should soon set out for England, where some emigrant 
friends had prepared her an asylum and a lot which she could 
not hope for in her own country. This pretext concealed the 
sorrow of her adieux, and (.lie various arrangements for her de- 
parture. She had privately arranged it f>r the morrow, the Oth 
of July, by the Paris diligence. Charlotte filled up these la t 
hours in gratitude, attention, and tenderness towards that aunt 
to whom she owed such long and kind hospitality, and she 
provided through one of her friends for the ofd servant who 
had taken care of her in her youth. She ordered and paid in 
advance, at the tradespeople's shops in Caen, for some little 
presents of dresses and embroidery destined to be worn after 
her departure, by some youthful companions of her early days. 
She distributed her favorite books amongst the young persons 
of her acquaintance, and reserved none for herself but a vol- 
ume of Plutarch, as if she did not desire to separate herself, 
in the crisis of her life, from the society of those great men 
with whom she had lived and wished to die. Finally, on the 
9th of July, very early in the morning, she took under her arm 
a small bundle of the most requisite articles of apparel, em- 
braced her aunt, and told her she was going to sketch the hay- 
makers in the neigboring ine/idows. With a sheet of drawing 
paper in her hand, she, went out to return no more. At the 
foot of the staircase she met the child of a poor laborer, named 
Robert, who lodged in the house, in the street. The child was 
accustomed to play in the court. She sometimes gave liiin 
little toys. " Here ] Robert," said she to him, giving him the 
drawing-paper, which she no longer required to keep her in 
countenance : " that is for you ; be a good boy and kiss me ; 
you will never see me again," And she embraced the child, 
leaving a tear upon his cheek. That was the. last tear on the 
threshold of the house of her youth. She had nothing left to 
give but her blood. 

The freedom and harmlessness of her conversation in the 
carriage which conveyed her to Paris did not inspire her trav- 
eling companions with any other sentiment than that of admi 
rathm, good-will, and that natural curiosity which attaches 
itself to the name and fate of an unknown girl of dazzling 
youth and beauty. She continued to play during the first day 
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■with a little girl, whom chance had placed beside her in the 
carriage, Whether it were that her love for children over- 
came her pre-occcupation of thought, or that she had already 
laid aside the burden of her trouble, and desired to enjoy these 
hist hours of sport with innocence and with life. 

The other travellers were Montagnards, who fled from the 
suspicion of federalism to Paris, and were profuse in impreca- 
tions against the Girondists and in adoration for Marat. At- 
tracted by the graces of the young girl, they strove to draw 
from her her name, the object of her journey, and her address 
in Paris. Her loneliness at that age encouraged them to famili- 
arities, which she repelled by the modesty of her manners, and 
the evasive brevity of her answers, which she was enabled to 
terminate by feigning sleep. A young man, who was more re- 
served, seduced by so much modesty and such charms, ventur- 
ed to declare to her his respectful admiration. He implored 
her to authorise him to ask her hand of her relations. She 
turned this sudden love into kind railing and mirth. She 
promised the young man to let him know her name and her 
disposition in regard to himself at a later period. She charmed 
her fellow travellers to the end of the journey, by that delight- 
ful conduct from which all regretted to separate themselves. 

She eniered Pans on Thursday, 11th of July, at noon. She 
was conducted to the hotel which had been indicated to her at 
Oaen, in the Rue des Vieux Augustins, No. 17, the Hotel de 
la Prpvidenee. She retired to rest at five in the evening, and 
slept profoundly until the next day. Without a confidant, and 
without a witness, during those long hours of solitude and 
agitation, in a public house and amidst the noise of this capital 
whose magnitude arid tumult absorb the ideas and trouble the 
senses, no. one knows what passed in that mind, upon her 
awakening and recollecting the resolve which summoned her to 
execution. Who can measure the force of her thought, and 
the resistence of nature? The thought prevailed. 

She arose, dressed herself iii a simple but respectable 
gown, and went to Duperret's. Tiie friend of Barbaroux was at 
the Convention. His daughters, in the absence of their father, 
received from the young stranger Barbaroux's letter of intro- 
duction. Dnperret would not be home until evening. 

Charlotte returned and passed the entire day in her cham- 
ber in reading, reflecting and in prayer. At six o'clock she re- 
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turned again to Duperret's. The deputy was at table at supper 
with hie family and friends. He rose and received her in his 
drawing- room, without a witness. Charlotte explained to him 
the service she expected from his courtesy, and begged iiim to 
conduct her to the minister of the interior, Gurat, and to aid 
by his presence and credit the suit she had to urge. This re- 
quest was but a pretext on her part to bring her into contact 
with one of these Girondists for whose cause she wtis about to 
sacrifice herself, and to derive from her discourse with him full 
information and proper indications, the better to assure her 
steps and her hand. 

Duperret, pressed by time and recalled by his guests, told 
her he could not conduct her on that day to Garat's, but that 
he would call upon her at her residence on the following 
morning to accompany her to the offices. She left her name 
and address with Duperret, and made some steps as if about to 
withdraw, bnt as if overcome by the interest with which the 
honest countenance of this good man and the youth of Ids 
daughters had inspired her, " Permit me to advise you, Citizen 
Duperret:" said she, in a voice full of mystery and warning; 
" quit the Convention ; you can do no more good there ; go to 
Caen, and rejoin your colleagues and brothers." " My post is 
at Paris," replied the representative ;'' I will not leave it." 
" You are in error," replied Charlotte, with a significative and 
almost suppliant appeal. " Believe me," she added in a lower 
and more rapid voice ; " fly, fly, before to-morrow night !" and 
she departed without awaiting an answer. 

Thei-e words, the sense of which was only known to the 
stranger, were interpreted by Duperret as a simple allusion to 
the urgency of the perils which menaced those of his opinion 
in Paris. He went and reseated himself with his friends. He 
told them that a young female, with whom he had just 
discoursed, had, in her attitude and speech, something strange 
and mysterious, with which he was struck, and which com- 
manded from him reserve and circumspection. 

In the evening a decree of the Convention ordered seals to 
be put, on the furniture of the deputies suspected of attachment 
to the twenty-one. Duperret was one of the number. He 
went, however, on the following day, the l'2th, very early in 
the morning, to Charlotte at her lodging, and conducted her 
to Garat. Garat did not receive them. The minister could 
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not grant an audience before eight o'clock in the 
Tliis contre-temps appeared to discourage Dupurret. He rep- 
resented to the young girl, that his position as one suspected, 
and the measures taken against liim on that very night, ren 
dered his patronage henceforth more prejudicial than useful to 
his clients ;'th'at besides, she was not furnished witli a power 
from Mademoiselle de Forhin to act in her name, and that in 
default of this formality Id's proceedings would be futile. 

The stranger remonstrated but little, as a person who had 
no more need of the pretext with which she had colored her 
first steps, and who contented herself with the slightest argu- 
ment to abandon her idea. Dtiperret left her' at the door of 
the Hotel de la Providence. She pretended to enter it. She 
went out immediately, and inquired, street by street, the way 
to the Palais Royal. 

She entered the gardens, not a stranger who desired to sat- 
isfy her enrioi-ity by the contemplation of monuments and 
public gardens, but as a traveller who had only one object in 
the city, and who did not desire to lose a step or a day. She 
sought with her eyes, under the galleries, for the shop of a 
cutler. She entered one; selected a poignard-knife with an 
ebony haft, paid three francs for it, concealed it under her 
handkerchief. ami with slow steps returned to the garden, 
■where she seated herself for a moment upon one of the stone 
benches abutting on the arcades. 

She desired to make of this murder a solemn immolation, 
which should strike terror into the minds of the imitators of 
the tyrant. Her first idea had been to approach Marat, accost 
him, and sacrifice him in the Cb amp-de-Mars, at the great 
ceremony of the federation which was to take place on the 
14th of July, in commemoration of the triumph of liberty. 
The adjournment of this ceremony until the republic should 
suppress the Vendeans and rebels, deprived her of her theatre 
and victim. Her second idea was to strike Marat at the 
summit of the mountain, in tile very midst of the Convention, 
beneath the eyes of his adorers and accomplices. Her hope in 
this case was that she herself should be immolated the next 
moment, and torn in pieces by the people, leaving no other 
trace or recollection than of two dead bodies and tyranny de- 
stroyed in its own blood. To bury her name in oblivion, and 
seek no recompense but in the act itself, asking her shame or 
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renown but from her own conscience, God, and the good she 
could effect— such was to the last the single ambition of her 
mind. Shame t she would not have it fhr her family's sate. 
lie n own ! she desired not for herself, GWy! seemed to her a 
salary too commonplace, and unworthy of the disinterestness oi 
her deed, and but calculated to deteriorate her virtue. How- 
ever, the conversations she had had since her arrival in Paris, 
with Duperret and others informed her that Marat would not 
again appear in the Convention. Thus it was necessary to find 
the victim elsewhere, and to obtain access it was necessary to 
deceive him. 

This she resolved on ; yet was the dissimulation which was 
60 foreign to the natural loyalty of her nature, which changed 
the dagger into a snare, courage into stratagem, and immola- 
tion into assassination,— the first remote of her conscience, and 
her first punishment. Charlotte decided on striking the blow, 
bnt the means f he was compelled to adopt cost her more than 
the deed itself. This she herself confessed. Conscience is just 
in the presence of posterity.. 

She returned to her chamber and wrote to Marat a billet, 
which she sent to the door of the friend of the people. " I 
have just arrived from Caen," she wrote. " Your love of 
country makes me presume that you will have pleasure in hear- 
ing of the unfortunate events of that portion of the republic. 
I shall present myself at your abode about one o'clock; have 
the goodness to receive me, and grant me a moment's conversa- 
tion. I will put you in a position to be of great service to 
France." 

Charlotte, relying on the effect of this note, went at the 
appointed hour to Marat's door, but could not obtain access to 
him. She then left with the portress a second note, more 
pressing and insidious than the former. 

"I wrote to you thiis morning,. Marat," she said ; " did you 
have my letter? I cannot believe it, as they refuse me admit- 
tance to yon. I hope that to-morrow you will grant me the in- 
terview I request. I repeat that I am just arrived from Caen, 
and have secrets to disclose to you most important for the 
safety of the republic. Besides, I am persecuted for the cause 
of liberty ; I am unhappy^ and that I am so should give me a 
claim on your patriotism." 

Without awaiting his reply, Charlotte left her chamber at 
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seven o'clock p. m., clad with, more than usual eare in order, by 
a more studied- appearance, to attract the persons about Marat. 
Her white gown was covered over the shoulders by a silk scarf, 
which, falling, over her bosom, fastened behind. Her hair waa 
confined by a Normandy cap, the long lace of which played 
against her cheeks. A wide green silk riband was bound 
around her brows, and fastened her cap. Her hair fell loose 
down her back. No paleness of complexion, no wildness of 
gaze, no tremulonsness of voice, revealed her deadly purpose. 
With this attractive aspect she knocked at Marat's door. 

Marat inhabited the first floor of a dilapidated house in the 
Rue des Cordeliers, now Rue de l'Ecole de Medicine, No, 20. 
His apartment consisted of an ante-chamber and a writing 
room, looking out on a narrow courtyard, a small room con- 
taining Ids bath, a sleeping-room and dining room looking on 
to the street. It was very meanly furnished. Numerous pub- 
lications of Marat's were piled on the floor, — the newspapers 
of the day, still damp from the press, were scattered about on 
the chairs and tables, printers' lads going in and coming out 
incessantly, women employed in folding and addressing pam- 
phlets and journals, the worn steps of the staircase, the ill-swept 
passages,— all attested the movement and disorder which sur- 
round a man much occupied, and the perpetual crowd of per- 
sons in the house of a journalist and leader of the people. 

This abode displayed, as it were, the pride of poverty. It 
appeared as though its master, then all-powerful over the 
nation, was desirous of saying to his visitors when they con- 
templated Ids squalid ness and his 1 ah or, " Look at the friend and 
model of the people ! he has not cast off his abode, manners, 
or address." 

This misery, though a display, was yet real. Marat's do- 
mestic arrangements were those of an humble artisan, A 
female, who control ed his house ath'iirs, was originally named 
Caterine Evrard, but was called Ahertine Marat from the time 
the friend of the people gave her his name, taking her for his 
wife one day in. fine ■weather, in the face of Open sunshine, after 
the example of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. One servant aided 
this woman in her household duties. A messenger, named 
Laurent Basse, did the out door work, and when he had leisure, 
employed himself in the ante-chamber in packing up parcels 
of the papers and bills for -the friend of the people. 
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The incessant activity of the writer had not relaxed in con- 
sequence of the lingering disease which was consuming iiim. 
The inflammatory action of liis Mood seemed to light up his 
mind. Now in his bed, now in his bath, he was perpetually 
writing, apostrophising, inveighing against his enemies, whilst 
exciting the Convention and the Cordeliers. Offended at the 
silence of the Assembly on the reception of his messages, he 
had receniy addressed to it another letter, in whicli he threat- 
ened the Convention that he would be carried in his dying 
condition to the tribune, that he might shame the representa- 
tives with their cowardice, and dictate to them fresh murders. 
He left no repose either to himself or to others. Full of the 
presentiment of death, he only seemed to fear that his last hour, 
coming on too suddenly, would not leave him time to immo- 
late sufficient criminals. More anxious to kill than to live, he 
hastened to send before him as many victims as possible, as so 
many hostages given by the knife to the completed revolution, 
which he desired to leave free from all enemies after his death. 
The terror which issued from Marat's house returned thither 
under another form — the unending dread of assassination. His 
companions and his intimate associates believed that they saw 
as many daggers raised against hiin as he raised over the heads 
of three hundred thousand citizens. Access to his house was 
forbidden, as it would be to the palace of tyranny. None were 
admitted to his presence but assured friends or denouncers 
strongly reeommended, and who had submitted to interroga- 
tories and severe examinations. 

Charlotte was not aware of these obstacles, although she ap- 
prehended them. She alighted from the coach on' the opposite 
side of the street, in front of Marat's residence. The day ,was 
on the wane, particularly in the quarters darkened by lofty 
houses and narrow streets. The portress at first refused to al- 
low the young unknown to penetrate into the courtyard. She 
insisted, however, and ascended several stairs, regardless of the 
voice of the concierge. At these sounds, Marat's mistress half- 
opened the door, and refused to allow a female whom she did 
not know to enter. The confused sound of the altercation be- 
tween these women, one of whom entreated that she might be 
allowed to speak to the friend of the people, whilst the other 
endeavored to close the door in her face, reached Marat's ears, 
■who comprehended, by the few indistinct words that reached 
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him, that tlie visitor was the stranger from whom lie had re- 
ceived two notes during the day. In a loud and imperative 
voice he ordered that she should be admitted. 

Abertine, either from jealousy or distrust, obeyed with much 
ill-will and grambliug. She showed the young girl into the 
small eloset where Marat was, and left, as she quitted hei, tiie 
door half open, that, she might hear the lowest whisper or the 
Btnaliest movement of the sick man. 

The room was faintly lighted. Marat was in his bath, yet 
in this forced repose of his body, he allowed his mind no leis- 
ure. A plank, roughly planed, laid across the hath, was cov- 
ered with papers, open letters, and half written articles for his 
publication. He held in his right hand the pen which the ar- 
rival of the unknown female had suspended on its page. This 
was a letter to the Convention, to demand of it the judgment 
and proscription of the lust Bomhms tolerated in France. Be- 
side the bath, on a large block of oak, was a leaden inkstand, 
of the meanest fabric, — the foul source whence, for three years, 
had flowed so many delirious outpourings, so many denuncia- 
tions, so much blood. Marat, covered in his bath with a cloth 
filthy with dirt and spotted with ink, had only his head, shoul- 
ders, the upper part of lus chest, and his right arm out of the 
water. There was nothing in the features of this man to afftct 
a woman's eye with tenderness, or give pause to a medita- 
ted blow. His matted hair, wrapped in a dirty handkerchief, 
with receding forehead, protruding eyes, prominent cheek- 
bones, vast and sneering mouth, hairy chest, shrivelled Hubs, 
and livid skin — such was Marat. 

Charlotte took care not to look him in the face, for fear her 
countenance might betray the horror she felt at Mb sight. 
With downcast eyes, and her arms hanging motionless by her 
side, she stood close to the hath, awaiting until Marat should 
inquire as to the state of Normandy. She replied with brevity, 
giving to her replies the sense and tone likely to pacify the 
demagogue's wishes. He then asked the names of the deputies 
who had taken refuge at Caen. She gave them to him, and be 
wrote them down, and when he bad concluded, said, in the 
voice of a man sure of his vengeance, " Well, before they ace a 
week older, they shall have the guillotine !" 

At these words, as if Charlotte's mind had awaited a last 
ofl'ence before it could resolve on striking the blow, she drew 
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the knife from her bosom, and, with superhuman force, plunged 
it to the hilt in Marat's heart She then drew the bloody 
weapon from the body of the victim, and let it fall at her feet. 
" Help, my dear, — help I" cried. Marat, and then expired. 

At this cry, Albertine, the maid servant, and Laurent Basse 
rushed into the apartment, and caught Marat's sinking head in 
their arms. Charlotte, motionless, and as if petrified at her 
crime, was standing behind the window curtain. The trans- 
parent material allowed her form to be easily distinguished. 
Laurent, taking up a chair, struck her a clumsy blow on the 
head, which knocked her to the floor, where Marat's mistress 
trampled her under foot in her rage. At the noise that ensued, 
and the cries of"- the two women, the inhabitants of the house 
hastened thither, neighbors and persons passing in the streets 
ascended the staircase and filled the room, the courtyard, and 
very speedily the whole quarter, demanding, with fierce excla- 
mations that they would, throw the assassin ont to them, that 
they might avenge the dead — yet still warm — body of the 
people's idol. Soldiers and national guards entered, and order 
was, in some measure, re-established. Surgeons arrived, and 
endeavored to stanch the wound. The reddened water gave to 
the sanguinary democrat the appearance of having died in a 
bath of blood. ■ It was a dead corpse that they lifted into bed. 

Charlotte had risen from the floor without any assistance. 
Two soldiers held her with the arms crossed, as if in handeufts, 
waiting until cords were brought to confine them. The file of 
bayonets which surrounded her could scarcely keep back the 
crowd which sought to rend her in pieces. Gesticulations, 
clenched fists, sticks, and brandished swords menaced her with 
a thousand deaths. Marat's concubine, escaping from the fe 
males who were consoling her, by turns uitered imprecations 
against Charlotte, and then burst into tears, or fainted, A 
fanatic Cordelier, named Langlois, a staymaker in the Rue 
Dauphine, had picked up the blood-stained knife, and made a 
funeral harangue over the victim. He interrupted his lamenta- 
tions and eulogiums with revengeful gestures, in which he 
seemed to be perpetually thrusting the knife into the assassin's 
heart. Charlotte, who had made up her mind to any death 
that should follow, was, for a moment, fixed and petrified by 
this movement, these gestures, the hands and arms agitated so 
near to her, but was only affected by the piercing cries of Ma* 
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rat's mistress. Her countenance appeared to express towards 
this -woman astonishment at not having thought, that such a 
man could be loved, and regret at having been forced to pierce 
two hearts in order to reach one. Except the feeling of pity 
which the reproaches of Albertine for a moment impressed on 
her lips, no change was perceptible either in her features or 
complexion. Only, at the invectives of the orator, and the 
groans of the people at the loss of their idol, the bitter smile 
of contempt was visible on her features. " Poor people," she 
said, " yon desire my death, whilst you owe me an altar for hav- 
ing freed you from a monster. Cast me to that infuriate mob," 
ehe said, afterwards, to the soldiery ; " as they regret him, 
they are worthy to be my executioners." This remark, as a 
defiance to the fanaticism of the multitude, excited furious im- 
precations and fierce gesticulations. G-uillard, the commissary 
of the section of the Thefltre Franijais, entered, escorted by a 
reinforcement of bayonets. He drew up the prods verbal of 
the murder, and had Charlotte conducted into Marat's dining 
room, to commence the interrogatory, where he wrote down 
her replies, which she gave calmly, clearly, and seriously, with 
a firm and resolute tone, in which the proud satisfaction at the 
act she had committed was alone perceptible. She made her 
confession as though it were praiseworthy. The report of the 
death of the " People's Friend" was spread abroad with the 
rapidity of an electric shock, by men running to and fro, full 
of excitement. All Paris was struck with stupor at the hear- 
ing of this deed. It seemed as though the republic was thun- 
der-struck, and that, dire events must spring from Marat's 
murder. Pale and trembling, several deputies entered the 
Convention, interrupting the business, and giving the first re- 
ports of the event. All refused to believe it, as they would 
refuse to give credit to a sacrilege. The commandant-general 
of the national guard, Heuriot, came in and confirmed the 
news. " Yes," he said, " tremble, all of you. Marat has been 
assassinated by a young girl who rejoices at the blow she has 
struck. Look carefully after your own lives; the same peril 
threatens all. Mistrust green ribands, and let us swear to 
avenge the death of this great man 1" 

The deputies Maure, Chabot, Drouet, and Legendre, mem- 
bers of the committees of government, left the Chamber imme- 
diately and went to the spot. There they found the crowd 
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increasing every moment, whilst Charlotte was replying to the 
interrogatories. They were overcome with surprise, at the 
sight of her youth and beauty, and at the calmness and firm- 
ness of her replies. Never had crime before presented such 
features to the eyes of men. She appeared so to alter it in 
their eyes that they felt a sympathy for her even in the very 
presence of her victim. 

The proces verbal having finished, the deputies ordered that 
Charlotte should be conveyed to the Abbaye, the nearest 
prison. She entered the same hackney coach that had con- 
veyed her thither. The Rue des Cordeliers was thronged with 
people, whose angry voices, frequently bursting out into vo- 
ciferations and excess of rage, breathed vengeance, and made 
the transit difficult. Detachments of t'usileers came up; the 
scarves of the commissaries, and the respect felt for the mem- 
bers of the Convention, kept back the mob, and e'eared a way. 
At the moment when Charlotte, with her hands bound -with 
cords, and supported by two national guards, crossed the 
threshold of the house to step iuto the coach, the people closed 
round the wheels with such gesticulations and groans that she 
felt as though her limbs were torn piece-meal by thousands of 
hands, and fainted. Returning to herself, she regretted that 
She still survived, yet she, with deep emotion, thanked those 
who had protected her from the brutalities of the crowd. 

Chabot, Drouet, and Legendre followed her to the Abbaye, 
where she underwent a second examination, which lasted until 
very late. Legendre, proud of his revolutionary importance, 
and anxious to be thought also worthy to be a martyr to his 
patriotism, believed or feigned to believe that he recognised in 
Charlotte a yuung girl who had come to him on the previous 
evening in the dress of a nun, and whom he had sent away. 
"Citizen Legendre is mistaken," said Charlotte, with a smile, 
which disconcerted the deputy's pride. "I never before saw 
him. I do not esteem the life or death of such a man impor- 
tant to the safety of the republic." 

She was searched, and in her pockets were found only the 
key of her trunk, her silver thimble, some implements of 
needle-work, a ball of cotton, two hundred francs iu asstgnats 
and money, a gold watch, made at Caen, and her passport. 

Beneath her neckerchief she still concealed the sheath of 
the knife with which she had stabbed Marat, "Do you 
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recognise this knife?" stie was aBked. "Yes." "What led 
you to this crime!" "I saw," she replied, "civil war ready 
to rend France to atoms : persuaded that Marat was the prin- 
cipal cause of the perils and calamities of the land, I have sac- 
rificed my life for his to save my country." "Mention the 
persons who urged you to this detestable crime, which you 
could not have conceived of yourself." '"No one knew my 
intention, I deceived my aunt, wit'i whom I lived, as to the 
object of my journey. I deceived my father similarly. Few 
persons visit my relations, and no one could have had the 
slightest suspicion of my idea." "Did you not quit the city 
of Caen with the decided resolution of assassinating Marat?" 
"That was my sole motive in quitting that city." "Where 
did you procure the weapon ! Wliat persons have you seen in 
Paris? What have you done since Thursday, the day of your 
arri va! f 

To these questions ehe replied with the utmost sincerity, 
detailing every particular as to her arrival at Paris, and what 
she had done since. "Did you not attempt to escape after 
the murder!" "I should have gone out at the door if I had 
not been prevented." " Are you a single v.-o'iian?" "I am." 
" Have you never had a lover ?'' " Never." 

These answers, alternate, precise, proud, and disdainful, 
made the hearers reflect frequently on the power of the fanati- 
cism which employed and strengthened so feeble ahand. They 
hoped to discover an instigator bene ith this candor and beauty, 
and they found nought, save inspiration and intrepidity. 

At the end of the examination, Ohabot, disappointed at the 
result, devoured, with his eyes, the hair, the features, the whole 
person of the young girl. He fancied he perceived a folded 
paper pinned to the bosom of her dres?, and extended his hand 
to take it. Charlotte had forgotten this paper, which contained 
an address to the French, drawn up by herself, and calling on 
them to punish tyrants and restore concord. She saw in the 
gesture and look of Chabot an insult to her modesty ; she was 
unable to put out her hands, which were hound, but the horror 
and indignation she felt caused her to make so sudden and 
convulsive a spring backwards, that the string of her dress 
burst, and exposed her bosom. Quick as thought she stooped, 
and bent herself almost double to conceal her nudity from her 
judges. It was too Sate, and her chastity had to blush at the 
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looks of man. Patriotism had not rendered these men cynical 
or insensible, and they appeared to suffer as much as Charlotte 
at this involuntary torture of her innocence. She entreated 
them to untie her hands, with which they complied, and Char- 
lotte, turning round to the wall, arranged her dress. Advan- 
tage was taken of her hands being free to make her sign her 
replies. The cords had left blue marks on her arms, and when 
the guards were preparing to again hind her, she entreated to 
be allowed to put on her glove?, in order to save her unneces- 
sary torture. The accent and gesture of the poor girl were so 
touching that Harm and turned aside to conceal his tears. 

The following are the principal textual passages of this ad- 
dress to the French, which has been hitherto lost to history, 
and which has been communicated to its since the commence- 
ment of the publication of this work by the present possessor, 
M. Pail let. It is written in th« hand of Charlotte Co-rday, in 
large hold characters, as though destined to be legible at some 
distance. The paper is folded in eight, and is pierced by the 
pin that fastened it to Charlotte's dress. 

"Address to Frenchmen friendly to the Laws and Peace. 

" How long, O unhappy Frenchmen I will you delight in 
trouble and division % Too long have the factious and villains 
substituted the interests of their ambition in the place of the 
general interest. "Why, victims of their fury, should you de- 
stroy yourselves to establish the tyranny they desire on the 
ruins of France % Factions break out on every side ; the Mon- 
tague triumphs by crime and oppression; a few monsters, 
bathed in our blood, lead these detestable plots. We are 
laboring at our own destruction with more zeal and energy 
than we ever employed in the conquest of liberty. O French- 
men ! — but a brief space, and nothing will remain but the re- 
collection of your existence. 

" Already the departments are indignantly marching on 
Paris. Already the tire of discord and civil war consumes the 
half of this vast empire ; there i* but one means of extinguish- 
ing it, but it must be promptly employed. Already that vilest 
of wretches, Marat, whose very name presents the image of 
every crime, by falling beneath an avenging steel, shakes the 
Montague, and alarms Danton, Robespierre, and the other 
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brigands, seated on this bloody throne, surrounded by the 
thunders which the avenging gods doubtless only suspend, in 
order to render their fall more terrible, and to deter alt those 
who would seek to build their fortunes on the ruins of a de- 
ceived people. 

" Frenchmen, yon know your enemies. — Rise — march ! Let 
the destruction of the Montague leave nothing but brothers and 
friends. I know not if Heaven reserves for us a republican 
government, but a Montagnard can ba-givun to ns only in the 
excess of divine vengeance. O France! thy repose depends 
upon the execution of the laws. I do not infringe them by 
killing Marat. Condemned by the universe, he is beyond the 
pale of the law. What tribunal will condemn me? If I am 
guilty, so was Alcides when he destroyed the monsters. 

"O my country! thy misfortunes rend my heart. I can 
only oif^r thee my life; and I thank Heaven that I am at 
liberty to dispose of it. No one will be a loser by my death. I 
will not imitate Paris (the murderer ot Lepelletier de Saint Far- 
geau) by killing myself. 1 desire that my last sigh may be use- 
ful to my fellow-citizens— that my head, borne through Paris, 
may serve as a rallying point for all the friends of the laws; 
that the tottering Montagne should behold its destruction, writ- 
ten in my blood ; that I may be their laBt victim, and that the 
universe may declare that I have merited well at the hands of 
humanity. And I declare that, if my conduct were viewed in 
another light, I should care but little. 

•' ' Qu'a 1'univera surpris cette grande action 
Suit, mi ol)ji;t d'lion-eur, oil 3' admiration, 
Mon esprit, peu jaloux de vivre en la iviiimoire, 
Ne consiiiere point le reproche ou la gloire : 
Tanjonre Independent et toojoavs eitoyen, 
Moil devoir uib suint, tiiut le reste n'esi rien. 
Allez ne songes, plus, qu'a sorlir de L'esclavage !' " 

" My parents and friends should not be molested. No one 
was acquainted with my plans. I join my baptismal register to 
this address, to show of what the weakest hand is capable, when 
aided by the most entire devotion. If I do not succeed in my 
enterprise, Frenchmen, I have shown you the way. Ton know 
your enemies. Arise — march ! Strike them 1" 

On reading these verses written by the hand of the grand- 
daughter of Corneille, we are at first led to believe that they 
are by her ancestor, and that she thus invoked the Roman pat- 
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riotism of the great tragic author of her race. But this is not 
the case : they are in Voltaire's tragedy of " The Death of 
Cfflsar." 

The authenticity of this address is attested by a letter of Fou- 
quier Tinville. This letter of the public accuser is directed to 
the Committee of General Safety of the Convention. We sub- 
join it : " Citizens, I forward to you the report of the examina- 
tion of Charlotte Corday, and the two letters written by her in 
her confinement, one of which is addressed to Barbaroux. 
These letters are circulated in so mutilated a form that it will, 
perhaps, be necessary to print them in their present state ; and 
if, citizens, after having read them, you think there is no ob- 
stacle to printing them, you will oblige me by informing me. 

"I should observe, that I have just learned that this female 
assassin was the friend of Bdzunce, a colonel, who was killed at 
Caen in an insurrection, and that since this period she has dis- 
played an implacable hatred towards Marat; and that this 
hatred appears to have been re-kindled at the moment when 
Marat denounced Biron, the relation of Belziince, and Barbar- 
oux appears to have availed himself of the criminal feelings of 
this girl against Marat, to induce her to commit this honible 
murder. 

"Fouqcieb Tinville." 

Charlotte Corday was placed in a cell and watched, even 
during the night, by two gens d'armes, spite of her repeated 
protestations against this profanation of her sex. The Commit- 
tee of General Safety hastened her trial and sentence. She 
could hear in her eell the voices of the criers who hawked 
about the streets the account of the murder, and the shouts of 
the crowd, demanding the death of the assassin. Charlotte did 
not deem this voice of the people that of posterity; and 
through the horror she foresaw her apotheosis. "With this feel- 
ing she wrote to the Committee of General Safety :— " As I 
have yet some moments to live, may I hope, citizens, that yon 
will ptTinit me to sit for my portrait, as I would fain leave this 
souvenir to my friends. Besides, as the likenesses of good citi- 
zens are carefully preserved, so curiosity sometimes seeks those 
of great criminals, in order to perpetuate their crime. If you 
grant my request, be so good as to send mo a miniature painter, 
I renew my request to be allowed to sleep alone. I hear the 
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account of the arrest of my accomplice, Fauehet, constant!)' 
cried in the streets. I never saw him but once from a window, 
two years ago ; I neither love nor esteem him, and he is t!u. 
last man in the world to whom I would willingly have confided 
my project. If this declaration is of any service to him, I at- 
test its truth." 

The President of the revolutionary tribunal, Montane, came 
on the next day, the 16th, to examine her. Touched by so 
much beauty and youth, and convinced of the sincerity of a 
fanaticism which almost absolved her in the eyes of human 
justice, he wished to save her life, and so framed his questions, 
and tacitly dictated the answers, as to induce the judges to look 
on them as the proof of madness ralher than Crime. But 
Charlotte frustrated his merciful attempt, and clung to her 
crime as though glorying in it. She was removed to the Con- 
ciergerie. Madame Richard, the wife of the gaoler, received 
her with the compassion inspired by this proximity of youth 
and the scaffold. 

Thanks to the indulgence of her guardians, Charlotte ob- 
tained paper, pens, and solitude, of which she availed herself 
to write to Barbaroux a letter, in which she recounted all the 
events of her sojourn at Paris, in a style in which were min- 
gled patriotism, mirth, and death-like sweetness and sorrow in 
the last cup of a farewell repast. After giving an almost 
facetious account of her journey to Paris in company with 
Montagu ards, and of the sudden affection with which she had 
inspired a young passenger ; " I did not know," she continues, 
" that the Committee of Public Safety had examined the pas- 
sengers. I declared at first that I did not know them, in order 
to spare fchem the annoyance of an inter rogatoire ; and I fol- 
lowed on this occasion the maxim of my oracle Raynal, who 
says that yon should not speak the truth to tyrants. It was 
through the lady who travelled with me that they learnt that 
I knew you, and that I had seeu Dnperret. You know his 
resolution ; he told them the exact truth. Nothing can be 
alleged against him, but his firmness is a crime. I regretted, 
when too late, that I had spoke to him, and I endeavored tc 
repair my error by persuading him to fly and rejoin you ; but 
he was too resolute. Would you believe it, Fauehet is impris- 
oned as my accomplice! He, who was ignorant of my very 
existence! But they are not satisfiod with having only a wo- 
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man to ofl'er to the manes of a great man. Pardon me, men ! 
The name of Marat dishonors your race. He was a ferocious 
beast, who wae about to devour the remains of France by the 
lire of civil war; thank Heaven, he is not a Frenchman by 
birth! At my first examination Ciiabot had the air of a mad- 
man ; Legendre wished to have it believed he had seen ine at 
his house that morning. . I, who never dreamed of this man. I 
do not think him likely to become the tyrant of his country ; 
besides I cannot punish them all. I believe the last words of 
Marat have been printed ; but I question if he uttered any. 
The last words he said to me were, after I had given him your 
names and those of the administrators of the department of 
Calvados, who are at Evreux, he told me to console myself, Cor 
he would have them ail guillotined at Paris in a few days. 
These words decided his fate — though I confess that what en- 
tirety decided me was the courage with which our volunteers 
enrolled themselves on Sunday the 7th of July. You remem- 
ber that I promised to make Petion repent his unjust suspicions 
of my sentiments. I reflected how so many brave men were 
about to take the life of one man whose death (had their de- 
sign succeeded) would have caused that of many excellent citi- 
zens — that this man was unworthy such an honor, and that the 
hand of a woman would suffice. , I confess, I had recourse to a 
perfidious artifice to induce him to receive me. I intended 
originally to sacrifice him on the summit of the Montagne, but 
he no longer went to the Convention. All the Parisians are 
such good citizens, that they cannot comprehend Imw a useless 
woman, whose longest term of life would be good for nothing, 
ean calmly sacrifice herself for her country. As I was re illy 
perfectly collected when I left Marat's house to go to the 
Abbaye, I was pained at the cries of some women. But those 
who save their country reck not what it costs them. May 
peace be established as speedily as I desire. This is a great 
preliminary. I enjoy this peace for the last two days. The 
happiness of my country is mine. A vivid imagination and a 
sensitive heart promised but a stormy life ; and 1 pray fhose 
who regret me to consider this and rejoice at it. Amongst the 
moderns there are but few patriots who know how to immolate 
themselves for their country. All is egotism. Whata wretched 
people to form a republic 1" 

The letter was interrupted here by the removal of the cap- 
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tive to the Conciergerie. She continued in the following 
terms : — " I had the idea yesterday of offering my portrait to 
the department of Calvados. The Committee of Public; Safety 
has sent me no reply, and it is now too late. 1 must have a 
defender ; that is the rule. I have chosen mine from the 
Montagne ; and at one time thought of naming Robespierre or 
Cuabot. To morrow, at eight o'clock, I am tried ; and probably 
at twelve, to use the language of the Romans, I shall have 
lived. I know not how my last moments will he passed : it is 
the end that crowns the work. I have no need to affect insen- 
sibility; for up to this period I have not the least dread of 
death : I have never esteemed life save by its utility. Marat 
will not go to the Pantheon: he yet well deserved it. Re- 
member the affair of Mademoiselle de Forbin, whose address 
in Switzerland I enclose, and tell her that I love her with all 
my heart. I am going to write to my father ; but I shall say 
nothing to my other friends. I but ask from them to forget me 
speedily : their affection would dishonor my memory. Tell 
General Wimpfen that I believe I have aided him to gain 
more than one battle by facilitating the peace. Adieu, Citizen. 
The prisoners of the Conciergerie, far from insulting me, like 
the people in the streets, seem to pity me. Misfortune renders 
us compassionate : this is my last reflection." 

Her letter to her father was brief, and written in a style 
rather of grief than mirth. " Pardon me for having disposed 
of my existence without your permission," said she. " 1 have 
avenged many innocent victims, and prevented many other dis- 
asters. The people, who will be disabused some day, will re- 
joice at their deliverance from a tyrant. If I sought to per- 
suade you that 1 had gone to England, it was because I hoped 
to remain unknown. I hope that you will not be molested ; 
but you have defenders at Caen. I have chosen Gustave 
Doulcet de Pontecoulant; but only for form's sake, as such a 
deed admits of no defence. Adieu, my dear papa ; I pray of 
yon to forget me, or rather to rejoice at my fate — the cause is 
noble. I embrace my sister, whom I love with all my heart. 
Do not forget this verse of Corneille,— 

" ' Le crime fait la honte et non pas l'&ha&ud !' * 
" To-morrow, at eight o'clock, I am tried," This allusion to 

* " The crime sad not the scaffold causes shame 1" 
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a verse of her ancestor, recalling to her father the pride of 
their name and the heroism of their race, seemed to place her 
action beneath the safeguard of the genius of her family. She 
guarded against the entrance of weakness or reproach into the 
heart of her father, by showing him the illustrator of Roman 
sentiments applauding her devotion beforehand. 

Tlie next morning, at eight o'clock, the gens d'armes con- 
ducted her to Hie revolutionary tribunal. The saUe was situa- 
ted above the vaults of the Conciergerie. A dark and steep 
stair, formed in the massive basement walls of the Palais de 
Justice, conducted the accused, and brought back the con- 
demned criminals to the aungeons. 

Before ascending, she arranged her hair and dress, to appear 
decently before death; then slie said smilingly to the concierge, 
" Monsieur Richard, pray let my breakfast be ready on my re- 
turn ; my judges are doubtless pressed for time, and I wish to 
take my last itieal with Madame Richard and yourself." 

The hour fixed for the trial of Charlotte Corday was known 
in Paris the previous evening. Curiosity, horror, inteireet 
and pity, had attracted an immense crowd. When she ap- 
peared, a murmur, as though of malediction, burst from this 
throng, but scarcely had she passed through them in the full 
Maze of her beauty, than this murmur of rage was changed 
into a shudder of interest and admiration. Her features, ex- 
cited by the solemnity of the occasion, colored by emotion, 
troubled by the confusion of a young girl exposed to the re- 
gards of so many, ennobled by the very grandeur of a crime 
which she bore in her heart as a virtue, and her pride and 
modesty, gave her a charm mingled with terror, that troubled 
all eyes and all hearts, and her very judges seemed to be cul- 
prits in her presence. Men deemed they saw divine justice, or 
the antique Nemesis, substituting conscience for law, and ap- 
pearing to demand from human justice, not to absolve, but to 
recognise her and tremble I 

When she was seated on the bench of the prisoners, she 
was asked if she had a defender. She replied that a friend 
had undertaken this office, but not seeing him, she suppo-ed 
his courage had failed him. The president then assigned to 
her the young Chauveau Lagarde, afterwards illustrious 
by his defence of the Queen, and already famous for 
his eloquence and courage in causes and times when the 
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advocate shared the peril of his client. Chauvean Lagarde 
placed himself at the. bar. Charlotte gazed on him, as though 
she feared lest, to save her life, her defender would abandon 
some part of her honor. 

The widow of Marat wept whilst giving her evidence. Char- 
lotte, moved by her grief, exchsiined, " Yes, yea, — 'twas I that 
killed him." She then related the premeditation of the act 
for three months; her project of stabbing him in the Conven- 
tion ; and the ruse she hud employed to obtain access to him. 
" I confess," said she, with humility, " that this means was un- 
worthy of me, but it was necessary to appear to esteem tills 
man in order to obtain access to him." "Who inspired yon 
with this haired of Marat ?" she was asked. " I did not need 
the hatred of any one else," she replied. " My own was suffi- 
cient ; besides, you always execute badly that which yon have 
not devised yourself." "What did you hate in him?' "His 
crimes." " What did you hope to effect by killing him V 
"Restore peace to my country." "Do you, then, think that 
you have assassinated all the Marats ?" " Since he is dead, 
perhaps the others will tremble." The knife was shown her, 
that she might recognize it. She pushed it from her with a 
gesture of disgust. "Yes," replied she; "I recognize it." 
"What person did you visit at Caen V "Very few; I saw 
Laure, a municipal officer, and the Cure of Saint Jean." " Did 
you confess to a conforming or non-juring priest ?" " Neither 
one nor the other." " Since when h;id you formed this design 3" 
" Since the 31st of May, when the deputies of the people were 
arrested. I have killed one man to save a hundred thousand. 
I was a republican long before the Revolution." Fauchet was 
confronted with her. "I only know Fauchet by sight," said 
she, disdainfully. "I look on him as a man devoid of principles; 
and I despise him." The accuser reproached her with having 
dealt the fatal stroke downwards, in order to render it more 
certain, and observed that she must doubtless have been well 
exercised in crime. At this suggestion, which destroyed all 
her ideas, by assimilating her to professed murderers, she ut- 
tered a cry of horror. " Oh, the monster !" exclaimed she. 
" He takes me for an assassin !" 

Fouquier Tinville summed up, and demanded that sentence 
of death should be passed. 

Her defender rose. " The accused," said he, " confesses her 
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crime, she avows its long premeditation, and gives the most 
overwhelming details. Citizens, this is her whole defence. 
This imperturbable calm and entire forget fulness of self, which 
reveals no remorse in presence of death, — this calm and this 
forgell'iilrieBS, sublime in one point of view, is n»t natural : they 
can only be explained by the excitement of political fanaticism, 
which piaced the peignard in her hand. It is for you to de- 
cide what weight so stern a fanaticism should have in the 
balance of justice. I leave all to your consciences." 

The jury unanimously sentenced her to die. She heard 
their verdict unmoved ; and the president having asked her if 
she had anything to say relative to the punishment inflicted 
on her, she made no reply ; bnt, turning to her defender, — 
" Monsieur," said she, "you have defended me as I wished to 
he defended : I thank yon : I owe you a proof of my gratitude 
and esteem, and I offer you one worthy of you. These gentle- 
men (pointing to the judges) have just declared my property 
confiscated ; I owe something in the prison, and I bequeath to 
you the payment of this debt." 

During the examination she perceived a painter engaged in 
taking her likeness ; without interrupting the examination, she 
Binilingly turned towards the artist, in order that he might the 
better see her features. She thought of immortality, and al- 
ready sat for her portrait, to immortality. 

Behind the painter stood a young man, whose fair hair, blue 
eyes, and pale complexion, marked him for a native from the 
north. His eyes were rivetted on the prisoner; and at each 
reply he shuddered and changed color. lie teemed to drink in 
her words, and to associate himself by gesture, attitude, and 
enthusiasm, with the sentiments she expressed. Unable fre- 
quently to repress his emotion, he drew to himself, by involun- 
tary exclamations, the attention of the audience and of Char- 
lotte Cot-day. At the moment when the president passed 
sentence of death, the young man half rose from his seat, with 
the gesture of a man who protests from the bottom ot his heart, 
and then sank back, as though his strength had failed him. 
Clmrliitte, insensible to her own fate, perceived this movement, 
and comprehended that, at the moment when all on earth 1 
abandoned her, a kindred spirit attached itself to hers, and that 
amidst this hostile or indifferent throng she possessed an un- 
known friend, and she thanked him with a look. 
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This young stranger was Adam Lux, a German republican, 
Bent to Paris by tbe revolutionists of Mayenee, to concert the 
movements of Germany with those of France, in the common 
cause of human reason and the liberty of the people. His eye 
followed Charlotte until she disappeared amidst the gens 
d'armes beneath the arch of the stairs. His thoughts never 
quitted her. 

On her return to the Conciergerie, which was bo soon to yield 
her up to the scaffold, Charlotte Corday smiled on her com- 
panions in prison, who had arranged themselves in the corri- 
dors and courts to see her pass. She said to the concierge — " I 
had hoped that we should breakfast together once more, bnt the 
judges detained me so long that you must forgive me for hav- 
ing broken my word." The executioner arrived ; she re- 
quested him to allow her time to finish a letter, which was 
neither the outpouring of wcaVne^ or regret, but the last act 
of wounded friendship — addressing an eternal reproach to the 
cowardly spirit which had abandoned her. 

It was addressed to Doulcet de Pontecoulant, whom shehad 
seen at her aunt's, and on whom she believed she had called in 
vain to be her defender. The letter was as follows ; — " Doulcet 
de Pontecoulant is a coward, to have refused to defend me 
when it was so easy. He who undertook it performed his task 
with all possible dignity, and I shall retain a grateful recollec- 
tion of him to my last moments." Her indignation was unjust ; 
the young Pontecoulant, who was absent from Paris, had not 
received her letter ; his generosity and courage were a suffi- 
cient guarantee that he would have accepted the office ; and 
Charlotte bore an error and an injustice to the scaffold. 

The artist who had sketched Charlotte's likeness at the tri- 
bunal, was M. Hauer, a painter, and officer of the national 
guard of the section of the Tlieatre Francaise. On lier return 
to the prison, she requested the concierge to allow him to tinish 
his work, and on his arrival Charlotte thanked him for the in- 
terest he appeared to take in her, and quietly sat to him, as 
though whilst she permitted him to transmit her form and fea- 
tures to posterity, she also charged him to hand down her mind 
and her patriotism to unborn generations. She conversed with 
M. Hauer on his profession, the events of the day, and the 
peace of mind she felt after the execution of her design ; she 
also spoke of her young friends at Caen, and requested him 
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to paint a miniature from the portrait, and send it to her 
family. 

Suddenly a gentle knock was heard at the door, and the ex- 
ecutioner entered. Charlotte, turning round, perceived the 
scissors and red chemise he carried over his arm. "What! 
already," exclaimed she, turning pale. Then recovering her 
composure, and glancing at the unfinished portrait, "Mon- 
sieur," said she, to the artist, " I know not how to thank you 
for the trouble you have taken ; I have only this to offer you. 
Keep it in memory of your kindness and my gratitude." As 
she spoke, she took the scissors from the executioner, and sev- 
ering a lock of her long fair hair, gave it to JVT. Hauer. 

This portrait, interrupted by death, is still in the possession 
of the family of M. Hauer.- The hrad only was painted, and 
the bust merely sketched. But the painter, who watched the 
preparations for the scaffold, was so struck with the sinister 
splendor added by the red chemise to the beauty of his model, 
that after Charlotte's death, he painted her in this costume. 

A priest, sent by the public accuser, presented himself to 
offer the last consolations of religion. " Thank," said she to 
him, " those who have had the attention to send yon, but I 
need not your ministry. The blood I have spilt, and my own 
which I am about to shed, are the only sacrifices I can offer 
the Eternal." The executioner then cut off her hair, hound 
her hands, and put on the chemise des conrlamnea. "This," 
said she, "is the toilette of death, arranged by somewhat rude 
hands, hut it leads to immortality." 

She collected her long hair, looked at it for the last time, 
and gave it to Madame Eichard. As she mounted the fatal 
cart, a violent storm broke over Paris, but the lightning and 
rain did not disperse the crowd who blocked up the squares, 
the bridges, and the streets along which she passed. Hordes 
of women, or rather furies, followed her with the fiercest im- 
precations; but, insensible to these insults, she gazed on the 
populace with eyes beaming with serenity and compassion. 

The sky cleared up, and the rain which wetted her to the 
skin, displayed the exquisite symmetry of her form, like those 
of a woman leaving the bath. Her hands bound behind her 
back, obliged her to hold up her head, and this forced rigidity 
of the muscles gave more fixity to her attitude, and set off the 
outlines of her figure. The rays of the setting sun fell on her 
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head ; and her complexion, heightened by the red chemise, 
seemed of an unearthly brilliancy. Robespierre, Dan ton, and 
Camille Deimoulins, had placed themselves on her passage, to 
gaze on -her; for all those who anticipated assassination were 
curious to Btudy in her features r.lie expression of that fanati- 
cism which might threaten them on the morrow, S!ie resem- 
bled celestial vengeance appeased and transfigured, and from 
time to time she seemed to seek a glance of intelligence on 
which her eye could rest. Adam Lux awaited the cart at the 
entrance of the Eue St. Honore, and followed it to the foot of 
the scaffold. " He engraved in his heart," to quote Ins own 
words, " this unutterable sweetness amidst the barbarous out- 
cries of the crowd, that look so gentle, yet penetrating, — these 
vivid flashes that broke forth like burning ideas from these 
bright eyes, in which spoke a soul as intrepid as tender. 
Charming eyes, which should have niched a stone." 

Thus an enthusiastic and unearthly attachment accompanied 
her, without her knowledge to the very scaffold, and prepared 
to follow her, in hope of an eternal reunion. The cart stopped, 
and Charlotte, at the sight of the fatal instrument, turned pule, 
but, soon recovering herself, ascended the scaffold with as" 
light and rapid a step as the long cliemlse and her pinioned 
arms permitted. When the executioner, to bare her neck, re- 
moved the handkerchief that covered her bosom, this insult to 
her modesty moved her more than her impending death ; then, 
turning to the guillotine, she placed herself under the axe. 
The heavy blade fell, and her head rolled on the scaffold. One. 
of the assistants, named Legros, took it in his hand and struck 
it on the cheek. It is said that a deep crimson suffusion over- 
spread the face, as though dignity and modesty had for an 
instant lasted longer even than life. 

Such was the death of Marat; such were the life and death 
of Charlotte Corday. In the face of murder history dares not 
praise, and in the face of heroism, dares not condemn her. The 
appreciation of snch an act places us in the terrible alternative 
of blaming virtue or applauding assassination. Like the 
painter who, despairing of rendering the expression of a min- 
gled sentiment, cast a veil over the face of the figure, we must 
leave this mystery to be debated in the abysses of the human 
heart. There are deeds of which men are no judges, and 
which mount, without appeal direct to the tribunal of God. 
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There are in human actions so strange a mixture of weakness 
and strength, pure intent and culpable means, error and truth, 
murder and martyrdom, that we know not whether bo term 
them crime or virtue. The culpable devotion of Charlotte 
Corday is amongst those acts which admiration and horror 
would leave eternally in doubt, did not morality reprove them. 
Had we to find for this sublime liberatrix to her country, and 
generous murderess of a tyrant, a name which should at once 
convey the enthusiasm of our feelings towards her and the 
severity of our judgment on her action, we would coin a 
phrase combining the extreme of admiration and horror, and 
term her the Angel of Assassiuation. 

A few days afterwards Adam Lux published the "Apology 
of Charlotte Corday," and associated himself with her deed, in 
order to share her martyrdom. Arrested and sent to the 
Abbaye, he exclaimed, as he entered the prison, " I shall die, 
then. for her." He perished soon after, saluting as the altar of 
liberty and love, the scaffold which the blood of bis model had 
hallowed. The heroism of Charlotte was sung by the poet 
Andre Chenier, who was himself so soon to die for that com- 
mon fatherland of ail great souls— pure liberty. 

" Whose is this tomb?" sings the German poet, Klopstock. 
" It is the tomb of Charlotte. Let us gather flowers^and scatter 
them over her ashew, for she is dead for her country. No, no, 
gather nothing ; let us seek a weeping willow, and plant it o'er 
her tomb, for she is dead for her country. No, no, plant noth- 
ing ; but weep, and let your tears he blood, for she is dead in 
vain for her country !" Vergniaud, on learning, in his dun- 
geon, of the crime, trial, and death of Charlotte, exclaimed, 
" She destroys us, but Bhe teaches us how to die." 
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HENRY AND JOHN SHEARES. 



Thtcik Trial, Conviction and Execution for High Treason in 
Ireland in 1798.— Sketch of the Patktots. — Full Account 
of theik Trial at Dublin. — The Prisoners Prosecuted by 
Attorney-General Toler, Aftekwabds the Notorious 
Lord Norbury. — The Eloquent Speeches of John Philpot 

CuRRAN AND LORD pLUNKETT IN DkFENCE OF THE PRISONERS. — > 

Touching Letters of John Siiearks to itis Mother and Sis- 
ter Previous to the Execution. — The Final IScene. — Har- 
rowing Incidents at the Scaffold.— Extraohdin a ry ■ Ap- 
pearance of the Bodies on beeng viewed some years after 
in the Vaults of St. Michan's Chuech, Dublin, &c. &c. 

Henry and John Sheares were sons of a Cork Banker, well 
educated and well connected, both barristers, and at the time of 
the trial, Henry was forty-five years old, and married a second wife, 
by whom he had a large family. John was thirty-two, a man of 
fine feeling and vigorous intellect. They were men of very un- 
equal characters. Henry, the eldest, wjih amiable, eluingeful, and 
weak ; John, the youngest, fiery and firm, and of much greater 
abilities. Both had been to France, were present at the taking of 
the Bastille, and John, who was thoroughly ropulilii/an, viriic^ed 
the downfall of the French monarchy, queuehed in the blood of 
Louis XVI., and was seen, after bis return to Ireland, to exhibit 
with delight a handkerchief stained with the royal blood of the un- 
happy king. 

Henry's property was £1,200 a year, which he encumbered; 
John's £11,000, on which he lived after lending his brother money ; 
Mies Steel, to whom John was engaged to be married, says he 
" bought nothing but books." They resided in Bagott street (no w No. 
130), Dublin, and there Henry was arrcBted. John wits arrested at 
Surgeon Lawless'^, in French Street. They had been United Irish- 
men from 1793, and John was a frequent chairman, and apparently a 
man of weight in " The Union." He contributed to " The Press," 
was peculiarly active with his brother in pushing the organization in 
Cork, and became one of the executive. After the arrests of others of 
the Patriots at Bond's in March, 1 798, the Slieareses stepped into the 
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dangerous posts and shared the same fate in ten days after; their 
betrayal, arrest and conviction, was brought about through a Cap- 
tain Arms! rung, who was the spy selected for the oeeas ion. 

This John Warnford Armstrong was a man of good family, a 
Captain in the Kings County Militia. Tie resided near tho 
town of Moat, at a place called liallyeumber, where he died a 
few years ago; he was in receipt of a pension from the British Gov- 
ernment, the price of the Sheares' blood, up to his decease; then sta- 
tioned at I.oughlinstowii Camp, between Dublin and Bray, On the 
lOihof May, 1T98, he went to the store of Byrne, a bookseller, in 
Grafton street, a notorious member of the United Irish Society. He 
was in the habit of bringing there the books current among tho re- 
publican.", ami Byrne (a feeble but not treacherous man) was ab- 
surd enough to introduce him to Henry Sheares at Armstrong's 
own request. Henry declined communication, and went away, but 
John (who had before, noticed Armstrong in the store) soon came 
in, was introduced, anil plunged headlong into communication with 
the spy. Frequent mini-views followed. The means of taking the 
Castle Island-bridge Barracks and 'Loughliustown Camp were con- 
stant topics. On the twentieth of May | Sunday] he dined atBagott 
Street, on .John's invitation. The notorious Ca-tlerciu'h encouraged 
and instructed Armstrong in his treacherous movements. At this 
meeting John informed Armstrong on part of the executive, that he 
was to command the Kings County forces, and discussed many raw 
but important projects. Armstrong had thus formed the acquaint- 
ance to get the brothers in his clutches. On the twenty-first of 
May they were taken prisoners. 

On their arcest a rough draft of a proclamation written by John 
Sheares, was found in the writing desk of Henry. The latter knew 
nothing of it. It was paraded in the front of the prosecution, Cap- 
tain Armstrong being the main force of the attack. Speaking of 
him, Thomas Davis said, "This frightful wretch had sought the ac- 
quaintance of the Shearcses — made it — encouraged their projects-^, 
assisted them with military hints — professed tender love for them 
— mixed with their family — and used to dandle Henry Hluwcs' 
children. We hear the technical monster denies this little fact, 
though he admits all the rest. He shared their hospitality— urged 
n their schemes — came to condole with them in prison— and then 
' 4 them, with his oath I" 



THE TKIAL. 

On the 26th of June, Chief Justice Lord Carleton, Baron 
George and Justices Crooksliank, Chamberlain and Daly, — 
opened the Special Commission. After the grand juries for 
Dublin city and county were sworn, they were addressed by 
Lord Oaricton ; and their numerous priaoaera arraigned. 
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Two bills were found against Samuel Nelson, Michael Byrne, 
Henry and John Sheares, John McCann, and Oliver Bond. 

In those days the court assigned the counsel for the prisoner, 
a concession granted by the 5th of George III., an act intro- 
duced by the father of the Sheares, when a member of the 
Irish Parliament. Prior to that act, no person on a charge of 
treason was entitled to the benefit of counsel. 

The prosecution was conducted by the Attorney- General 
Right Hon. John Arthur Wolfe, the Solicitor-General, John 
Toler (afterwards Lord Norbnry), and the other counsel for 
the crown Mr. Prime Sergeant Fitzgerald with Messrs. 
Saurin, O'Grady, Mayne, Wtbberand Ridgway. 

The counsel for Henry Sheares were Mr. John Pliilfort 
Curran and Mr, William Conyngham Plunkett ; counsel for John 
Sheares, Messrs. Curran and McNally, agisted by. Messrs. Orr 
and Finlay. 

On the 4th of July, 1T98, Lord Carleton, Baron Smith and 
George and Justices Crookshank and Daly eat ; and Henry 
and John Sheares being put to the bar, their indictment for 
High Treason was read by the clerk of the crown. The first 
count stated sixteen overt acts. The second count was for as- 
sociating as United Irishmen, &c. 

Mr. McNally objectei after some delay, that John Declu- 
zean, one of the grand jurors, who found the bills, was an 
alien, not naturalized, and filed a plea in court. The crown 
replied, and Curran supported the plea as follows : — 

My lords, we have looked over this replication, and we find 
that the gentlemen concerned for the crown have thought 
proper to plead in three ways. The subject matter of our plea 
in abatement came very recently to our knowledge. To sup- 
pose that an alien had been upon the grand jury finding a bill 
of indictment involving the duty of allegiance was a rare 
thing; the suspicion of it came late to our knowledge. It would 
have been our duty to he prepared, had we known it in time ; 
but as we did not, and as it is a plea of great novelty, we hope 
the court will not think it nnreasonable to give ua time till to- 
morrow to answer this pleading. 

The court over-ruled the application. 

Mr. Curran — My lords, before we rejoin, it may be prudent 
to consider, whether this replication should not be quashed. 
There are three distinct matters in the replication, and they are 
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repugnant to one another. One is, that the juror is not an 
alien; the second and third contain averments that he is an, 
alien. Clearly, in civil cases, a party cannot plead double 
matter, without the leave of the court ; even the statute which 
gives that benefit, does not admit it without a special motion, 
in order that the court may see whether the pleas can stand 
together. But even that holds only in civil cases, and by the 
authority of an act of parliament. Therefore, your lordsMps 
will consider, whether a replication of this kind, consisting of 
three parts, contradictory and repugnant, ought to be answered. 

Lord Carleton— In civil cases, certainly, the right of plead- 
ing double arises from the act of parliament. As to the objec- 
tion you now make, you must avail yourself of it in some other 
way. "We will not quaBh the replication upon motion. 

A rejoinder and demurrer of insufficiency were then filed on 
the part of the prisoners. 

Mr. Curran— My lords, it is my duty to suggest such reasons 
as occur to me in support of the demurrer filed here on the 
part of the prisoners. My lords, the law of this country has 
declared that in order to the conviction of any man, not only 
of any charge of the higher species of criminal offences, but of 
any criminal charge whatsoever, he must be convicted upon 
the finding of two juries; first, of the grand jury, who deter- 
mine upon the guilt in one point of view ; and, secondly, by 
the corroborative finding of the petty jury, who establish that 
guilt in a more direct manner ; and it is the law of this country, 
that the jurors who shall so find, whether upon the grand, or 
whether upon the petty inquest, shall be probi et legales 
homines orani exceptione majores. They must be open to no 
legal objection Of personal incompetence. "They must be capa- 
ble of having freehold property; and, in order to have free- 
hold property, they must not be open to the objection of being 
born under the jurisdiction of a foreign prince, or owing alle- 
giance to any foreign power. Because the law of this country, 
and, indeed, the Jaw of every country in Europe, has thought 
it an indispensable precaution, to trust no man with the weight 
or influence which territorial possession may give him, con- 
trary to that allegiance which ought to flow from every man 
having property in the country. 

This observation is emphatically forcible in every branch of 
the criminal law; but in the law of treason, it was a degree of 
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force and cogency that fails in every inferior class of offence, 
because the very point to be inquired into in treason, is the 
nature of allegiance. 

The general nature of allegiance may be pretty clear to every 
man. Every man, however unlearned he may be, can easily 
acquire such a notion of allegiance, whether natural and bora 
with him, or whether it be temporary, and contracted by emi- 
gration into another country, lie may acquire a vague, untech- 
nical idea of allegiance, for his immediate personal conduct, 

But I am warranted in saying, that the constitution does not 
suppose, that any foreigner has any direct idea of allegiance, 
but what he owes to his original prince. The constitution sup- 
poses, and takes for granted, that no foreigner has such an idea 
of our peculiar and precise allegiance, as qualities liim to act 
as a juror, where that is the question to be inquired into : and 
I found myself upon this known principle, that though the 
benignity of the English law has in many cases, where strangers 
are tried, given a jury half composed of foreigners and halt' 
natives, that benefit is denied to any man accused of treason, 
for the reason I have stated ; because, says Sir W. Blackstone, 
" aliens are very improper judges of the breach of allegiance." 
A foreigner is a most improper judge of what the allegiance is 
which binds an English subject to his constitution. And, 
therefore, upon that idea of utter incompetency in a stranger, 
is every foreigner directly removed and repelled from the pos- 
sibility of exercising a function that he is supposed utterly un- 
able to discharge. 

If one Frenchman shall be suffered to find a bill of indict- 
ment between our Lord the King and his subjects, by a parity 
of reasoning, may twenty-three men of the same descent be 
put into the bos, with authority to find a bill of indictment. 
By the same reason that the court may communicate with one 
man, whose hm^uajrt; they do not know, may they communi- 
cate with twenty-three natives of twenty-three different coun- 
tries and languages. 

How far do I mean to carry this? Thus far: that every 
statute, or means by which allegiance may be shaken off, and 
any kind of benefit or privilege conferred upon an emigrating 
foreigner, is for ever to be considered by a court of justice with 
relation to that natural incompetency to perform certain trusts, 
which is taken for granted, and established by the law of Eng- 
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land. I urge it with this idea, that whether the privilege is 
conferred by letters patent, making the foreigner a denizen, 
or whether by act of parliament, making him as a native sub- 
ject, the letters patent, or act of parliament, should be con- 
strued secundum subjectam maleriam ; and a court of justice 
will take care, that no privilege' be supposed to be granted, in- 
compatible with the original situation of the party to whom, or 
the constitution of the country in which, it is conferred. 

Therefore, my lords, my clients have pleaded, that the bill of 
indictment to which they have been called upon to answer, has 
been found, among others, by a foreigner, born under a foreign 
allegiance, and incapable of exercising the right of a juror, 
upon the grand, or the petty inquest. That is the substance 
of the plea in abatement. The counsel for the crown have re- 
plied, and we have demurred to the second and third parts of 
the replication. 

My lords, I take it to be a rule of law, not now to be ques- 
tioned, that there is a distinction in our scatute laws; some are 
of a public, some of a private nature. 

That part of the legislative edict which is considered as of a 
public nature, is supposed to be recorded in the breasts of the 
King's judges. As the King's judges, you are the depositories 
and the records of the public law of the country. 

But wherever a private indulgence is granted, or a mere per- 
sonal privilege conferred, the King's judges are not the depos- 
itories of such laws, though enacted with the same publicity ; 
you are not the repositories of deeds or titles which give men 
franchises or estates, nor of those statutes which ease a man of 
a disability, or grant him a privilege. With regard to the in- 
dividual to whom they relate, they are mere private acts, 
muniments, or deeds, call them by what name you please ; 
thev are to be shown as private deeds, to such courts as it may 
be thought necessary to bring them forward. Therefore, if 
there be any act of parliament, by which a man is enabled to 
eay lie has shaken off the disability which prevented him from 
intermeddling in the political or judicial arrangement of the 
country; if he says be is no longer to be considered as an 
alien, he must show that act specially to the court in his plead- 
ing. The particular authority, whether by letters of denization, 
or act of parliament, must bo set forth, that the court may 
judge of the n, that if it-be by act of parliament, the court may 
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see whether he comes within the provisions of the act. This 
it plication does no such thing. 

The second and the third parts were intended to he founded 
upon the statute of Charles II., and also, I suppose, upon Iho 
subsequent statute, made to give it perpetuity, with certain 
additional requisites. The statute of Charles recites, that the 
kingdom was wasted by the unfortunate troubles of that time; 
and that trade hud decreased, for want of merchants. After 
thus stating generally the grievances which had afflicted the 
trade and population of the country, and the necessity of en- 
couraging emigration from abroad, it goes on and says, that 
strangers may be induced to transport themselves and families, 
to replenish the country, if they may be made partakers of the 
advantages and free exercise of their trades, without interrup- 
tion and disturbance. 

The grievance was the scarcity of men ; the remedy was the 
encouragement of foreigners to transport themselves : and the 
encouragement given was such a degree of protection, as was 
necessary to the full exercises of their trades, in dealing, buying, 
and selling, and enjoying the fullest extent of personal security. 
Therefore, it enacts, that all foreigners, of the Protestant relig- 
ion, and all merchants, &c, who shall, within the term of seven 
years, transport themselves to this country, shall be deemed 
and reputed natural-born subjects, and may 'imphad and le 
impleaded, and prosecute, and- defend suits. 

The intention was to give them protection for the purposes 
for which they were encouraged to come here; and therefore 
the statute, instead of saying generally they shall be subjects 
to all intents and purposes, specifically enumerates the priv- 
ileges they shall enjoy. If the legislature intended to make 
them subjects to all intents and purpose*, it bad nothing more 
to do than say so. But not having meant any such thing, the 
statute is confined to the enumeration of the mere hospitable 
rights and privileges to be granted to such foreign era as come 
here for special purposes. It states, that he may implead, and 
shall be answered unto, that he may prosecute and defend 
suits. Why go on and tell a man, who is to all intents and 
purposes a natural-born subject, that he may implead and 
bring actions? I say, it is to all intents and purposes absurd 
and preposterous. If all privileges be granted in the first 
instance, why mention particular parts afterwards ? A man 
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would be esteemed absurd, who by his grant gave a tiling 
under a general description, and afterwards granred the partic- 
ular parts. What would be thought of a man who gave 
another bis horse, and then said to the grantee, " I also give 
you liberty to ride him when and where yon please?" 

What was the case here? The government of Ireland said, 
we want men of skill and industry, we invite yon to come over, 
our intention is, that if yon be Protestants, ion shall be pro- 
tected: but you are not to be judges, or legislators, or kings. 
"We make an act of parliament, giving yon protection and en- 
couragement to follow the trades for your knowledge in which 
we invite you ; yon are to exorcists your trade as a natural- born 
subject. How? With full power to make a bargain and en- 
force it: we invest you with the same power, and you shall 
have the same benefit, as if you were appealing to your own 
natural form of public justice ; you shall be here as a French- 
man in Paris, buying selling the commodities appertaining to 
your trade. 

Look at another clause in the act of parliament, which is said 
to make a legislator of this man, or a juror, to pass upon the 
life and death of a fellow-subject,— no, not a fellow-subject, but a 
stranger. It says, " you may purchase an estate, and you may 
enjoy it, without being a trustee for the crown." Why was 
that necessary, if he were a subject to all intents and purposes t 

This statute had continuance for the period of seven years 
only : that is, it limited the time in which a foreigner might 
avail himself of its benefits to seven years. The statute i 
George I. revives it, and makes it perpetual. I trust I may 
say, that whenever, an act of parliament is made, giving per- 
petuity to a former act, no greater force or operation can be 
given to the latter, than would have been given to the former, 
bad it been declared perpetual at the time of its enactment. 
An act of that kind is merely to cure the defect of continu- 
ance; therefore, it does no more than is necessary to that end. 
Then bow will it stand? Thus: that any man, who, within 
seven years after the passing of the act of (Jharles II. perform- 
ing the requisites there mentioned, shall have the privileges 
thereby granted for ever thereafter. The court would assume 
the office of legislation, not of construction, if they inferred or 
supplied by intendment, a longer period than seven years; 
there is nothing in the subBeonent act, changing the term of 
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eeven years limited in the former; it is not competent to a 
court of justice to alter or extend the operation of a statute by 
the introduction of clauses not to be found in it. It is the 
business of the legislature to enact lawB, of the court to expound 
them. 

It is worthy of observation, my lords, that this subsequent 
statute has annexed certain explicit conditions to be performed 
by the person who is to take the benefit of the preceding act ; 
for it is provided, that no person shall have the benefit of the 
former act, unless he take the several oaths appointed to be taken 
by the latter ; among which, is the oath against the Pretender, 
which is not stated in the replication. 

There is a circumstance in the latter act, which, with regard 
to the argument, is extremely strong, to show, that the legislature 
did not intend to grant the universal franchise and privilege to 
all intents and purposes. It revives every part of the former, 
save that part exempting aliens from the payment of excise. 
Will it be contended, that an alien should be considered as a 
natural-born subject to all intents and purposes, and yet be 
exempt from the payment of excise ? It is absurd, and impos- 
sible. 

Put it in another point of view. What is an act of naturali- 
zation ? It is an encroachment npon the common law rights, 
which every man born in this country has in it ; those rights 
are encroached upon and taken away by a stranger. The 
Btatute therefore should be construed with the rigour of a penal 
law. The court, to be sure, will see, that the stranger has the 
full benefit intended for him by the statute ; but they will not 
give him any privilege inconsistent with the rights of the natural- 
born subjects, or incompatible with the fundamental principles 
of the constitution into which he is admitted ; and I found my- 
self npon this, that after declaring that he shall be considered 
as a natural born subject, the act states such privileges only as 
are necessary to the exercise of trade and the enjoyment of 
property. 

Therefore, it comes back to the observation just now made. 
Is not any man pleading a statute of naturalization, by which he 
claims to be considered as a natural-born subject, bound to set 
forth a compliance with all the requisites pointed out by that 
statute ? He is made a native to a certain extent, upon com- 
plying with certain conditions; is he not hound to state that 
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compliance ? Here he has not stated them. But I go farther ; 
I say, that every condition mentioned in the statute of Charles, 
should be set forth in the second part of the replication ; that he 
came with an intent of settling ; that lie brought his family aud 
his stock ; that he took the oaths before the proper magistrates ; 
and after a minute statement of every fact, he should state the 
additional oath required by the statute George I. 

But, my lords, a great question remains behind to be decided 
upon. I know of no case upon it. I do not pretend to say, that 
tho industry of other men may not have discovered a case. But 
I would not be surprised, if no such case could be found ; if since 
the history of the administration of justice in all its forms in 
England, a stranger had not been found intruding himself into 
its concerns ; if through the entire history of our courts of justice, 
an instance was not to be found, of the folly of a stranger inter- 
fering upon so awful a subject, as the breach of allegiance be- 
tween a subject and his king. 

My lord*, I beg leave upon this part to say, that it would be 
a most formidable thing, it' a court of justice would pronounce 
a determination big with danger, if they said that ati alien 
may find a bill of indictment involving the doctrine of allegi- 
ance. It is permitting liim to intermeddle in a business of 
which he cannot lie supposed to have any knowledge. Shall 
a subject of the Irish crown lie charged with a breach of his 
allegiance upon the saying of a German, an Italian, a French- 
man or a Spaniard? Can any man suppose anything more 
monstrous or absurd, than that of a stranger being competent 
to form an opinion upon the subject % I would not form a sup- 
position upon it. At a time when the generals, the admirals, 
and the captains of France are endeavoring to pour their 
armies upon us, shall we permit their petty detachments to 
attack us injudicial hostility ? Shall we sit inactive, and see 
their skirmishers take off our fellow-subjeet3 by explosion in a 
jury room? 

When did this man come into the country? Is the raft upon 
which he floated now in court ? What has he said upon the 
back of the bill ? What understanding had he of it? If he 
can write more than his own name, and had wrote igniramus 
upon the back of the indictment, he might have written truly ; 
he might say, he knew nothing of the matter. 

Ho says he is naturalized ; I am glad of it ; you are wel- 
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come to Ireland, sir; you shall have all (.lie privileges of a 
stranger, independent of the invitation by which you came ; 
if you sell, you shall recover the price of your wares, yon shall 
enforce the contract; if you purchase an estate, you shall 
transmit it to your children, if you have tiny, if not, your de- 
visee shall have it. But you must know, that in this constitu- 
tion, there, are laws binding upon the court as strongly as upon 
you ; the statute itself which omfers the privileges yon enjoy, 
makes yon incapable of discharging o(Ih;:;s. Why ? Because 
they go to the fundamentals of the constitution, and belong 
only to those men who have an interest; in that constitution 
transmitted to thein from their ancestors. 

Therefore, my lords, the foreigner must be content; he shall 
be kept apart from the judicial functions; in <-be extansive 
words of Che act of parliament, he shall be kept from "all 
places of trust whatsoever." If the act had been silent in 
that part, the court would notwithstanding be bound to say, 
that, it did not confer the power of filling the high depart- 
ment of the state. The alien would still be incapable of sitting 
in either house of parliament, he would be incapable rif advis- 
ing with the king, or holding any place of constitutional trust 
whatever. What! shall it he said, (here is no trust in the 
office of a grand juror? .1 do not speak or th'nk lightly of the 
sacred office confided to your lordships of administering jus- 
tice between the crown and the subject, or between subject 
and subject: 1 do not compare the office of a grand juror to 
that. But, in the name of God, with regard to the issues of 
life and death, with regard to the consequences of imputed or 
established criminality, what difference is there, in the import- 
ance of the constitution, between the juror who brings in a 
verdict, and the judge who pronounces upon that verdict the 
sentence of the law? Shall it be said, that the former is no 
place of trust ? What is the place of trust meant by the 
statute ? It is not merely giving a thing to another, or depos- 
iting for safe custody, it means constiPtiUonal trust, the trust 
of executing given departments, in which the highest confi- 
dence must be reposed in the man appointed to perform them. 
It means not the trust of keeping a paltry chattel, it means 
the awful trust of keeping the secrets of the state, and of the 
king. 

Look at the weight of the obligation imposed upon the 
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juror ; loo); at the enormous extent of the danger, if he violate 
or disregard it. At a time like the present, a time of war, 
what is the trust to be confided to the conscience of a French- 
man ? But I am speaking of the lives of my client', mid I do 
not choose, even here to state the terms of the trust, lust I 
might furnish as many hints of mischief, as I am anxious to 
furnish arguments of defence. But shall a Frenchman, at this 
moment, be entrusted with those secrets upon which your sit- 
ting upon that bench may eventually depend. What is the 
inquiry to be made? Having been a pedlar in the country, is 
he to have the selling of the country, if he be inclined to do 
bo? Is he to have confided to him the secrets of the state % 
He may remember to have had a fist allegiance, thit lie lias 
sworn to it: ho might find civilians to aid his perfidious logic, 
and to tell him, that a secret communicated to him by the 
humanity of the country which received him, might be dis- 
closed to the older and better matured allegiance sworn to a 
former power! He might give up the prefidious ns^ of his 
conscience to the. integrity of the older title. Shall the power 
of calling upon an Irishman to taka his trial before au Irish 
judgs, before " the country, :1 be left to the broken speech, the 
lingua Franca, of a stranger coming among you and saying, 
I was naturalised by act of parliament, and I cannot carry on 
my trade without dealing in the blood of your citizens. 

He holds up your statute as his protection, and flings it 
against your liberty, claiming the rigiit of exercising a judicial 
function, feeling at the same time, the honest love for au older 
title to allegiance. It is a love which every man ought to feel, 
and which every subject of this country would feel if he left 
this country tomorrow, and went to spend h-is last hour among 
the Hottentots of Africa. I do trust in God, there is not a 
man who hears me, who does net feel, that he would ean'y with 
him to the remotest part of the globe, the old ties which bound 
him to his original friends, his country, and his king: I do as 
the advocate of my clients, of my country — as the advocate 
for you, my lords, whose elevation prevents you from the possi- 
bility of having advocates for yourselves, — for your children, 
stand up and rely upon it, that this aet of parliament, has been 
confined to a limited operation. It was enacted for a limited 
purpose, and will not allow this meddling stranger to pass 
upon the life, fame or fortune of the gentlemen at the bar, — of 
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me, their advocate, — of you their judges, — or of any man in 
the nation. 

My lords, you deny him no advantage that strangers ought 
to have. By extending the statute, you take away the right 
from a native of the country, and you transfer one to an inter- 
meddling stranger, I do not mean to use him with disrespect; 
he may be a respectable and worthy man ; but whatever he 
may be, I do with humble reliance upon the justice of the 
court, deprecate the idea of communicating to him that high, 
awful, and tremendous privilege of passing upon life, of ex- 
pounding the law in cases of treason; it being a fundamental 
maxim that strangers will, most improperly, be called upon to 
judge of breaches of allegiance between a subject and his 
sovereign. 

The counsel for the crown replied and contended that by 
the 14th and 15th of Chas. II. chap. 23, for the encouragement 
of foreigners of the Protestant religion settling as colonists in 
Ireland, aliens, having taken the oaths of supremacy and alle- 
giance in being of the Protestant religion were to be reputed 
as lieges, free and natural siihjecis of his Majesty's Kingdom in 
all respeefs, construction and purposes, as if they had been 
born in the Kingdom of Ireland. 

The Court overruled the objection. 

Affidavits were then put in on part of the prisoners stating 
that material witnesses, without the benefit of whose testimony 
the prisoners could not go to trial, were to be summoned from 
distant parts of the Kingdom, and a postponement of their 
trials was prayed for on these grounds. The witnesses named 
by John Slieares were Sir Joseph Hoaro, Sir Richard Kellet, 
Sir Patrick O'Connor, Rev. Mr. Lee, Rev. Mr. Stowed, Mr. 
Henry and Edward Hoare, Esq., and the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery. Some of these gentlemen were the intimate friends of 
the father of the prisoners. The Rev. Mr. Lee was the tutor of 
the younger prisoner. 

The Solicitor-General urgently opposed the postponement, 
as the public he said were waiting the event of it with anxions 
expectation, and though be would not wish to accelerate it, yet 
he felt the disposal of it was of great importance. 

Lord Oarleton, however, acceded to the application, and the 
trial was postponed to 12th July following. 

In the interim, Arthur Wolfe, (subsequently Lord Kilwar- 
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den) was elevated to the Bench, and Toler became Attorney- 
General, and acted in that capacity at the trial ; Mr. Stewart 
being made Solicitor- General. 

Special Commission, 

Dublin, July, 1798. 
Before Lord Carleton, Barons Smith and Geokge, and 
Justices Ckookshank and Daly. 

On July, 12 1798, the trial was regularly. commenced, at the 
desire of John Sheares. Mr. Ponsonby was assigned as one of 
his counsel in the place of Mr. Cnrran, in order that each pris- 
oner should have four counsel between them. 

The Clerk of the Crown then called over the panel of 
Jurors, when the following Jury, composed of men of high 
respi'c:;il>ilify, and compared with the ordinary Juries of this 
frightful period, was one that the prisoners might have thought 
an honest and impartial one. 

Sir Thomas Lighton, Foreman, Robert Shaw, Price Black- 
wood, John StewMi-t, Geo'ge Palmer, Henry Woodward, Rich- 
ard Sayers, John Far^ange, Cornelius Gantier, William. Spar- 
row, Charles Bingham, and John Ferns. 

Some of these were intimate friends of Cnrran ; the last 
mentioned gentleman, one of his convivial associates. It was 
to this intimacy Curran alluded at the commencement of his 
speech, when in referring to the atrocions statement of the 
Attorney -General, that the public mind required to be appeased 
by the speedy disposal of this case. 

The traversers' counsel were John Philpot Curran, Mr. Plun- 
ket, Mr. McNally, and Mr. George Ponsonby, with Mr. Ann- 
strong Fitzgerald as agent. 

Mr. Webber opened the pleadings, and Toler as Atlorney- 
General stated the case for the prosecution to the Jury. This 
Bpeech, says Dr. Madden, was one of the most rancorous, and 
so far as concerned Henry Sheares, one of the most unjustifiable 
speeches that was ever pronounced by a public prosecutor. 
Not only facts were distorted, circumstances favorable to the 
prisoner suppressed, but statements were boldly made, utterly 
at variance with the evidence he had to adduce on the part of 
the prosecution. 

He commenced his speech by describing the prisoners as 
"gentlemen of that profession to which he belonged, and to 
which he was bound by every tie of affection, regard, and grati- 
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tude that can bind a man of honorable feelings." A little 
further lie designates them "as men of considerable talents 
and learn big in the law." And in a subsequent sentence, he 
says : — " The prisoners were not persons such as had been seen 
too frequently on the circuits which they had attended as bar- 
risters; men of a low rank in life, unlettered, unacquainted 
with the excellence of the law under which they lived ; nor 
were they men, whose ignorance, at the *:ime time that it ex- 
posed them to being made the wretched instruments of seduc- 
tion, rendered them rather objects of pity than punishment. 
No I the gentlemen of the jury wou'd find, in the course of 
the trial, that the prisoners were no strangers to literary pur- 
suits, or to the exercise of talents." He then proceeded to 
preface his vituperation against the prisoners, with a declara- 
tion of the pain enforced on him by his duty as a public prose- 
cutor on such an occasion. He said : " There was not a man 
who knew him in private life, that did not know it weighed 
heavily upon him." There was not a. man living acquainted 
with the character of the learned gentleman, who knew that a 
feeling of compunction in the discharge of any duty, however 
awful, ever weighed one jot on his mind. 

" But mistaken lenity," added Mr. Toler, •' to atrocious delin- 
quents is at all times ' crudrlix mhtri.Ki>r<Ua ' with respect to 
the public. A banditti of men associated under the de- 
nomination Of United Irishmen, imported French principles, 
and improved on them ; the pen and tongue of every revolution- 
ary ruffian was put in requisition, — these were the principles 
and docrrines which approached us like plague, pestilence and 
famine, and were the dreadful presagers and forerunners of bat- 
tle, murder and sudden death." He says it would be illiberal 
to overbear men in the situation of the prisoners with the lan- 
guage of insult;" and he then proceeds to denominate them 
assassins and cowards as well as traitors. In alluding to the 
paper written by John Shearcs, he asks, " who can read the 
bloody scroll, and not pronounce upon the intentions and im- 
agination of the heart which composed it ?" — and whilst he thus 
beheld it, he thought he had in full and palpable form before 
him, the sanguinary author penning it, with his bloody dagger 
in one hand, and pointing in triumph to the revolutionary tri- 
bunal and guillotine with the other. I admire the wisdom of 
the laws of those countries, which put traitors and cowards in 
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the same class as public criminals ; and I am free to say, that 
the man who is a traitor or coward enough, not to take that 
unequivocal part which becomes him at such a time as this, 
deserves the severest punishment, and the execration of his 
country." With tins observation, and a remark that there was 
not a single line of the paper in question, the effect of which 
was not 

" But to teach. 

Blondy instruction, wliict), being taught, returns 

To plague the Lnyeatur.*' 

* * * * he committed the case of the prisoners to 
God and his country, without being able bo far to preserve the 
common decency of his office as crown prosecutor, as to con- 
clude his laborious effort to establish the guilt of the prisoners, 
with the ordinary form of recommendation to the jury, of giv- 
ing the accused the benefit of any doubt that might be favor- 
able to them in the evidence adduced against them." 

The first witness called fur the prosecution, was Alderman 
Alexander, who proved "that he found in John's open desk, 
in Bagott's street, the following paper. (The words in italids 
were iinerlined; those between the crochets were struck across 
with the pen.) 

" Irishmen, 

["Your country ie free; all those monsters who usurped ita 
government to oppress its people are in our hands, except such 
as have] 

" Your country is free and yon are about to he avenged 
[already] that vile government which has so long and so 
cruelly oppressed yon is no more; some of its most atro- 
cious monsters have already paid the forfeit of their lives, and 
the rest are in our hands [waiting their fate.] The national 
flag, the sacred green, is at this moment flying over the ruins 
of despotism, and that capitol which a few hours past [was the 
scene] witnessed the debauchery, [the machinations] plots and 
crimes of your tyrants, is now the citadel of triumphant patriot- 
ism and virtue. Arise, then, united sons of Ireland ; arise like a 
«reat and powerful people determined to [live] be free or die ; 
arm yourselves by every means in your power, and rush like lions 
on your foes; consider, that [in disarming your enemy] for 
every enemy you disarm, you arm a friend, and thus become 
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doubly powerful ; in the cause of liberty, inaction is cowardice, 
and the coward shall forfeit the property he has not the on rage 
to protect. Let his arms be seized and transferred to those 
gallant [patriots] spirits who want, and will use them; yes, 
Irishmen, we s wear by that eternal justice, in whose cause yon 
fight, that the brave patriot, wlio survives the present glorious 
struggle, and the family of him who has fallen, or shall fall 
hereafter in it, shall receive from the hands of a grateful nation 
an ample recompense out of [tho-e funds] that property which 
the crimes of our enemies [shall] have forfeited into its hands, 
and his name [too] shall be inscribed on the national record of 
Irish revolution, as a glorious example to all posterity ; but 
we Uh-wisK .'swear to punish jobbery with d<:ath and infamy. 

" We also swear that we will never sheathe the sword until 
every [person] being in the country, is restored to those equal 
rights, which the God of nature h. a given to all men ; until an 
order of things shall be established, in which nn superiority 
shall be acknowledged among the citizens of Erin, but that 
[which] of virtue and talent [shall .entitle to.] 

" [As for those degenerate wretches who turn their awards 
against their native country, the national vengeance awaits 
them. Let them find no quarter unless they shidl prove their 
repentance by speedily deserting, exchanging from the stand- 
ard of slavery, for that of freedom, under which their former 
errors may be buried, and they may share the glory and advan- 
tages that are due to the patriot bands of Ireland.] 

" Many of the military feel the love of liberty glow within 
their breasts, and have [already to] joined the national stand- 
ard ; receive [those] with open arms, such as shall follow so glori- 
ous an example, they can render signal service to the cause of 
freedom, and shall be rewarded according to their deserts : but 
for the wretch who turns his sword against his country, let the 
national vengeance be visited on him, let him find no quarter, 
two other crimes demand 

"Rouse all the energies of your souls; call forth all the 
merit and abilities which a vicious government consigned to 
obscurity, and under the conduct of your chosen leaders march 
with a steady step to victory ; heed not the glare of [a mercen- 
ary] hired soldiery, or aristocratic yeomanry, they cannot stand 
the vigorous shock of freemen, [close with them man to man, 
and let them see what vigor the cause of freedom can.] Their 
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trappings and tlieir arms will soon be yours, and the detested 
govern i iient of England to which we vow eternal hatred, shall 
iearn that the treasures [she it] they exhaust on [their mercen- 
ary] its aecsiutered slaves for the purpose of butchering Irish- 
men, shall but further enable us to learn to turn their swords 
on its devoted head. 

Attack them in every direction by day and by night ; avail 
yourselves of the natural advantages of your country, which 
are innumerable, and with which you are better acquainted 
than they; where you cannot oppose them in fult force, con- 
stantly harrass their rear and tlieir flanks ; cut off their provis- 
ions, and magazines, and prevent them as much as possible 
from uniting their forces ; but whatever moment you cannot 
[pass him] devote to fighting for your country, be [devoted to] 
passed in learning how to fight for it, or preparing the means 
of war; for war, war alone, must occupy every mind and 
every hand in Ireland until its long oppressed soil be purged 
of all its enemies. 

Vengeance, Irishmen, vengeance on your oppressors. Re- 
member what thousands of your dearest friends have perished 
by their [murders, cruel plot-,] merciless orders / remember 
their burnings, their rackmgs, their torturing, tlieir military 
massacres, and their legal murders. Itemember Orr. 

Mr. Dwyer, Secretary to the Attorney-general, was the next 
witness called, who proved that he was intimately acquainted 
by professional intereonrse with both the Sheares, knew their 
handwriting, and the proclamation was the handwriting of John, 
and also proved to the documents as being in the handwriting 
of Henry. 

Cross examined: Both of these gentlemen are of unblem- 
ished character as men of honor and integrity. I come here 
reluctantly to testify in this case. 

The Crown next called as a witness Captain John, W. Arnv- 
gtirong, who was examined by Mr. Sawrin ; the witness de- 
tailed his meeting with the Sheareses, his conversation with 
them ; that John had undertaken to find what United men were 
in Armstrong's regiment; that the witness entreated secrecy on 
John's part, — that he called on the brothers at their house at 
4 o'clock, p. m., on the 10th of May, and there discussed the 
taking of the camp at Leighlinstown ; he also met thorn on the 
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evenings of the 11th and 12th, and dined with him on Sunday, 
when after dinner John wrote down many names of officers 
and men, including Captain Crofcon, Lieutenant Wilkinson, &c, 
who could be relied on. A return of the number organised 
and. armed men in th* different counties was also written on 
the same paper. This paper was produced in Court, and pro- 
ven to be found on the person of John at the time of his arrest. 
That when thes prisoners were taken to the guard room of 
the castle, and while, there in custody, Armstrong, called on 
John, expressed Mb apparent -surprise .and concern at seeing the 
prisoner there, inquired if there was any danger of the prisoner, 
or if the government had any charge against him— -offered his 
ecrviees in the most friendly manner. The prisoner expressed 
liia gratification, for his friendly visit and attention ; he also re- 
marked that all he feared was that a certain paper had been 
found in his desk ; that if it was, he would certainly be com- 
mitted, and recommended the* witness to withdraw immediate- 
ly from the room, lest any injurious suspicion might attach 
upon him, if seen in conversation with him, the prisoner ; and 
requested the 1 witness to eall on his family and pacify their 
fears, which he promised to do, and departed. 

Armstrong's cross-examination by Mr. Curran was very 
searching, terse and bitter. 

The leading features of the criss-examination are as follows: 
Witness first became acquainted with the Sheares at Byrne's 
boolc-store in Grafton street ; subsequently visited at their house 
in Bagot street; dined with the family; had a conversation about 
politics after, dinner; don't remember of speaking in harsh 
terms of the government, the chancellor or the Speaker of the 
House ; might have done so ; am a captain in the Kings County 
Militia; alter making the. acquaintance of the prisoners was 
not in active service, nor until after their arrest ; was not allow- 
ed to join my own regiment, which was then in service some 
distance; from Dublin. This: was by prohibition from Lord 
Castelreagh. I was desirous to get in active service, and vol- 
unteered and' obtained the command of the (iren&dier company 
of the Londonderry Militia.. I was one of the few .who. escaped 
with life at. the unfortunate battle ; of Slievebnry Mountain, 
where Colonel Walpole- was killed and his party diseo to fitted. 
I was wounded at this place in the engagement on the 4th of 
June; this waa a fortnight after my last interview with the 
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, and six weeks prior to this trial ; our party caught 
three of the peasants; one of them I had hanged for refusing 
to give information, the other was efio't, and the third was sus- 
pended, taken down at id ordered twenty-five lashes. When he 
received eight, he cried ontthat he would give information ; we 
then made a guide of him. 

Mr. Our ran. — Which did yon make a guide of? 

Armstrong, (jocularly). — The one that was neither shot or 



Mr. Curran —When yon 1 dined at the house of the traversers 
did you riot caress the children of Henry, and take them in 
your arms! 

Armstrong— I did not. I don't remember. 

Q. Do you believe in the existence of a deity, and a future 
Btate of rewards and punishments. 

A. I have always professed that belief, and have never de- 
nied the obligation of an oath. [ have never said " that if no 
person could be found to cut off the head of the King of Eng- 
land, that I would do it." I have never declared •' that the 
works of Paine com tain ed my creed." Was instructed by Led 
CnsU'lreagh to dine with the prisoners, and extract if possible, 
all their secrets. 

This concluded the case for the prosecution. 

An application for adjournment on the part of the prisoners 
was then made, hut in vain. Counsel were desired to proceed 
with the defence, when- 

Mr. G. Ponsoiiby opened oil the part of John Slieares, and 
commented severely on the law of -high treason in Ireland, 
where one witness was sufficient to convict, and that witness in 
this case being a spy and informer, whereas the law of England 
required two 1 witnesses in order to secure conviction. He ani- 
madverted with great seventy on Captain Armstrong's testi- 
mony, and said of him : " I know not how you will be inclined 
to appreciate the conduct of a man who gets into the confidence 
of another for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of matters 
he could not otherwise obtain, and make use of that knowledge 
against the life of a person from whom he obtained it! — and 
yet, if we believe him, he did this. I pass no opinion on such 
conduct, I leave that for you to do; but this I will say, that if 
I were a juryman, I would not be quick to convict upon the 
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evidence of a man who acknowledged that he became the 
friend of another fur the purpose oi' betraying the friendship 
and taking away the life of that friend." 

On the conclusion of Mr. Potisonby'a address, Mr. Pliinket 
followed in behalf of Henry, in a very able and lumimnis 
argument, and after speaking to the points of law in the case, 
he continued the argument as follows : 

My Lokds and Gentlemen : 

A very few observations remain in point of fact. What I 
have hitherto said applies to both the prisoners, so far as re- 
spects the law of the case. But with regard to the facts, I 
must trouble you, upon the ease of Mr. Henry Sheares, much 
less indeed than I would otherwise do, if 1 was not to be fol- 
lowed by a very able advocate, who will speak to the evi- 
dence. 

With regard to Mr. Henry Sheares, the evidence against him 
rests upon the testimony of Captain Armstrong alone. As to 
the law stated by Mr. Ponsonby, of two witnesses being nec- 
essary, I will not give any positive opinion upon it. I do not 
pretend to say whether the statute in England enacted a new 
law, or only declared the old. There are great authorities, 
who say it is only a declaratory statute — among others, Lord 
Coke says, two witnesses were necessary by the common law. 
If he be right, we are entitled to the benefit of the common 
law, and will claim it. But I throw that out of the case — not 
concluded indeed ; but supposing that, in point of law, the tes- 
timony of one witness is sufficient to convict, I beg leave to 
observe upon the nature of that testimony ; which kind of 
story it is which fell from the lips of the witness — how far it 
is natural or probable, or entitled to credit, merits your con- 
sideration, when compared with your observance upon life and 
manners. That so rash and indiscreet a confidence should be 
reposed in this stripling, without any previous acquaintance 
of himself, his life, or manners— without any pledge of 
secrecy — but rashly and suddenly, as if he had fallen in love 
with him upon first interview— is matter for your conjecture. 
How far it was an honorable ministry, is for your judgment. 

la the case of a common informer, his evidence is weighed 
with caution. Every circumstance throwing a doubt upon it 
is to be attended to. If the testimony exceeds the ( 
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rules of life and course of experience, the jury are cautious in 
admitting it. But this is not the case of a common informer. 
It is not the case of an accomplice, who repents his crime. 
That might be the fate of an honorable mind. A man may be 
involved in the guilt of conspiring or treason, and retrieve him- 
self nobly by making an atonement to his country and his 
God, by a fair and full confession of the crime. But that is 
not the case here. This is the case of a man going for the pur- 
pose of creating and producing guilt, that he might make 
discovery of it. Does it not appear that the conception of the 
guilt was entertained in the mind, if not fomented by the wit- 
ness. You are to consider the different motives and move- 
ments of the human heart, and how wavering dispositions may 
be taken advantage of, and urged on by dexterous persuasion 
to a conduct which the seduced may abhor. You are not now 
trying whether the prisoner be a man of strong frame — of firm 
nerves and mind, capable of resisting allurements of guilt and 
temptation to vice. But you are to try whether the evidence 
has satisfied you that he has been guilty of treason. 

Suppose now the evidence to be true : would it not shake 
the mind of an ordinary man, not of the most strong and firm 
disposition, if he saw an officer cf the camp making declara- 
tions hostile to government — making a sacrifice of his situa- 
tion, saying, "I will betray the camp which I am appointed to 
guard " — if he goes and persecutes another with his volunteer- 
ing treason, fastens upon him in the streets, follows him abroad, 
and haunts him at his hou^e ; I say, are you surprised at seeing 
the other'listen for a moment to the temptation, when he per- 
ceives that the man whose more immediate duty it is to resist 
the treason, has adopted it? I say this, supposing for a mo- 
ment that the evidence is true ; I will show you presently it is 
not. 

Was it the part of an honostman to seek repeated interviews 
— to follow the other to his house and into the bosom of his 
family, until at last he lodged him in a jail ? Did he know the 
prisoners before ? — was he acquainted with their lives and char- 
acters ? No ; but, seized with a sudden zeal of turning inform- 
er against them, he insinuates himself into their acquaintance. 
I can conceive the zeal of an honest mind in the moment of 
mistaken- enthusiasm to be led into an act of vice to save his 
country. I can conceive an exertion of Roman virtue flinging 
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morals into the gulf as a sacrifice to patriotism. Bnt what r 
life must there have been to claim praise for that act of enthu 
siastic ardour? There must have been a life of religious feel- 
ings, of continued virtue, and disinterested, honorable views. 
In such a case yon can, by exerting your imagination, account 
for an act of perfidy to save the country. Bnt does this wit 
dcss stand in that point of view ? No, gentlemen, by his own 
confession he is convicted, and we shall show by a crowd of 
witnesses, whose characters are above imputation, that he does 
not believe in the existence of -God, or a future state of rewards 
and punishments- — that he is a notorious republican, and devoid 
of the principles of loyalty. Hear his own account. "Was he 
a man of decided loyalty— attached to his king and country ? 
No ; he confessed he had been in the habit of reading Fame's 
pamphlets — -his Mights of Man and his Age of Reason — his 
creed was founded upon these, and he drinks republicanism as 
a toast — and this man, the companion of Byrne, and who had 
been foolishly democratic, engages in conference with Mr. 
Sheaves, and enters upon the new office of informer for the good 
of his country! It is surprising that bjtween the violence of 
republicanism and the zeal of an informer for the crown, the 
mean proportion of virtuous patriotism could not be found 1 
The friend of Mr. Patrick Byrne — the drinker of republican 
toasts, suddenly becomes a spy for the good of his country ! 
Yon see, gentlemen^ the evidence which has been laid before 
you. Is there any one fact brought forward, except, the naked, 
testimony of this informer, to fa-ten guilt upon Mr. Henry 
Sheares? He has chosen his time of interview with great dis- 
cretion ; no person has been present at the conversations, but 
the prisoners, who cannot give evidence for each other. Has 
the person who introduced them been brought forward, or the 
sergeant of the militia) They are in the power of the crown ; 
or did the counsel for the prosecution conceive' this witness to 
be so immaculate, that he could not be impeached, and not 
necessary to be supported ) Why not produce Connors ? He 
is in the barrack. Why not produce Byrne! He is in prison. 
"Why not produce Fannant Why not produce anyone to give 
steadiness to the tottering evidence of this man % 

Gentlemen, as to the proclamation which has been commen- 
ted upon, it is not in the handwriting of the prisoner, Mr. 
Henry Sheares. It was not 1 in his possession ; he knew noth- 
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ing of it ; he had an opportunity of destroying it, if he chose, 
or knew of it. Whatever the effect of it may be, as applying 
to the other prisoner, I ineddie not with it. But I do not think 
it affects the other, and most certainly, gentlemen, the court 
will tell you, that this evidence is m>t to weigh a feather upon 
yourinitids in determining the case of one man, to whom it 
does not apply, although it may be thought to have so lie rela- 
tion to another. It is an unpubli bed, blotted, and unfinished 
paper. The mere circumstance of that blotted paper* being 
found in the house of Mr. Henry Sheares, where Mr. John 
Sheares resorted — not received by Mr. Henry Sheares, not 
acknowledged by hirn ; on the contrary, from the evidence you 
must infer he knew nothing about it — cannot weigh with you, 
nor affect his lite. Is it proved that Mr. Henry Sheares did 
any act — corrupted any man, or frequented any society, or took 
any political step, beyond the mere coloring which Captain 
Armstrong gives to the conversation between them ? And how 
is that, with regard to Mr. Henry Sheares ? Did he appear 
eager to gain proselytes? At the first interview, Mr. Henry 
Sheares declined t<> say anything ; he departed, and did not re- 
turn that day. Did that show an eagerness to gain a prose- 
lyte ! He deserted Captain Armstrong, is hunted and persecuted 
by him ; he infests the society of his wife and children — still 
no act is djne ; it rests in conversation ; n>t a single act done ; 
no men corrupted ; no societies frequented, arms taken up, or 
furnished to others; no act countenancing rebellion, or hostili- 
ty to the crown. 

Gentlemen, we will prove by a crowd of witnesses that this 
gentleman, Mr. Henry Sheares, -has been unconnected with and 
unconcerned in politics, devoted to pursuits of a different na- 
ture, to. literature, to science, and attention to private affairs; 
enjoying the society of an amiable wife and children, beyond 
whose company he sought no pleasure. You certainly are not 
to he influenced by humanity. But your verdict niii-t be 
fonnded, in justice and in truth. You cannot suppose that a 
man in possession of every comfort and enjoyment, with a wife 
and six children, would voluntarily engage in treason ; would 
rashly confide his life, his fortune and his family to the strip- 
ling of an informer, whom he never before beheld. Gentlemen, 
I have troubled you too long. I now conclude, and with a 
firm hope, I trust my client to your hands. 
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Mr. McNally urged a variety of law points, but with little 
effect upon the tribunal before whom he appeared, wlien 

The first witness called for the defence was 

Thomas Drought. — Am well acquainted with Captain Arm- 
strong; he lias spoken tome in regard to the engagement at 
Slievebnry Mountain, and the number there killed ; he told me 
they had caught two or three (peasants) [it a distance ; that he 
was hanged for refusing to give information, another I believe 
was suspended, and Captain Armstrong said lie cut him down, 
but one was hanged outright. We both agreed that it was not 
a good way to make hi: n confess; he said that on his (Arm- 
strong's) suggestion the fellow that wns suspended had the rope 
round his neck ; I'm not sure which was ordered twenty-five 
lashes, ami when he received eight he cried out with vocifera- 
tion, that he would give information ; he then let him down and 
said the person whowas hanged con Id have given the same infor- 
mation, though lie suffered himself to be hanged ; I asked how 
he could possibly reconcile it to himself to deprive these wretches 
of life, without even the form of a trial ; he acknowledged they 
did so; I asked him whether he expected any punishment Cor 
it, and although he might not expect it from Government, yet 
there was an All-powerful Being who would punish him ; he 
said, " you know my opinion long ago upon the subject." The 
witness lurther deposed that he had known Armstrong from his 
infancy ; he had frequently heard him utter atheistical expres- 
sions ; he spoke of the state of the soul after death " as an eter- 
nal sleep," and told witness "he had left the Somersetshire 
Militia on account of his democratic principles." 

Lieutenant Sherrington of the Forty-first regiment, deposed 
that " he was a nephew by marriage of Captiiin Armstrong, and 
had known him since his childhood. When in Lord Coke's regi- 
ment in England, had 'conversations witli him. Did not think 
liie principles exactly such as a military man's should be. Had 
a Ciinver sat ion with him at his agent's, Mr. Mulholland ; talked 
of various things, among others of the French Revolution, and 
he said he did not wish for kingly government. lie said, that 
if there was not another executioner in the kingdom for Gwrgc, 
TIL but himself, he would be one, and piqued himself ■upon 

being so. I told him he was a d dftllow, and ought to give 

■up his commission, and go over to France. He had met him 
in Byrne's, the bookseller's, in Grafton street ; he handed 
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him a book, saying, 'Read this, it is my creed;' lie (the 
witness) found it was ' Paine's Rights of Man ;' he thrust it 
into the fire, and said, he (Captain Armstrong) should be 
Berved so." The witness further deposed that "he did not 
know the Messrs. Sheares, and never-had seen them until that 
day. That he would not have come forward to give evidence 
on this trial, but had been summoned, ' and would not have ap- 
peared for one hundred guineas.' That on meeting with Cap- 
tain Clibhorn, he had said, ' he was sorry to hear that John 
Armstrong was finding out the secrets of men, in order to dis 
cover them, and being told it was a different thing, that the 

Sheares wanted to seduce the soldiers, he had said, d n 

him, he should have run them through the body" 

Mr. Brid-e, a barrister, deposed to his having been ac- 
quainted with Armstrong ; recollected having been, within the 
last six or eight months, in company with him, at the chambers 
of a Mr. Brown, in cojlege, and beard him (Armstrong) express 
an opinion slighting the obligation of an oath. 

Mr. Graydon, a barrister, deposed that he had known Arm- 
strong, had heard him express republican opinions " in a very 
violent and unqualified manner." "He uniformly expressed 
opinions of that kind." 

Mr. Boardman, a barrister, deposed that he had known the 
brothers for seven or eight years. So far as he could collect 
their political principles from any conversation he bad had with 
them, he thought them anxious to bring about a parliamentary 
reform and Catholic emancipation. They went no farther as 
well as he could recollect. Three months before he had met 
Mr. John Sheares in company, and be had expressed senti- 
ments of similar import. Mr. John Sheares, interrupting the 
witness, said; "I wish to remind Mr. .Boardman whether I did 
not regret that reform had not taken place, as the best mode 
to prevent revolution, which would take place if not prevented 
by reform." Mr. Boardman replied, "I do not recollect that 
Mr. Sheares made use of expressions to that effect." 

Mr. Edward Hoar e deposed, that he " had known Henry and 
John Sheares a great many years, and their father before 
them. Their political opinions were very much alike as to men 
and measures." 

Mr. St. Zeger, a barrister, — had known the brothers since he 
was six years old ; John Sheares had been his school-fellow ; 
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during the whole. of their acquaints ace, his opinion as to their 
.genera) character was, 'it was the very best that he couM con- 
ceive any man to possess,' " 

Mr. Thomas Casey, a barmster, deposed that 'Mi.e has been 
long acquainted with both brothers, and moat particularly with 
John. Their general moral character was as good and as high 
as that of any men he had ever known. With regard to Mr. 
John Sheares, he had lived with him a long time, and during 
that time lie never had an occasion to do otherwise than ad- 
mire, esteem, and respect him, and that was for a period of 
eighteen months during which they lived together." He was 
ashed if he considered the Sheares' were men who were 
likely to encourage murder and bloodshed? He replied, 
" With regard to Mr. Henry Sheares, I do not conceive it pos- 
sible ; with regard to Mr. John Sheares, if it he possible, I do 
Conceive there must have been as great revolution in his mind, 
as any that ever took place upon the face of the earth. And 
I do recollect, about two years ago or upwards, that I did hear 
John Sheares, in as warm a manner as I ever heard him speak 
truth to me upon any occasion, say that he would be the first 
to take up arms against a foreign enemy, and the last to lay 
them down." Being asked by the counsel for the crown if he 
did not confine what he had said to their moral character, the 
witness replied, " I mean it to the full extent of what I have 
said. I speak of their moral character, and as to their political 
also, as far forth as my words can reach. At the assizes of Cork, 
we had some conversation; John Sheares and myself talked 
about the polities of the day, upon which he differed. He 
spoke with confidence, to me, as two menintimately acquainted 
might do in conversation, and the opinions he expressed were 
against a revolution and a foreign enemy." The counsel for the 
crown asked the witness if the conversation would not have ter- 
minated, had Mr. Sheares intimated a contrary opinion 3 The 
following reply was made by Counselor Casey: "I do not know 
that it would, for I should have endeavored to persuade him to 
be of my opinion, which is full and entirely contrarient I 
wonld not give him up while I had a hope of him, nor till I had 
a solid reason for the contrary (opinion)." 

This closed the evidence for the defence ; it was then past 
midnight ; the trial had already occupied fifteen hours, wheu 
Mr. Curran, Ijke every one around him, judge, jury and advo- 
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eatcs, was exhausted with fatigue. He was racket! by the con- 
tests and the excitement of a day in which he had to resist the 
royal blood- hound 9, to cross-examine a demon, and gaze on the 
Sheares— the one trembling for his brother, the other for him- 
self. He was literally worn out with fatigue after sixteen boors 
of anxiety, in a crowded court, in the midst of a red-hot sum- 
mer. 
He then rose and said, 

Mr Lords : — 

Before I address yon or the jury, I would wish to mate 
one preliminary observation ; it may be an observation 
only, it may be a request : for myself I am indifferent, but I 
feel I am now unequal to the duty — I am sinking under the 
weight of it. We all know the character of the jury ; the inter- 
val of their separation must be short, if it should be deemed ne- 
cessary to separate them. I protest Ihavesunk underthis trial. If 
I must go on, the court must bear with me, the jury may also 
bear with me : I will go on until I sink. Cut after a sitting of 
sixteen hours, with only twenty minutes' interval, in these times, 
1 should hope it would not be thought an obtrusive request, to 
hope for a few hours' interval for repose, or rather for recollec- 
tion. 

Lord Carleton — What say you, Mr. Attorney-General ? 

Mr. Attorney-General— My Lords, I feel such public inconve- 
nience from adjourning cumh of this kind, that 1 cannot consent. 
The counsel for the prisoners cannot be more exhausted than 
those for the prosecution. If they do not choose to speak to the 
evidence, we shall give up our right to speak, and leave the 
matter to the court altogether. They have had two speeches 
already [Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Plunkett had spoken], and 
leaving them unreplied to is a great concession. 

Lord Carleton — We would be glad to accommodate as much 
as possible. I am as much exhausted as any other ; but we 
think it better to go on. 

Mr. Curran then rose and addressed the jury on behalf of 
the prisoners, as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the jury, it seems that much has been con- 
ceded to us. God help us 1 I do not know what has been 
conceded to me, if so insignificant a person may have ex- 
torted the remark. Perhaps it is a concession, that I rise iu 
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such a state of mind and body, of collapse and deprivation, as 
to feel but a little spark of indignation raised by the remark, 
that much has been conceded to the counsel for the prisoner ; 
much has boon conceded to the prisoners ! Almighty and mer- 
ciful God, who lookest down upon us, what are the times to 
which wo are reserved, when we are told, that much has been 
conceded to prisoners who are put upon their trial at a moment 
like this, of more darkness and night of the human intellect, 
than a darkness of the natural period of twenty-four hours ; that 
public convenience cannot spare a respite of a few hours 
to those who are accused of their lives, and that much 
has been conceded to the advocate, almost exhausted in 
the poor remark which he has endeavored to make upon it. 
My countrymen, I do pray you, by the awful duty which you 
owe your country, by that sacred duty which you owe your 
character (and I know how you feel it), I do obtest you, by the 
Almighty God, to have mercy upon my client, to save 
him, not from guilt, but from the baseness of his accuser, and 
the pressure of the treatment under which I am sinking. 
With what spirit did you leave your habitations this day? 
with what state of mind and heart did you come here from your 
families ? with what sentiments did you leave your children, to 
do an act of great public importance, to pledge yourselves at 
the throne of eternal justice, by the awful and solemn obligation 
of an oath, to do perfect, cool, impartial and steady justice, be- 
tween the accuser and accused? Have you come abroad under 
the idea, that public fury is clamorous for blood % that you are 
put there under the mere formality or memorial of death, and 
ought to gratify that fury, with the blood for which it seems to 
thirst % If you are, I have known some of you, more than one, 
or two, or three, in some of those situations, where the human 
heart speaks its honest sentiments. I think I ought to know you 
well, you ought to know me, and there are some of you, who 
ought to listen to what so obscure an individual may say, not alto- 
gether without some degree of personal confidence and respect. 
I will not solicit your attention by paying the greatest compli- 
ment which man can pay to man ; but I say, I hold you in re- 
gard as being worthy of it; I will speak such language as I 
would not stoop to hold, if I did not think you worthy of it. 

Gentlemen, I will not be afraid of beginning with what some 
may think I should avoid, the disastrous picture which you must 
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have met on your way to this court. A more artful advocate 
might endeavor to play with you, in supposing yon to possess a 
degree of pity and feeling beyond that of any other human be- 
ing. But I, gentlemen, am not afraid of beginning by warning 
yon against those prejudices which all must possess ; by speak- 
ing strongly against them ; by striking upon the string, if not 
strong enough to snap it, will wake it into vibration. Unless 
you make an exertion beyond the power almost of men to make, 
you are not fit to try this cause. You may preside at such an 
execution as the witness would extol himself for— at the sen- 
tence flowing from a very short inquiry into reason ; hut you are 
not fit to discharge the awful trust of honest men, coming into the 
box, indifferent as they stand unsworn, to pronounce a verdict of 
death and infamy, or of existence and of honor. Y ou have on- 
ly the interval between this and pronouncing your ver- 
dict to reflect, and the other interval when you are resigning 
up your last breath, between your verdict and your grave, 
when you may lament that you did not as you ought. 

Do you think I want to flatter your passions ? I would scorn 
myself for it. I want to address your reason, to call upon your 
consciences, to remind you of your oaths, and the consequence 
of that verdict, which upon the law and the fact, you must give 
between the accuser and the accused. Part of what I shall say 
must of necessity be addressed to the court, for it is matter of 
law : but upon this subject, every observation in point of law 
is so inseparably blended with the fact, that T cannot pretend to 
say, that I discharge your attention, gentlemen, even when I ad- 
dress the court. On the contrary, I shall the more desire your 
attention, not so much that you shall understand what I shall say, 
as what the court shall say. Gentlemen, this indictment is 
founded upon the statute 25th Edward III. 

The statute itself begins with a melancholy observation on the 
proneness to deterioration which lias been found in all countries 
unfortunately to take place in their criminal law, particularly 
in the law respecting high treason. The statute begins with re- 
citing, that in the uncertainty of adjudications, it became diffi- 
cult to know what was treason, and what was not ; and to re- 
move further difficulty, it professes to declare all species of trea- 
son, that should thereafter be so considered ; and by thus regu- 
lating the law, to secure the state and the constitution, and the 
persons of those interested in the executive departments of the 
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government, from the common acts of violence that might be 
used in their destruction. The first throe clauses of the 
statute seem to have gone a great way indeed upon the 
subject ; because the object of the provision was to pro- 
tect the person, and I beg of you to understand what I 
mean by person, I mean the natural person; I mean no 
figure of speech-, not the monarch in the abstract, but' the nat- 
ural man. The first clause was made without tin? smallest rela- 
tion to the executive power, but solely to the natural body and 
person. The words are,- " when a man doth compass or imag- 
ine the death of the King, or of our lady his Queen, or of their 
eldest s'ni and heir, and thereof be, upon sufficient proof, at 
tainted of open deed by men of his condition, he shall be a 
traitor." This I say relates only to the natural person of the 
Kins- The son. and heir of the King is mentioned in the same 
manner, b'uthe has no power; and therefore 1 a compassing his 
death, must mean the death of bis natural person, and so must 
it be in the case of the King. To conceive the purpose of de- 
stroying a common subject, was once a felony of death; and that 
was expressed in the same language, compassing and imagining 
the death of the subject. It was thought right to dismiss that 
severe rigor of the law in the case of the subject, but it was 
thought right to continue it in the case of the King, in 
contradistinction' to all the Subjects Within the realm. 
The statute, after describing the 'persons, describes what shall 
be evidence of that high and abominable guilt: it must appear 
by open deed ; the intention of the guilty heart must be proved 
by evidence of the open deed committed towards the accom- 
plishment of the" design. Perhaps in the hurry of speaking, per- 
haps from the mistakes of reporters, sometimes from one, arid 
sometimes from the other, judges are too often made to say, that 
such or such ari overt act is, if proved to have been committed, 
ground upon which the jury must find the party guilty of the 
accusation. I must deny the position, not only in the reason 
of the thing, but I am fortified' by the ablest writers upon the 
law of treason. In the reason of the thing, because the design 
entertained, and act done, are matters for the jury. Whether 
a party compassed the King's death or not, is niattei* for the 
jury : and therefore if a certain fact be proved, it is nonsense to 
Bay, that such a conclusion ''wmst- follow ; because a conclusion' 
of law would then be pronounced by the jury, not by: the court 
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I am warranted in tins by the writers eited by Mr. Jnstice 
Foster; and therefore, gentlemen, upon the first count in the 
indictment, you are to decide a plain matter of fact, 1st, whether 
the prisoner did compass and imagine the death of the King ? 
and whether there be any act proved, or apparent means taken, 
which he resorted to for the perpetration of the crime? 
Upon this subject, many observations have already been made 
before me. I will take the liberty of making one; I do not 
know whether it has been made before. Even in a-ense where 
the overt act stated has of its own nature gone to the person of 
the King, still it is left to the jury to decide, whether it was 
done with the criminal purpose alleged, or not. In Russell's 
case, there was an overt act of a conspiracy to seize the guards ; 
the natural consequence threatened from an act of gross violence 
so immediately approaching the King's person, might fairly be 
said to affect his life ; but still it was left to the jury to decide, 
whether that was done for the purpose of compassing the King's 
death. I mention this, because I think it a strong answer to those 
kind of expressions, which in bad times fall from the mouths of 
prosecutors, neither law nor poetry, but sometimes half meta- 
physical. Laws may be enacted in the spirit of sound policy, 
and supported by superior reason ; but when only half consi- 
dered, and their provisions half enumerated, they become the 
plague of the government, and the grave of principle. It ie that 
kind of refinement and cant which overwhelmed the law of 
treason, and brought it to a metaphysical death ; the laws are 
made to pass through a contorted understanding, vibratory and 
confused, and, therefore, after -a small interval from Che first 
enactment of any law in Great Britain, the dreams of fancy get 
around, and the law is lost in the mass of absurd comment 
Hence it was that the statute gave its awful declarations to those 
glossaries ; so that if any case arise, apparently within the 
statute, they were not to indulge themselves in conjecture, but 
refer to the standard, and abide by the law as marked out for 
them. Therefore, I say, that the issue* for the jury here is to 
decide in the words of the statute, whether the prisoners did 
compass the death of the King ; and whether they can say, upon 
their oat'hsi that there is any overt act proVed : in evidence mani- 
festing an intention of injury to the natural person of the King? 
I know that the semblance of authority may be used to con- 
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tradict me : if any man can reconcile himself to the miserable 
toil of poring over the records of guilt he will find them marked, 
not in black, but in red, the blood of the unfortunate, leaving 
the marks of folly, barbarity and tyranny. But I am glad that 
men, who in some situations appear not to have had the pulse of 
honest compassion, have made sober reilo'tions in the hour of 
political disgrace. Such has been the fate of Lord Coke, who, 
in the triumph of insolence and power, pursued a conduct which, 
in the hour of calm retreat, he regretted in the language of 
eorrow and disappointment. He then held a language which I 
ivilliugly repeat, " that a conspiracy to levy war, was no act of 
compassing the murder of the King." There he spoke the 
language of law and of good sense ; for a man shall not be 
charged with one crime, and convicted of another. It is a 
narrow and a cruel policy, to make a conspiracy to levy war an 
act of compassing the King's death ; because it is a separate and 
distinct offence ; because it is calling upon the honest affections 
of the heart, and creating those pathetical effusions, which 
confound all distinct principles of law, a grievance not 
to be borne in a state where the laws ought to he certain. 
This reasoning is founded upon the momentary supposition 
that the evidence is true ; for you are to recollect the quarter 
from whence it comes ; there has been an attempt by precipitate 
confession, to transfer guilt to innocence, in order to escape the 
punishment of the law. Here, gentlemen, there is evidence of 
levying war, which act, it is said, tends to the death of the 
King : that is a constructive treason, calculated as a trap for the 
loyalty of a jury ; therefore you should set bounds to proceed- 
ings of that kind ; for it is an abuse of the law, to make one 
class of offence, sufficiently punished already, evidence of another. 
Every court, and every jury should set themselves against 
crimes, when they come to determine upon distinct and specified 
guilt : they are not to encourage a confusion of crimes, by 
disregarding the distinction of punishments; nor show the 
effusion of their loyalty, by an effusion of blood. I cannot 
but say, that when cases of this kind have been under 
judgment in Westminster Hall, there was some kind of 
natural reason to excuse this confusion in the reports— the 
propriety of making the person of the King secure. A war im- 
mediately adjoining the precincts of the palace, a riot in London 
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might endanger the life of the King ; hut can the same law 
prevail in every part of the British empire? It may be an 
overt act of compassing the King's death to levy war in Great 
Britain ; but can it be so in Jamaica, in the Bahama isles, or in 
Corsica, when it was annexed to the British empire ? (Suppose 
at that time a man had been indicted there for compassing the 
King's death, and the evidence was, that he intended to transfer 
the dominion of the island to the Genoese, or the French ^ what 
would you say if you were told that was an act by which he 
intended to murder the King ? By seizing Corsica, he was to 
murder the King ? How can there be any immediate attempt 
upon the'King's life, by such a proceeding? It is not possible, 
and therefore no such consequence can be probably inferred; 
and therefore 1 call upon you to listen to the court with respect, 
hut 1 also call upon you to listen to common sense, and consider, 
whether the conspiring to raise war can in this country be an 
overt act of compassing the King's death in this country? I 
mil go further : if the statute of Edward III. had been conceived 
to make a conspiracy to levy war an overt act of compassing the 
King's death, it would bo unnecessary to make it penal by any 
subsequent statute; and yet subsequent statutes were enacted 
for that purpose ; which I consider an unanswerable argument 
that it was not considered as coming within the purview of the 
clause against compassing the King's death. 

Now, gentlemen, you will be pleased to consider what was 
the evidence brought forward to support this indictment. I do 
not think it necessary to exhaust your attention, by stating at 
large the evidence given by Captain Armstrong. He gives an 
account which we shall have occasion to examine, with regard to 
its credibility. He stated his introduction, first to Henry 
Sheares, afterwards to his brother ; and he stated a conversation 
which you do not forget, so strange has it been ! But in the 
whole course of his evidence, so far from making any observa- 
tion, or saying a word in connexion with the power at war with 
the King, he expressly said, that the insurrection, by whom- 
soever prepared, or by what infatuation encouraged, was to be 
a home exertion, independent of any foreign interference what- 
ever. And therefore I am warranted in saying, that such an 
insurrection does not come within the first clause of the statute. 
It cannot come within the second, of adhering to the King's 
, because that means his foreign enemies; and here, 
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Bo far from any intercourse ■with them, they were totally disre- 
garded. 

Adhering to the King's enemies means co-operating with 
them, sending them provisions, or intelligence, or supplying 
them with arms. But I venture to say, that there has not been 
any one case deciding that any act can be an adherence to a 
foreign enemy, which was not calculated for the advantage of 
that enemy. In the case of Jackson, Heroey, and Lord Preston, 
the parties had gone as far as they could in giving assistance. 
So it was in Quigley's. But in addition to this, I must repeat, 
that it is utterly unnecessary the law should be otherwise ; for 
levying war is, of itself, a crime ; therefore it is unnecessary, by 
a strained construction, to say, that levying war, or conspiring 
to levy war, should come within any other clause equally penal, 
but not bo descriptive. 

But, gentlemen, suppose I am mistaken in both points of my 
argument; suppose the prisoners (if the evidence were true) 
did compass the King's death, and adhere to the King's ene- 
mies ; what are yon to found your verdict upon ? Upon your 
oaths : What are they to be founded upon ? Upon the o ith of 
the witness: end what is that founded upon ? Upon this, and 
this only, that lie does believe that there is an eternal God, an 
intelligent supreme existence, capable of inflicting eternal pun- 
ishment for offences, or conferring eternal compensation upon 
man, after he has passed the boundary of the gravel But 
where the witness believes he is possessed of a peiisliing soul, 
and that there is nothing upon which punishment or reward 
can be exerted, he proceeds regardless of the number of his 
offences, and undisturbed by the terrors of exhausted fancy, 
which might save yon from the fear, that your verdict is found- 
ed upon perjury. I Bnppose he imagines that the body is ac- 
tuated hy some kind of animal machinery. I know not in what 
language to describe his notions. Suppose his opinion of the 
beautiful system framed by the Almighty hand to be, that it 
is all folly and blindness, compared to the manner in which 
he considers himself to have been created ; or hiB abominable 
heart conceives its ideas ; or his tongue communicates his no- 
tions. Suppose him, I Bay, to think Bo, what is perjury to 
him 1 He needs no creed, if he thinks his miserable body can 
take eternal refuge is the grave, and the last puff of his nos- 
trils .can .send hSs&oul into annihilation 1 He laughs at the idea 
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of eternal justice, and tells you that the grave into which lie 
sinks as a log, forms an entrenchment against the throne of 
God, and the vengeance of exasperated justice! 

Do you not feel, ray fellow-countrymen, a sort of anticipated 
consolation, in reflecting, that Religion— which. gave us cm- 
fort in our early days, enabled us to sustain the stroke of iifflic- 
tion, and endeared ns to one another, — when we see our friends 
sinking into the earth, tills us with expectation that wu rise 
a«ain ; that wo but sleep for a while, to wake forever ? But 
what kind of communion can you hold, what interchange ex- 
pect, what confidence place, in that abject slave, that con 
deraned, despaired of wretch, who acts under the idea that he 
is only the felly of a moment, that he cannot step beyond the 
threshold of the grave, that that which is an object of terror 
to the best, and of: hope to the confiding, is to him contempt, 
or despair? 

Bear with me, my c nmtrymen; I feel my heart runaway 
with me — the worst men only can be cool. What is the law 
of this country? If the witness doe3 not believe in God, or a 
future state, you cannot swear him. "What swear him upon 1 
Is it upon the book, or the leaf? You might as well swear 
him by a br.imble, or a coin. The ceremony of kissing is «miy 
the external symbol, by which man seals himself to the pre- 
cept, and says, " May God so h«lp me, as I swear the truth." 
He is then attached to the divinity, upon the condition of tell- 
ing truth ; and he expects mercy from heaven, as he performs 
his undertaking. But the infidel !— -By what can you catch his 
soul, or by what can you hold it ? Yoit repulso him from giv- 
ing evidence ; for he has no conscience, no hope to cheer him, 
no punishment to dread! 

What is the evidence touching that unfortunate young man ; 
"What said his own relation, Mr. Shervington? He had talked 
to him freely, had known him long. What kind of character 
did lie, Rive of him ! Paine was his creed and his philosophy 
He had drawn his maxima of politics from the vulgar and 
furious anarchy broached by Mr. Paine. His ideas of religion 
were.adopted from, the vulgar maxims of the same man, 'he 
scandal of inquiry, the blasphemer of his God as of his King 
He bears testimony against himself, that he submitted to the 
undertaking of reading both his. abominable tracts, that abom- 
inable abomination of all abominations, Paine's "Age of 
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Reason," professing to teach mankind, by acknowledging that 
he did not learn himself ! working upon debauched and narrow 
understandings. Why not swear the witness upon the vulgar 
maxims of that base fellow, that wretched outlaw and fugitive 
from his country and his God ? Is it not lamentable to see a 
man laboring under an incurable disease, and fond of his own 
blotches ? 

" Do you wish " says he, "to know my sentiments with re- 
gard to politics ? I have learned them from Paine ! I do not 
love a King, and if no other executioner could be found, I 
would myself plunge a dagger into the heart of George III., 
because he is a King, and because he is my King. I swear by 
the sacred missal of Paine, I would think it a meritorious thing 
to plunge a dagger into his heart, to whom I had devoted a 
soul, which Mr. Paine says I have not to lend." Is this the 
casual effusion of a giddy young man, not considering the 
rneaning of what ho said ? If it were said among a parcel of 
boarding-school misses, where he might think he was giving 
specimens of his courage by nobly denying religion, there 
might be some excuse. There is a latitude assumed upon some 
such occasions. A little blasphemy and a little obscenity pass- 
es for wit in some companies. But recollect it was not to a little 
miss, whom he wished to astonish, that he mentioned these 
sentiments ; but a kinsman, a man of boiling loyalty. I con- 
fess I did not approve of his conduct in the abstract, talking 
of innning a man through the body ; but I admired the hon- 
est boldness of the soldier w,ho expressed his indignation in 
such warm language. If Mr. Sherrington swore true, Captain 
Armstrong must be a foresworn witness; it comes to that 
simple point. You cannot put it upon other ground. I put it 
to your good sense, I am not playing with your understandings, 
I am putting foot to foot, and credit to credit. One or other 
of the two must be perjured ; which of them is it? If yon 
disbelieve Captain Armstrong, can you find a verdict of blood 
upon his evidence? 

Gentlemen, I go further : 1 know your horror of crimen — 
your warmth of loyalty. They are among the reasons why I 
respect and regard you, I ask you, then, will you reject such a 
witness 'i or would you dismiss the friend you regarded, or the 
child you loved, upon the evidence of such a witness ? Sup- 
pose him to tell his own story; — "I went to your friend, or 
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your child— I addressed myself in the garb of friendship — in 
the smile of confidence, I courted confidence, in order to be- 
tray it — I traduced you, spoke all the evil I could against you, 
to inflame him— I told him, your father does not love you." If 
he went to you, and told you all this— that he inflamed your 
child, and abused you to your friend, and said, " I come now 
to increase it, by the horror of superadded cruelty," would you 
dismiss from your love and affection the child or tho friend you 
had loved fur years? You would not prejudge them. Yon 
would examine the consistency of the man's story — you would 
listen to it with doubt, and receive it with hesitation. 

Says C.iptain Armstrong — " Byrne was my bookseller ; from 
him 1 bought my little study of blasphemy and obscenity with 
which I amused myself." "Shall I introduce Mr. Sheares to 
you S" — not saying which. "What is done then ? He thought 
it was not right till he saw Captain Clibborn. Has he stated 
any reason why he supposed Mr. Slieares had any wish at all 
to be introduced to him? — any reason for supposing that 
Byrne's principles were of that kind ? — or any reason, why he 
imagined the intercourse was to lead to anything improper ? It 
is most material that, he says, he never spoke to Byrne upon 
political subjects; therefore, lie knew nothing of Byrne's prin- 
ciples, nor Byrne of his. But the proposal was made and lie 
was so alarmed, that he wouM not give an answer till lie s lw 
his Captain. Is not this incredible ? 

There is one circumstance which made an impression upon 
my mind : that he assumed the part of a public informer, and, 
in the first instance, came to the field with pledgets and band- 
ages ; he was scarcely off the table, when a witness cume to his 
credit. It is the fi rat time that I saw a witness taking fright 
at his own credit, and sending up a person to justify his 
character. 

Consider how he has fortified it: he told it all to Captain 
Clibborn ! He saw him every evening when he returned, like 
a bee, with his ihighs loaded with evidence. What is the do- 
fence? That the witness is unworthy of belief. My clients 
say, their lives are not to he touched by such a man; he ie 
found to be an informer — lie marks the victim ! You know 
the world too well, not to know that every falsehood is reduced 
to a certain degree of malleability by an alloy of truth. Such 
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stories as : these are not pure and simple falsehood : look at 
your Oateses, your Bcdloes, and Dugdales ! 

I am disposed to believe as shocking as it is, that this Witness 
had the. heart, when he was surrounded by the little progeny 
of my client — when lie was sitting in. the mansion in which he 
was- hospitably entertained — when he saw the old mother sup- 
ported by the piety of her son, and the children basking in 
the parental fondness of the father — that lie saw tlie scene, 
and smiled at it; contemplated the havoc he was to make, 
consigning them to the storms of a miserable world, without 
having an anchorage in the kindness of a father! Can such 
horror exist, and not waken the rooted vengeance of an eternal 
God ? But it cannot resell this man beyond the grave. There- 
fore, I uphold him here. I can imagine it, gentlemen, because, 
when the mind becomes destitute of the principles of morality 
and religion, all within the miserable being is left a black and 
desolate waste, never cheered by the rays of tenderness and 
humanity-.' When the belief of eternal justice is gotse from 
the soul of man, horror and execution may sut up their abode. 
I can believe that the witness — with what view, I cannot say 
— with what hope, I cannot conjecture — you may — did medi- 
tate the consigning of these two men to death, their children 
to beggary and reproach, abusing the hospitality with which 
he was received, that he might afterwards come here and crown 
bis work, having obtained the little spark of truth by which 
his mass of falsehood was to be animated. 

I have talked of the inconsistency of the story. Do you be- 
lieve it, gentlemen I The case of my client is, that the witness 
is perjured ; and you are appealed to, in the name of that ever- 
living God, whom you revere, but whom he despiseth, to con- 
sider, that there is something to save him from the baseness of 
such an. accuser. 

But I go back to the testimony ; I may wander from it, but it 
is my duty to stay with it. Says he: "Byrne makes an im- 
portant application — I was not accustomed to it; 1 never spoke 
to him, and yet he, with whom I had no connexion, introduces 
me to Sheares—this is a true brother." You see, gentlemen, I 
state this truly — he never talked to Byrne about politics: How 
could Byrne know his principles? By inspiration ? He was to 
know the edition of the man, as he knew the edition of books. 
" You may repose all confidence." I ask not is this true ; but I 
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say it can he nothing else than false. I do not ask you to say 
it is doubtful; it is a case of hlood, of life or death; and you arc 
to add to the terrors of a painful death, the desolation of a fam- 
ily — overwhelming the aged with sorrow, and the young with 
infamy. Gentlemen, 1 should disdain to reason with you ; I am 
pinning your minds down to one point, to show you to demon- 
stration, that nothing can save your minds from the evidence of 
such perjury ; not because you may think it may be false, but 
because it is impossible it can be true. I put into one of the 
scales of justice that execrable perjury, and I put into the other, 
the life, the: fame, the fortune, the children of my client. Let 
not the balance tremble as you hold it ; and, as you hold it now, 
so may the balance of eternal justice be held for you. 

But is it upon his inconsistency only I call upon you to reject 
him ? I call in aid the evidence of his own kinsman, Mr. Sher- 
rington, and Mr. Drought ; the evidence of Mr. Bride and Mr. 
Graydon. Before you can believe Armstrong, you must believe 
that all those are perjured. What are his temptations to per- 
jury? The hope of bribery and reward. And he did go up 
with his sheets of paper in his hand: here is one, it speaks 
treason— here is another, the accused grows paler — here is a 
third, it opens another vein. Had Shervington any temptation 
ofthatkind? No; let not the honest and genuine soldier lose 
the credit of it. He lias paid a great compliment to the protid 
integrity of the King, his master, when he did venture, at a time 
like this, to give evidence, "I would not have come for one 
hundred guineas." I could not refuse the effusion of my heart, 
and exclaiming, may the blessings of God pour upon you, and 
may you never want a hundred guineas ! 

There is another circumstance. I think I saw it strike your 
attention, my lords; it was the horrid tale of the three servants 
whom he met upon the road. They had no connexion with the 
rebels ; if they had, they were open to a summary proceeding. 
He hangs up one, shoots a second, and administers torture to the 
body of the third, in order to make him give evidence. Why, 
my lords, did you feel nothing stir within you? Our adjudica- 
tions had condemned the application of torture for the extraction 
of evidence. When a wild and furious assassin had made a 
deadly attempt upon a life of much public consequence, it was 
proposed to put him to the torture, in order to discover his 
accomplices. : I scarcely know whether to admire most the aw- 
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ful and impressive lesson given by Felton, or the doctrine stated 
by the judges of the land. "No" said he, "put me not to the 
torture ; for in the extravagance of my pain, I may be brought 
to accuse yourselves." What say the judges? "It is not 
allowable by the law and constitution of England, to inflict 
torture upon any man, or to extract evidence under the coercion 
of personal sufferings." Apply that to this case : if the unfor- 
tunate man did himself dread the application of such an engine 
for the extraction of evidence, let itbe an excuse for his degra- 
dation, that he sought to void the pain of body by public 
infamy. But there is another observation more applicable :— 
Says Mr. Drought, " Had you no feeling, or do you think you 
will escape future vengeance ?" " Oh, sir, I thought you knew 
my ideas too well, to talk in that way." Merciful God. I Do 
yon think it is upon the evidence of such a man that you ought 
to consign a fellow-subject to death t He who would hang up a 
miserable peasant, to gratify caprice, could laugh at remon- 
strance, and say, " You know my ideas of futurity." 

If he thought so little of murdering a fellow- creature, without 
trial and without ceremony, what kind of compunction can he 
feel within himself, when you are made the instruments of his 
savage barbarity? He kills a miserable wretch, looking; per- 
haps, for bread for his children, and who falls, unaccused, uncon- 
deirmed. What compunction can he feel at sacrificing other 
victims, when he considers death as eternal sleep, and the dark- 
ness of annihilation. These victims are at this moment led out 
to public execution ; he has marked them for the grave — he will 
not bewail the object of his own work: they are passing through 
the vale of death, while he is dozing over the expectancy of 
annihilation. 

Gentlemen, I am too weak to follow the line of observation 
I had marked out ; but I trust I am warranted in saying, that 
if you weigh the evidence, the balance will be in favor of the 
prison era. 

But there i3 another topic, or two, to which I must solicit 
your attention. If I had been stronger, in a common case, I 
would not have said so much ; weak as I am here, I must say 
more- 
It may be said that the parole evidence may be put out of the 
case; attribute the conduct of Armstrong to folly, or passion, 
or whatever else you please, you may safely repose upon the 
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written evidence. This calls for an observation or two. As to 
Mr. Henry Slieares, that written evidence, even if the hand- 
writing were fully proved, does not apply to him. I do not say 
it was not admissible. The writings of Sidney found in his 
closet were read, justly, according to some ; but I do not wish 
to consider that now. But I say, the evidence of Mr.' Dwyer 
has not satisfactorily established the hand -writing of John. I 
do not say it is not proved to a certain extent ; but it is proved 
in the very slightest mariner that you ever saw paper proved : 
it is barely evidence to go to you ; and the witness might be 
mistaken. 

An unpublished writing cannot be an overt act of treason ; 
so it is laid down expres-ly by Hale and Foster, A number 
of cases have occurred, and decisions have been pronounced, 
asserting, that writings are not overt acts, for want of publica- 
tion; but if they plainly relate to an overt act proved, they 
may be left to the jury for their consideration. But here it 
has no reference to the overt act laid ; it could not be intended 
for publication until after tlie unfortunate event of revolution 
had taken place ; and therefore, it could not be designed to 
create insurrection. Gentlemen, I am not counsel fur Mr. John 
Slieares, but I would be guilty of cruelty, if I did not make 
another observation. This might be an idle composition, or 
the translation of idle absurdity from the papers of another 
Country. The manner in which it was found leads me to think 
that the more probable. A writing designed for such an event 
as charged, would hardly be left in a writing-box, unlocked, 
in.a room near the hall-door. The manner of its finding also 
shows two things: that Henry Slieares knew nothing of it, for 
he had an opportunity of destroying it, as Alderman Alexander 
said he had ; and further, that lie could not have imagined his 
brother had such a design; and it is impossible, if the paper 
had been designed for such purposes, that it would not be 
communicated to him. 

There is a point to which I will beseech the attention of 
your lordships. I know your humanity, and it will not be 
applied merely because I am exhausted or fatigued. You have 
only one witness to any overt act of treason. There is no de- 
cision upon the point in this country. Jackson's case was the 
first ; Lord Clonmel made allusion to the point ; but a jury 
ought not to find guilty upon the testimony of a single witness. 
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It ip the opinion of Foster, that by the common law one witness, 
if believed, was sufficient. ; Lord Coke's, opinion is, that two 
were necessary. : they are great names; no man looks upon 
the works of Foster with more veneration than myself, and I 
would not compare him with the depreciated credit of Coke ; 
I would rather leave LordCobe to the character which Foster 
givea him ; th:it ho was one of the ablest lawyers, independent 
of some particulars, that ever existed in England. ,In the wild 
extravagance, heat, and ; cruel reign of the Tudors, such doc- 
trines of treason had gone abroad, as drenched the kingdom 
with blood. By the construction of crown lawyers, and the 
shameful complaisance of juries, many sacrifices had been 
made, and therefore, it was necessary to prune away these 
excesses, by the. statute of Edward VI., and, therefore, there is 
every reason to imagine, ..from the history of the times, that 
Lord Coke was right in saying, not by new statute, hut by the 
common law, confirmed and redeemed by declaratory acts, the 
trials were regulated. 

A law of Philip and Mary was afterwards enacted ; some 
think it was a repeal of the statute of Edward. VI. — some think 
not. I mention this diversity of opinions, with this view, that 
in this country, upon a new point of that kind, the weight of 
criminal prosecution will turn the scale, in favor of the prisoner, 
and that the conrt will b^ of opinion, that the statute 7th ffm. 
IK, did not enact any new thing, unknown to the common law, 
but redeemed it from abiiBe. . What was the state of England ? 
The king, had been declared to have abdicated the throne; 
prosecutions, temporizing juries, and the arbitrary construction 
of judges, condemned to the ee;iifuld those who were to pro- 
tect, the crown, men who knew, and after the destruction of 
the cottage, the palace was endangered. It was not, then, the 
enactment of any thing new; it was founded, on the caution 
of the times, and derived from the maxims of the constitution. 
I know the peevishness with which Burnet observed upon that 
statute; ho is reprehended in a modest. manner by Foster; hue 
what says Bhickstone, of great authority, of the clearest head 
and the profoundest reading! He agrees with Montesquieu, 
the French philosopher: — 

"In cases of treason, there is the accused's oath of allegiance 
to counterpoise the information of a single witness; and that 
may perhaps be> one reason why the law requires a double 
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testimony to convict him: though the principal reason un- 
doubtedly is, to secure Hie subject from being sacrificed to 
fictitious con-piracies, which h^ve been the engines oi' pro- 
fligate and crafty politicians in all ages." 

Gentlemen, I do not pretend to say, that you are hound by 
an English act of parliament. You may condemn upon the 
testimony of a single witness. You, to be sure, are t<>o pnm J 
to listen to the wisdom of an English law I Illustrious inde- 
pendents I You may murder under the -semblance of judicial 
forms, because yon are proud of your blessed independence! 
You pronounce that to be legally done which would be murder 
in England, because you are proud I You may imbrue your 
hands in blood, because you are too proud to be bound by a 
foreign act of parliament ; and When you are to look for what 
is to save you from the abuse of arbitrary power, you will not 
avail yourself of it, because it is a foreign act of parliament 1 
Is that the independence of an Irish jury J Do I see the heart 
of any Englishman move, when I say to him, "Thou servile 
Briton, you ciinnot condemn upon the perjury of a single wit- 
ness, because you are held in by the cogency of an act of par- 
liament." 

If power seeks to make victims by judicial means, an act of 
parliament would save yon from the perjury of abominable 
malice. Talk not of proud slavery to law, but lament that you 
are bound by the integrity and irresistible strength of right 
reason; and- at the next step- bewail, that the all-powerful 
author of nature has bound himself in the illustrious servitude 
of his attributes, which prevent him from thinking what is not 
true, or doing what is not jnst. Go, then, and enjoy your 
independence. At the other side of the water, your verdict 
upon the testimony of a single witness would be murder, l'ut 
here you can murder without reproach, because there is no act 
of parliament to bind you to the ties -of social life, and save the 
accused from the breath of a perjured informer. In England, a 
jury could not pronounce conviction upon the testimony of the 
purest man, if lie stood alone ; and yet, what comparison can 
that case bear with a blighted and marred informer, where 
every word is proved to be perjury, and every word turns 
back upon his soul ? 

I am reasoning for your country and your children. Let me 
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not reason in vain. I am not playing the advocate j you know 
I am not — your conscience tells you I am not. I put this case 
to the Bench : The statute 7 Henry III. does not bind this 
country by its legislative cogency ; and will you declare posi- 
tively, and without doubt, that it is not common law, the enact- 
ment of a new one 3 Will you say it lias no weight to influence 
the conduct of a j ury, from, the authority of a great and exalted 
nation — the only nation in Europe where liberty has seated 
herself? Do not imagine, that the man who praises liberty ia 
singing an idle song ; for a moment, it may be the song ol a 
bird in his cage— I know it may. But you are now standing 
upon an awful isthmus, a little neck of land, where liberty has 
found a 6eat. Look about you — look at the state of the coun- 
try — the tribunals that dire necessity has introduced. Look 
at this dawn of law, admitting the functions of a jury ; I feel a 
comfort — methmks I see the venerable forms of Holt and Hale 
looking down upon us, attesting its continuance. Is it your 
opinion that bloody verdicts are necessary — that blood enough 
has not been shed — that the bonds of society are not to be 
drawn close again, nor the scattered fragments of our strength 
bound together, to make them of force, but they are to be left 
in that scattered state, in which every little child may break 
them to pieces? Yon will do more towards tranquilizing the 
country, by a verdict of mercy. Guard yourselves against the 
sanguinary excess of prejudice or revenge; and thougli you 
think there is a great call of public justice, let no unmerited 
victim fall. 

Gentlemen, I have tired you — I durst not relax. The danger 
of my client is from the hectic of the moment, which you have 
fortitude, I trust, to withstand. In that belief I leave him to 
you ; and as you deal justice and mercy, so may you find it ; 
and I hope that the happy compensation of an honest discharge 
of your duty may not be deferred till a future existence, which 
this witness Armstrong does not expect, but that you may 
speedily enjoy the benefits you will have conferred upon your 
country. 

Mr. Prime-Sergeant replied in a long and not candid 
Bpeech. 

Mr. Henry Sheares — My lord, I wish to say a word. 

Lord Caileton — It is not regular after the counsel for the 
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crown have closed. I asked yon at tne proper time, youthen 
declined. However, go on. 

Mr. Henry Slieares — My lord, after the able and eloquent 
defence which has been made for me by my counsel, it would 
ill become me to add anything to it. Cut there is one part of 
it which appears to me not to have been sufficiently dwelt 
upon. It is respecting that paper. I protest most solemnly, my 
lords, I knew nothing of it ; to know of it, and leave it where 
is was when the magistrate came, was a folly so glaring, that 
I cannot be supposed to have been guilty of it. When the 
Alderman rapped at the door, I asked, what was the matter? 
After he was admitted, he said he wanted my papers ; I told 
him there they were. My lords, is it possible, I could commit 
myself and all I hold dear, by bo egregious an act of lolly 1 
Having the dearest sources of happiness around me, should I 
sacrifice them and myself, by leaving such a document in an 
open writing-box. 

My lords, I beg your lordships' pardon. I thank you for this 
indulgence : it would be irregular for me to expatiate further. 
The evidence of Captain Armstrong is one of the most ingen- 
ious and maliciously fabricated stories, with respect to me, I 
ever heard of. My lords, I should think, I could not be legally 
implicated by any paper found in that way. 

Lord Carleton charged elaborately, reading the evidence 
thoroughly, and Justice Crookshank and Baron Smith con- 
curred. 

The following is substantially his lordship's charge: 

CHARGE TO THE JCKY. 

After laying down the law of treason, and adverting to the 
question raised by the counsel of the prisoners, as to the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence of one witness in cases of treason, to 
convict the accused, he said : 

"It has been argued, that in treason two witnesses are neces- 
sary here ; that they were necessary by the common law of 
England, and that the common law being the same in both 
countries, two witnesses are necessary here. That the common 
law is the same in both countries, I admit ; but as to the point 
of two witnesses being necessary in treason in this kingdom, 
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with Hie concurrence of -the bench and the opinion of several 
judges of this country, given in some of the late cases here, I 
avow that two witnesses are not necessary. They are neces- 
sary in England by a statute, which does not prevail to the 
same extent here. It is very true that Lord Coke was of a dif- 
ferent opinion, as to the common law of - England ; however, 
Lord Hale and Mr. Justice Forster say it was the received 
opinion that Lord Coke was wrong." 

His lordship then proceeded to comment on the evidence of 
Alderman Alexander with respect to the proclamation found in 
the house of the prisoners. He said : " it was found in a writ- 
ing-box which lay upon a table, open and unlocked, and that 
it did not appear evident whose property that writing-box was, 
or to which of the prisoners the house belonged." 

Here Mr. John Sheares interposed, saying: "I beg your 
lordship's pardon, it was in. ray writing-box that paper was 
found." 

His iordship observed : " I cannot call upon the prisoner for 
any adntis-ion of this kind, and I wish the paper may be de- 
termined by the evidence alone. It does not appear by ex- 
press evidence, which of the prisoners was to be deemed as 
having it in bis possession ; as against John, who had writ- 
ten it, it is of more weight than against Henry ; but as against 
the latter, it is of weight sis being the act of one of the con- 
spirators, in possession of the nature and objects of the con- 
spiracy ; nevertheless, as to him, leaving the discussion open 
as to the extent of his guilt, gentlemen, this paper wants one 
circumstance of additional strength, in not being published; 
but notwithstanding, it is very powerfully operative in the 
cause, as corroborative of the other evidence, and as making 
the intention of the party whom it is to nffi'tt." 

With re pect to the evidence of Armstrong, he siid; "His 
testimony is sought to be impeached, by showing that he does 
not believe in a Supreme Being, and in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments 1 .' He has sworn that be does believe in 
a Supreme Being, and in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments; though it has been sworn he declared the contrary." 
His lordship left it to the jury, "whether he had made those 
dec'arations which had been imputed to him, seriously, and 
ciiniTnu ideating bis real opinions (for he had been described as 
giddy and inconsiderate in his expression), or not," observing 
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th&t ''■ the evidence of Captain Clibborn supported and fortified 
his testimony, and that on several parts of his testimony, the 
papers establish his credit in a very strong manner." 

His lordship concluded by observing, that "if the jury were 
satisfied with regard to the first count, that the facts had been 
established against both prisoners, they would find them both 
guilty ; and if they entertained any rational doubt, not merely 
a capricious doubt, but the doubt that might be entertained 
by sensible men, then in a capital case like this, they would 
lean to mercy." 

The jury were to determine whether the communication 
made to Armstrong, by John Sheares, of the pressure of events 
preventing their waiting any longer for French assistance, im- 
plied the purpose of opi-ning rebellion by the seizure of 
the camp, city and privy council, expecting at a later period 
the assistance of the French, and that the rising was acted on, 
with a view to aid the foreign enemy; that intent was abso- 
lutely necessary, and the jury must be satisfied of this 
intent. 

The jury asked for the papers, which, with the prisoners' 
consent, were taken to t.lie jury room. They then retired for 
seventeen minutes, and brought in a verdict, finding both the 
prisoners Guilty. 

As soon as the verdict was pronounced, the prisoners clasped 
each other in their arms. 

It being now near eight o'elock on Friday morning, the court 
adjourned to three o'clock. 

When the court met in the afternoon, the Attorney-General 
moved that the prisoners be -brought up for judgment. Mr. 
M'Nal|y tried to make a point, on the want of venne for the 
" war" alleged in; the indictment. The point was at once set 
aside, ;is ar best only effecting one count, and then the prisoners 
were brought up. 

The Clerk of the Crown read the indictment, and asked them 
what they had tc say, why judgment of death and execution 
should not be awarded against them, according to taw. 

Mr. Henry Sheares — My lord, as I had no notion of dying 
such a deatli as I ani about to meet, I have only to ask your 
lordship for sufficient time to prepare myself and family tor it. 
I have a wife and six children, and hope your humanity will 
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allow me some reasonable time to settle my affairs, and mate a 
provision for them. {Here he was so overwhelmed with tears 
thai he could not proceed?) 

Sir. John Sheared — My lord, I wish to say a few words be- 
fore the sentence is pronounced, because there is a weight 
pressing upon my heart much greater than that of the sentence 
which is to come from the court. There has been, my lord, a 
weight pressing upon my mind, from the first moment I heard 
the indictment read upon which I was tried ; but that weight 
has been more peculiarly and heavily pressing upon my heart, 
when I found the accusation iu the indictment enforced and 
supported upon the trial ; and that weight would be left insup- 
portable, if it were not for this opportunity of discharging it. It 
should be insupportable since a verdict of my country has 
stamped that evidence as well founded. 

Do not think, my lords, that I am about to make a declara- 
tion against the verdict of the jury, or the perBona concerned 
in the trial ; I am only ab >ut to call to your recollection a part 
of the charge, which my soul shudders at ; and if I had not this 
opportunity of renouncing it before your lordships and .this aud- 
itory^ no courage would be sufficient to support me. The accu- 
sation, my lords, to which I allude, is one of the blackest kind, 
and peculiarly painful, because it appears to have been lb :nded 
upon my own act and deed, and to be given under my own 
hand. The accusation of which I speak, while I linger here yet 
a moment, is, " that of holding out to the people of Ireland a 
direction to give no quarter to the troops fighting for its de- 
fence." My lords, let me say this, and if there be any acquain- 
tances in this crowded court, I will not say my intim.tte friends, 
but acquaintances, who do not know that what I Bay is truth, 
I should be reputed the wretch which I am not; I say, if any 
acquaintance of mine can believe, that I can utter a recom- 
mendation of giving no quarter to a yielding and unoffending 
foe, it is not the death that I am about suffer which I deserve 
— no punishment could be adequate to such a crime. My 
lords, I can not only acquit my soul of such an intention, but I 
declare in the presence of that God, before whom I must shortly 
appear, that the favorite doctrine of my heart was, that no hu- 
man oiiing should suffer death, but where absolute necessity re- 
quired it. 

My lords, I feel a consolation in making this declaration, 
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which nothing else cotdd afford me ; because it is not only a 
justification of myself, but where lam sealing my life with 
that breath, which cannot be suspected of falsehood, what I say 
may make some impression on the minds of men not holding 
the same doctrine. I declare to God, I know no crime but 
assassin atinri, which can eclipse or equal that of which I am ac- 
cused. I discern no shade of guilt between that, and taking 
away the lite of a foe, by putting a bayonet to his breast, when 
he is yielding and surrendering. I do request the bench to be- 
lieve that ot me, I do request my country to believe that of me, 
I am sii re God will think that of me.. 

Now. my lords,I have another favor to ask of the court : my 
country has decided that I am guilty, and the law says that I 
shall suffer : it sees that I am ready to suffer. 

But, my lords, I have a favor to request of the court, that 
does not relate to myself. My lords, I Lave a brother whom I 
have ever ioyed dearer than myself; hut it is not from any 
affection from him alone that I am induced to make the request. 
He is a man, and therefore I hope, prepared to die, if he stood 
as I do, though 1 do not stand unconnected, but he stands mora 
dearly connected. In short, my lords, to spare your feelings 
and my own, I do not pray that I should not die ; but, that the 
husband, the father, the brother, and the son, all comprised in 
one person, holding these relations, dearer in life to him, than 
to any other man I know, tor such a man I do not pr<iy a par- 
don, for that is not in the power of the court, but I pray a re- 
spite for such 'imc as the court iirits humanity and discretion 
shall think proper. You have heard,my lords, that his private 
affairs require arrangement. I have yet a farther room for 
asking; if immediately both of us be taken off, an aged and 
revered mother, a dear sister, and the most affectionate wife 
that ever lived, and six children, will be left without protec- 
tion, or provision of any kind. When I address myself to your 
lordships, it is with the knowledge you will have of all the 
sons of our aged mother beinii gone. Two have perished in 
the service of the King ; one very recently. I only request, 
that, disposing of me with what swiftness either the public 
mind or justice requires, a respite may he given to my brother, 
and that the family may acquire strength to bear it all. That 
is all I wish ; I shall remember it to my last breath, and I will 
offer up my prayers for you to that Being, who has endued us 
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all -with a sensibility to feel. This is all I have to ask. Ihave 
nothing more to say. 

Lord Carle ton then proceeded to pass sentence of death in a 
feeling manner, as follows: 

In the awful duty imposed upon me, no man can he more 
sensibly aifected than I am, because I knew the very valuable 
and respectable father and mother from wliom you are both 
descended; I knew and revered their virtues. One of them, 
happily for himself, is now no more ; the other, for whom I have 
the highest personal respect, probably, by the events of this day 
may be hastened into futurity. It does not rest with me, after 
the conviction which has taken place, to hold out mercy ; that 
is for another place ; and I am afraid, in tlie present situation 
of public affairs, it will bo difficult to grant even that indul- 
gence which you, John Sheares, so pathetically request for your 
brother. With respect to one object of your soliciting time for 
your brother, unfortunately, it coul.l be of no use, because by 
the attainder he will forfeit all his property, real and personal ; 
nothing to be settled will remain. 

"It cannot be too much lamented, that two gentlemen well 
educated, of good birth, respectable descent, and considerable 
talents, should be involved in a conspiracy, that mL-lit have 
spread desolation over the Kingdom, and brought ns al! to nun. 
This country has enjoyed as much freedom and security in the 
possession of everything that was dear and valuable, as was 
consistent with a staple and effectual government, where a part 
of our natural liberty is taken away in order to secure the 
rest ; his majesty has been celebrated for his mild and gracious 
reign, as a strict observer and protector of our laws, our rights, 
and our religion. His reign has been a continued series of 
liberal concession to the people of this country, calling upon 
them to make a suitable return of fidelity, attachment, and alle- 
giance. The conspiracy in which you have been involved, 
proposed as one of the means of effecting its object, to invite a 
iorehjn enemy into this*kingdom, and to subject this country 
to foreign yoke; the conspiracy had been remarkabl; for the 
system, perseverance, and art with which it has been conducted, 
and for the wide diffusion of its principles. Other revolutions 
have had lor their object a change of monarchy, or an altera? 
tion of the constitution. But this conspiracy proposed the de> 
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Btraction of the higher orders of the state, and an almost gen- 
eral massacre. Those who formed this system, so artfully 
carried on, endeavored to make the people <»f the country had 
men, and thereby to make them more likely to become bad 
subjects. The conspiracy of which yon have been convicted, 
had for its object the destruction of the monarchy and of the 
constitution, and to substitute anarchy, the worst of all tyran- 
nies, in their place ; and as far as we can collect from the in- 
telligence received upon the subject, to annihilate all religion 
and morality, without having any substitute, save the unre- 
strained licentiousness of profligacy and vice; and this was 
done when a foreign enemy hud threatened to invade this 
country— had denounced its destruction, and had avowed an 
intention to erase its tvui'<> from the list of nations. 

When you meditatu the destruction of our laws, religion, 
and constitution, it is suprising you were not checked and re- 
strained in the attempt by the danger attending yourselves; 
or by adverting to the extensive mischiefs which must have 
necessarily ensued. 

Let me with great earnestness and chanty request yon to reflect 
upon the enormity of your guilt, and that von will call to your 
minds that effusion of human blood which has already taken 
place, and that incalculable mischief which may follow a delib- 
erate system of massacre and devastation. I could wish that 
the manifesto read in evidence against you had contained noth- 
ing sanguinary ; but recollect, that in that manifesto it was 
declared that no person should be spared who did not join the 
rebellion prior to the attack." 

Mr. John Sheares.—i beg pardon, my lord, that was the 
evidence of Captain Armstrong— it is not part of the paper. 

Lord Carleton.— " I have not the paper here ; but that evi- 
dence was given against you. It now falU to my lot, and I 
never felt move pain than I do upon the present occasion, to 
pronounce that sentence which the law has provided against 
persons committing crimes of such magnitude as aim at the 
destruction of society. It is a sentence of great horror, but 
such as the wisdom of our ancestors ordained as a guard round 
the person of the king, and as a fence about that noble con- 
stitution which was acquired by our ancestors, and which I 
trust, we will transmit unimpaired to posterity, in order to 
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hold out f error to those who arc disposed to do ill, and to afford 
protection to the loyal part of the country." 

His lordship then pronounced sentence, that they be execu- 
ted on the following day. 

Mr. Attorney- General.— « My lord, I could with great sin- 
cerity, allow any indulgence of time, if ilie country could by 
possibility admit of it. But, my lords, I have a great duty to 
discharge, and mast pray that execution may be done to-mor- 
row." 

Court. — " Be it so." 

The prisoners were then removed. 



LETTERS OF JO-TIN SHEAKES TO HIS MOTHER AND 
SISTER PREVIOUS TO HIS EXECUTION. 

In the interval between the 10tli and 14th of July, the fol- 
lowing most painfully affecting letters were written by John 
Sheares to Lis mother and sister : 

" KlLMAINHAK PfilSON, t. Illy ] Otll, '98. 

" To Julia Sheares. 

"The troublesome scene of life, my ever dear Julia, is 
nearly closed and the hand that now traces these lines, will, in 
a day or two, be no longer capable of communicating to a be- 
loved and affectionate family, the sentiments of his heart. A 
painful task yet awaits me, — I do not allude to my trial, nor to 
my execution. The*e, wure it not for the consciousness I feel 
of the misery yon all wilt suffer on my account, would be tri- 
vial, in comparison witli the pain I endure at addressing you 
for the last time. Yon have been kind to me, Julia, beyond 
example ; your solicitude for my welfare has been unremitting, 
nor did it leave you a moment's happiness, as a wayward fato 
seems, from the earliest ijioment of my life, to have presided 
over my days. I will not recapitulate the instances of a per- 
verse destiny, that seems to have marked me out as the in- 
strument of destruction to all I loved. 

Robert and Christopher, dear valued brothers; if it be true 
that the human mind survives the body, I shall shortly join 
you, and learn for what wise purpose Heaven thought fit to 
select me as yonr destroyer. My mother too ! O, God ! my 
tender, my revered mother I I see her torn locks — her broken 
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heart— her corpse! Heavenly Author of the universe, what 
have I done to deserve this misery t 

"1 must forbear these thoughts as much as possible, or I 
must forbear to write. My time comes on the day after to- 
morrow, and the event is unequivocal. You must summon uy 
all the resolution of your soul, my dear, dear Julia J — if there 
be a chance of snatching my afflicted mother from the grave, 
that chance must arise from your exertions — [my darling Sally, 
too, wiil aid yon — she will for a while suspend her joy at the 
restoration of her husband to her arms; for of his escape I 
have no more doubt, than I have of my conviction and its con- 
sequences. All, all of you, forget your individual griefs, and 
joys and unite to save the best of parents from the grave,: — 
6taiid between her and despair,— if she will speak of me, sooth 
her with every assurance calculated to carry consolation to her 
heart. Tell her that my death, though nominally ignominious, 
should not litrht up a blush in her face ; that she knew me inca- 
pable of a dishonorable action, or thought; that I died in full 
possession of the esteem of all those who ki>ew me intimately ; 
that justice will yet be done to my memory, and my fate be 
mentioned, rather with pride than shame, by my friends and 
relations. Yes, my dear sister, if I did not expect the arrival 
of this justice to my memory, I should indeed be afflicted at 
the nominal ignominy of my death, lest it may injure your 
welfare and wound the feelings of my family. But above all 
tilings, tell her that at my own request, I was attended in my 
latest moments, by that excellent and pious man, Dr. Dobbin, 
and that my last prayer was offered up for her. While I 
feared for Harry's life, hell itself could have no tortures for the 
guilty, beyond .what 1 have endured. 

'■ I picture you all, a helpless, unprotected group of females, 
left to the miseries of your own feelings, and to the insults of 
a callous insensible world. Sally, too, stripped of a husband, 
on whom she so tenderly doats, and his children of their 
father, and all by my cursed intervention, by my residence 
with them. Yet, Heaven is my witness, how assiduously I 
sought to keep aloof in any of my political concerns from him, 
and would have entirely succeeded in doing so, if it had not 
been for the art of the villain Armstrong, and Harry's own in- 
caution. My efforts, however, have kept him clear of any of 
those matters, that have involved me in destruction. When 
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Sally has got him back to her arms, and that I (who caused his 
danger and her un happiness) shall bs no mure, she will cease 
to think of me with reproach, — thin I trust she will do— she 
ought — for she herself could never have done more for his 
salvation, than I endeavored to do. But the scene is cLauged, 
I am no longer that frantic tiling I was, while his danger ap- 
peared imminent. A calm sorrow for the suffering that awaits 
you on my account, and a heartfelt regret at being obliged to 
quit your loved society for ever, has succeeded. Yet, all thia 
will soon have at end, and will comfort. I already anticipate the 
moment, when joji - subsiding grief gives you hack to the en- 
joyment rf each other. Still, my dearest Julia, even wlen I 
Bball he co more, your praj e.-s on my account are not likely 
to cease. You remember, I am sure you do, your kind promise 
of protection to my poor ufortunate little Louisa? I make no 
dour t hut her metier vill give her np to your care w'thont re- 
lne'.ance, yet how to impose this new anxiety on you I know not. 
Hut ct' this I will Bay nothirg; I know your hearr, and never 
eoild ren'qt the goodness, with which it insisted on easing 
mine, by burdening itself. What to recommend relative to 
her, 1 cart lot restive. Harry did once desire me to take her 
into his bouse, but I had a thousand objections to that plan 
then, aiine of which still remain ; one material one is, that she 
worn! soo.i learn from servants and others, how different her 
Bituation ihere was., from that of the other children, and her 
young mind would very early feel that chilling inferiority and 
degrmiaticn, that lead to a debasement of p-inciple, and ulti- 
mately to mean and unworthy actions. No— a great many 
reasons on »t'.r, tt- decide me against that measure. SI e should 
be put to some school, where nore care is taken of health than 
education, and where the only attention to morals, consists in 
good honest example. Apropos, she was at a Mrs. Duggan'a, 
at Umy, to whom I yet owe ten guineas for her, and which I 
request of my dear mother to pay for me, when convenient ; I 
do not owe any more on her account, to any one whatever. I 
likewise owe a no'o of hand for about thirteen pcimds, or 
j?nii]C:;is, to a man in Cay el street, whom the Fleming's kn >w. 
I ca mot aiention the names of these friends without emotions 
of gratitude and tenderness, not to he expressed ; never cease 
to assure them that I preserve the recollection of their good- 
ness, though the instances of it are so many, and I shall feel it 
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io tlie last moment ; this debt they will be obliged to pay, if 
not discharged by my mother, as they passed their word fur it. 
Tea will therefore mention it to my poor afflicted mother. 
Great God ! how have I stripped her and you ; but I have 
stripped you of happiness, and should not talk of money. I 
owe a few guineas to the worthy Charles Corghlan, of Cork; 
and about two, to Cole, the shoemaker, on Onnond Quay ; to 
II. Fleming's tailor, also, for a suit of black clothes, and I be- 
lieve seme small balance of an account to H, Fleming himself. 
This is a':l at present I recollect. Good night, Julia; I am 
going to rest, with a heart, thank Gcd ! free from the conscious- 
ness of intentional offence, and from any wish tainted with 
personal resentment, I seek my bed with pleasure, because in 
it, I so often fancy myself in the full possession of that domes- 
tic happiness, which I always regarded as the first of human 
enjoyments. Fray Heaven, I dream of you all night. 

"J. S." 

"KriMAiNHAM Pkison. — "Wednesday night, I 
July 11, 1798. j 

"The troublesome scene of life is nearly closed; and the 
hand that now tiaces these lines, in a short time will be no 
longer car able of communicating to a beloved family the sen- 
timeits of his heart. 

" It is now eleven o'clock, and I have only time to address 
my beloved Julia ii a short, eternal farewell. Thou sacred 
Power 1 — whatever be thy name and nat ire — who has created 
us the frail and imperfect creatures that we are, hear the 
ardent prayer of oi.e now on the eve of a most awful change. 
If thy Divine Providence can be affected by mortal supjdica- 
t!on, hear aid grant, 1 most humbly beseech thee, the last 
wishes of a henrt that has ever adored thy greatness and thy 
goodi.ess. Let peace and Jiappiness once more visit the b^som 
of my beloved family. Let a mild grief succetd the miseries 
they have endured ; and, when an affectionate tear is gene-ous- 
ly shed over the du^t of him who caused their misfommes, let 
all their em-tiinir days glide on in union and domestic harmony. 
Enlighten my Ixdoved brother: tc him and Ids invaluable wife 
grant the undisturbed enjoyment of the'r mutual love ; and, as 
the/ advance, let their attachment incease.. Let my Julia, 
my feeing, my too feeling Julia, experience that consolation 
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■which she lias so often imparted to others ; tet her Soul repose 
at length in thy cor*ummation of all the wishes of her excellent 
heart ; let her taste that happiness her virtues have so well 
merited. For my other sisters, provide those comforts their 
situation requires. To my mother — O, Eternal Power! what 
gift shall I wish for this nsatchless parent? Restore her to 
that peace which I have unfortunately torn from her: let her 
forget me in the ceaseless affections of my sisters, and in their 
pm-periry ; let her taste (hat happiness which is best suited to 
her affectionate heart ; and, when at length she is called home 
let her find, in everlasting bliss, the due reward of .a life of 
suffering virtie. 

"Adieu, my dear Julia! My light is just out. The ap- 
proach of darkness is like that of death, since both alike re- 
quire me to say fares-ell ! farewell, for ever ! O, my dear 
family, farewell ! — Farewell, for ever ! 

"J. S." 

The night before his execution the following letter was writ- 
ten to his mother. That letter," short as it is, to " his dear, dear, 
lite injured, his beloved molher," might have satisfied the vin- 
dictive feelings of his most obdurate enemy, baa he known the 
mortal pangs that must .have exceeded all former agonies of 
mind of his unfortunate adversary, which that last farewell to 
a fond mother from, a favorite child must have cost the. writer. 
This letter b^ars the simple superscription, — "My Mother." 

"My dear, injared, perhaps expiring mother, hear a son's, 
—an unworthy son's — last request: grant to my beloved sister 
Sally, that p >rtion of your generosity bestowed on me, else she 
is penniless ; but why urge this? — you know her worth ; she 
is generosity itself. Farewell, my dear, dear (mother), my 
injured, 'my adored -mother. Oh 1 Sally, I hear your curses; 
they are just ! Julia, beloved Julia — farewell for ever. 

" John Sheakes. 

"Send poor little Jane to the Swetes, with her dying fa- 
ther's request that they will let her be partaker with her cis- 
ter of their bounty, from which alone she can hope for sup- 
port. If they should be enough to reject her, need I 

suggest to my adored mother the appropriation of whatever 
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fragment, however small, may by chance he 'within her gift. 
But I liiiow that my harpy talons have seized on all. Once 
more, and forever, adieu, thou best and most beloved of 
parents." 



THE EXECUTION. 

At twelve o'clock, the time appointed tor the execution, 
" when the sheriffs arrived, the prisoners entreated them to be 
the bearers of a supplication to government for a short respite, 
in consideration of which, they offered to make the most useful 
discoveries. This message being curried to the castle, Govern- 
ment being already possessed of complete Information of every- 
thing which the Sheares could discover, refused to grant the 
respite. Upon this refusal^ a new supplication was made, in 
the most abject terms, entreating a respite until Monday, for at 
least one of them. Of this message, the sheriffs were humane 
enough to be also the bearers, but returned with a second refu- 
sal. At this repeated disappointment, the prisoners were most 
dreadfully shaken ; but upon being directed to prepare for 
death, made a sudden and short effort by mutual encourage- 
ment to rouse themselves. In the interval between the reply 
to their List message and the execution, the clerical gei.tleman 
who attended, continued to exhort them to full repeutarce and 
disclosure of their crimes. Henry declared that liis object was 
reform, and that he never had intended to excite indiscriminate 
massacre. John made the same declaration. While the exe- 
cutioner was fixing the rope, he by some awkwardness rouo-lily 
pressed the neck of Henry, who exclaimed, " do you intend to 
strangle me before my time *" Tliey requested that they might 
not continue long exposed to the giize of the multitude ; and 
having each an baiter fixed round his neck, and a cap drawn 
over his face, holding each other's hands, they tottered out upon 
the platform in front of the prison. In making the rope fast 
within, John Sheares was hauled up to the block of the tackle, 
and continued nearly a minute suspended alone, before the 
platform fell. It did fail, and instantly both were suspended. 
After hanging about twenty minutes, they were, at a quarter 
■pftst th:-ise o'clock, let down into the street, when the hang- 
men separated their headsfrom their bodies, and taking the 
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heads severally up, proclaimed, 'Behold the head of a traitor!' 
In the evening, the trunks aud heads were takeu away in two 
Shells, provided by a respectable gentleman unhappily con- 
nected with one of the brothers." 

It was the cruel custom of those times, to make the extreme 
rigor of the law aa terrible f.s possible to its victims. Their 
friends were seldom permitted to see them. Whoever has pe- 
rused the life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, will have noticed 
the obstacles thrown in the way of the immediate members of 
bis lordship's family, to obtain a private interview with the dy- 
ing nun, and the rigor of the regilaiion being only relaxed 
by the exertions in their behalf of the most powerful influence, 
when the noble being was in the agony of death. 

In the case of the Sheares, no member of their family was 
allowed to see them. 

Another account of the execution states that on Saturday, at 
midnight, they were co.id acted from their cells to the room 
adjoining the place of execution. There, a? they had done in 
the .-dock,, when tlieir doo:n w»s sealed, they clasped each other 
in their aims, and for some minutes the unfortunate Henry 
seemed utterly stupefied and appalled at the frightful spec- 
tacle Uefore him. He rallied sufficiently to disclaim the san- 
guiuary intentions imputed to him, as John had done, and 
while still clinging to the latter, he was pushed out on the plat- 
form, hand-in-i>and with his brother No violence was requisite 
to b.-ing the other victim to the saflfold ; his only fears were for 
that dear biother, whose death he ivpronched himself of being 
the cause of. The last words of John Sheares were — "I for- 
give the world as I expect to be forgiven." In life and death 
they were indeed united brothers. 

After the mutilation oftheir bodies {that remnant of the judi- 
cial barbarism of former times), , had afforded the requisite sat- 
isfaction to offended justice, tlieir remains were borne to the 
same place of burial, and deposited in one of the vaults of St. 
Michan's church. 

A small party of the Dublin Loyal Cavalry attended as a 
guard at the execution. The number of spectators was incal- 
culable. 

The unnecessary cruelties inflicted by the executioner on 
both brothers, previously to their being launched into eternity, 
— but especially the barbarity practiced on the younger, as de- 
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tailed in the preceding account, which is given by those most 
hostile to them, there is too much reason to believe, were not 
to be ascribed to the "awkwardness," which is assigned as a 
reason for part ot the unnecessary violence practiced on tho 
elder brother. The amount of violence done to the other, 
forty-four years after the event, remains still visible on the face 
and head off John Sheares. 



EXTRAORDINARY APPEARANCE OF THE BODIES 
AFTER INTERMENT. 

In the church-yard of St. Michan's, the remains of some of 
their former friends and associates are interred — those of Bond 
and of Dr. "William Jackson, whose funeral the Sheared had 
attended in 1795, and who, for so doing, had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Lord Fitzgibbon. 

Tiiere is some peculiarity in the soil of this place of burial, 
as well as in the atmosphere of the vaults beneath the church 
of St. Michan's, tho tendency of which is to resist decomposi- 
tion, and to keep tlie dead bodies, especially those deposited in 
the vaults, in a state of preservation the most extraordinary 
known in any country, with the exception of a cemetery in the 
Is'and of Sicily, whore the same process of embalming, natur- 
ally effected, has gone on for centuries. 

Bodies, which have been interred for upwards of a century, 
in St Michan's, are still to be seen in the vaults, in a state of 
preservation as perfect as that of the exsiccated mummies of 
the humbler classes of the Egyptians, which were preserved 
by a less expensive process of embalming than that used fr 
persons of distinction 

In this dry and shrivelled state, the integuments remain per- 
fect, tho features preserve their character, the hair undergoes 
no alteration, and the limbs even, in some degree, retain their 
shape. 

" One of these bodies," Mr. Madden, in his United 7n.*?.mtn, 
speaking of this singular phenomen6n, continues to say — 
" whose antiquity is of ancient date, for tbe tenants of Euro- 
pean sepulchres, is still existing iu the same vault in which the 
Sheares' remains are interred : the remains are those of a per- 
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son, in former time renowned for piety — a member of a relig- 1 
ions community — of the name of Crookshank, Borne sixty or 
seventy years ago, the wonder-working effects produced by this 
good lady'a remains, used to bring vast numbers of visitants to 
her tomb — till the spirit of whiskey unfortunately mingled a lit- 
tle too much with the spirit of veneration for the virtues of the 
nun, and the rudiments of a fine " pattern" were spoiled by the 
intervention of the authorities. Poor Miss Crookshank's relies, 
from that period till about the year 1816, when I first saw 
them, were visited only by curious boys and scientific gentle- 
men. In the month of February in the present year, after a 
lapse of twenty -six years, I found the remains of the nun re- 
moved from the place where they were originally deposited, 
as likewise those of John and Henry Sheares, and deposited 
in what is called the Parish Vault. Up to the time of the re- 
moval, which took place about five or six years ago, tjie re- 
mains continued, I was informed, in the same perfect state in 
which they have been long known to exist. But the exposure 
to the air, consequent to the removal of her remains, and those 
of the S.ieares on the same occasion, had proved injurious to 
them, and to the latter especially. 

When I first saw the remains of the Sheares, about twenty- 
bix years agol I was accompanied to St. Hichati'a by a school- 
fellow, of the name of Blake. When I visited the phice in the 
month of January last, the same companion was with me like- 
wise oh that occasion. I found the remains of the Sheares in a 
state of dissolution. The features were no longer discernible ; 
the coffins even had mouldered away, after the exposure to the- 
external air, on their removal f'r>m an adjoining vault: O.i 
examining the head of the body described as that of John 
Sheares, I wiis surprised to find the head was that of a person 
extremely aged, the sutures entirely obliterated, and the alve- 
olar processes quite worn down. I said to the Sex ton /'This 
is not the head of John Sheares ; he replied^ "that it could 
be no other." 

For some days subsequently to this visit to the place of in- 
terment of the Sheares, the circumstances connected with it 
were uppermost in my mind, and Were spoken of to several 
persons. At, length, I received a communication from a gen- 
tleman well known in the city of Dublin, which removed all 
ooubt as to the correctness of the opinion I had expressed 
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with respect to the head shown with' the remains of John 
She area. 

This gentleman ■ informed me that, when a mere boy, about 
twenty years ago, he went with some other lads of ins own 
age, to see the remains of the Sheares. The idea had come 
into his mind, to take away the head of John Sheares, whom 
he had often heard spoken of with enthusiasm by one of his 
companions, a young fellow of rather democratic opinions — 
and, it was added, of the Roman Catholic religion — [my in- 
formant was of neither one nor the other]. He took a boy 
with Mm into the vault, whom lie had seen in the church-yard, 
and promised to reward him if he carried away the head un- 
perceived. 

Tiie head was attached to the body by a strip of the integu- 
ments of the back part of the neck.- The boy was supplied 
with a penkiife, and the head was removed and carried home 
to t'ie person's house, where it hnd remained for the last 
twenty years. This gentleman fr>ld me he had often regretted 
taking it; and as lie knew that I was interested in matters ap- 
pertaining to the Sheares, I. might have it. I willingly accepted 
the offer, on condition of doing with it what might seem best 
to me, and it was sent to me the day following. It was in the 
state precisely in which I had seen it twenfy-six yearB ago, as 
perfect as any New Zealand or Egyptian head of the inferior 
class of mummies. The head was finely firmed, but the ex- 
pression of the face — that of the mo-t frightful agony. The 
mark of very violent injuries, done during life to the right eye 
and nose, were particularly apparent; tho very indentation 
round the neck, from the pressure of the rope, was visible; 
and the; e was no injury to the cervical vertebras occasioned by 
any instrument — in fact, die hvad had not been entirely sep- 
arated from the body at the time of execution. 

The marks of violence on the face, there can be little doubt, 
were occasionel by the barbarous act committed by the exe- 
cutioner, before he was launched into eternity, as described in 
a Cork paper. The circumstance of the head having been 
found attached to the body at the time of its removal, is con- 
nected with a matter somewhat singular. I may observe, that 
the head thus slightly attached to the trunk, was seen by Mr. 
William H. Curran, about twenty-one years ago. John Sheares, 
after sentence was pronounced on him, in order to prevent or 
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pnt some difficulty in the way of the executioner holding up 
his head pursuant to the sentence, after execution,' had his hair 
cut close, and the act had the effect lie intended; for though 
the barbarous ceremony of cutting through the neck was per- 
formed, the liead was not separated from the body. Barring- 
ton saw the executioner holding up the head of his friend 
(Henry) on his arrival, but he makes no mention of the same 
being done with John's. 

The hair on the head, as it was when sent to me, was of a 
light brown color; and was cut, or rather clipped, extremely 
short.. 

In the latter end . of January, 1842, having obtained the 
necessary permission from the clergyman of St. Miciian's 
church, the remains of the Sheares were placed in coffins of 
lead, and the best Irish oak that could be procured for them, 
in the presence of one who had been in Ids young days a mem- 
ber of the same society to which they belonged, and of two 
other individuals. 

The head of which I have spoken was placed with the re- 
mains of John Sheares, a plaster cast of it having been pre- 
viously taken, which is now in the possession of Mr. Donovan, 
a London phrenologist. 

The two coffins were laid side by side, and bo far, I trust, 
the possibility is prevented of their remains being disturbed 
in future. 

The remains of Mr. Samuel Kosborough, a man once of some 
notoriety in Dublin ; and likewise^thosc of the nun, Miss Crook- 
shank, semi-canonized nearly a century ago in the minds of 
thousands of her — Catholic — toll >w citizens, are deposited in 
the same vault of Henry aud John Siw 
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THE BURNING OF THE SHEAS 



TERRIBLE AGRARIAN OUTRAGE COMMITTED IN IRELAND IN 1821. 

EIGHTEEN HUMAN BEINGS BURNED TO DEATH IN THEIR OWN HOUSE. 

A CHILD BOKN IN THE FLAMES. SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCES 

ATTENDING THE DETECTION OF THE CULPRITS. AN EYE-WITNEB8 

TO THE SCENE KEEPS. THE SECRET SIXTEEN MONTHS. — THE TRIAL 

AND EXECUTION OF THE FIENDS WHO COMMITTED THE MURDER. 

RICHARD LALOK SHIEL's GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE TRAGEDY, AND 
SPEECH AT OLONMEL IN RELATION THERETO, 40. AC. 

In Ireland very many murders have been committed, growing 
out of tile horrible tyranny of the landlord, and their grinding <>]>]in_^" 
sion over the poor tenants, who by rents, tythes, taxes and English 
statutes, were and are reduced to ;i st,:ile inferior to that of abject 
slavery. The misfortunes of this long-suffering people arc familiar 
to every reader of history. These misfortunes can be traced in let- 
ters of blood. Yet nothing could justify or palliate the horrible 
barbarities which were perpetrated under the goading and mad- 
dening despotism exercised over them. In the catalogue of these 
whiles, the "buniinjr of the. Sheas" stands foremost as the bloodiest 
record in the book of crime. This Ivagic uH'iiir is so well told in 
"Sketches Legal and Political," by the late Richard Lalor Shiel, 
edited by M. W. lavage, mid jxiMished in London in 1 855, that wo 
transtM-ibe it almost literatim. These sketches were written by 
Mr. Shiel for one of the magazines of the day, and it was not 
known for some time who the author was. 

"The assizes of Clonmel (Ireland), held there in 182?, pre- 
sented a dreadful ndscellany of the most barbarons crimes, 
most- of which were of an insurrectionary character, and re- 

* The same sketches were edited by Dr. Shelton McKensie, and pub- 
lished in New York some years ago. 
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quired the exercise of tlie strongest powers of the law. The 
presiding justice was Judge Burton, who seemed to recoil in 
dismay from the calendar, which numbered not less than three 
hundred and eighty prisoners. The government felt that it 
was necessary to do their utmost in order to repress so alarm 
ing a growth of crime ; and with a view to the production, of 
effect, and in order to give the administration of justice more 
impressiveness, deemed it advisable to send Mr. Sergeant 
Blackburne, as special Counsel for the crown. He accordingly 
arrived in Clonmel at the Beginning of the assizes ; and as he 
enjoyed no ordinary reputation, his mission had the desired 
effect, by drawing the general attention to the cases which he 
conducted. 

" Upon the first day of his appearance, he availed himself of 
the right of the crown to address the jury (although that priv- 
ilege at that time was denied to the prisoner ajjaiiut whom 
the speech was directed), in order to present a picture of the 
general condition of the country. The« comity Tiuperary was 
almost in a state of insurrection. Armed bands of peasants 
traversed the country in open day, and put to death in face of 
the law whoever presumed to violate the code of regulations 
which they had arbitrarily imposed, npder authority of their 
invisible chieftain, Captain Rock. During the assizes them- 
selves, two murders were committed, and Mr. Lanigan, the 
land agent of Lord Landaff, was fired at by a party of armed 
men. The evils by which the county was actually afflicted 
were in themselves sufficiently alarming, without looking into 
ulterior results; but it was impossible not to reflect upon the 
consequences which might ensue from the political and moral 
efate of a famished and ferocioiiB population, provided with 
arms, regularly organized, and acting upon systematic princi- 
ples of insubordination. 

" Independently of the general aspect of the country, which 
opened such a wide field to a powerful speaker, the individual 
case in which he addressed the jury was one of the most ap- 
palling that can be imagined, and attended with circumstances 
Of strangeness as well as atrocity, which fm-nishjd an occasion 
for the noblest oratory. Eighleen individuals had been 
burnt alive in one of the dark and lonely glens of the Mountain 
of Slievenamaun, and the eh'ref perpetrator of that terrible 
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deed stood in all the ghastliness of gniit at tlie bar. The court- 
house was filled to suffocation, by persons of all clashes; and 
the vast asembly, together with the leading aristocracy of that 
opulent county, included in all likelihood some of the brother- 
incendiaries of the villain who was brought at last to a tardy 
justice. The deepest silence prevailed. The judge himself, 
however, from his judicial experience disastrously familiar with 
scenes of this kind, seemed to be awestruck by the consciousness 
of tiie important consequences of the trial, and weighed down 
by the magnitude of the crimes over the investigation of which 
he was condemned to preside. "While the oath was adminis- 
tered to eacli of the jury, every eye was rivet ted upon the indi- 
vidual who held the sacred volume in his hand. While he 
pressed the word of God to his lips, his countenance was closely 
watched, and it was easy to perceive Upon the faces of the 
twelve men, upon whose concurrent voices the life of their fel- 
low-creature was to depend, a strong solicitude, amounting 
almost to an expression of fear, at "the hazard which they were 
about to ineur by a conviction." 

This jury was impanelled for the trial of William Gorman, to 
which 1 have already referred, for " the burning of tire Sheas.'" 
It is by that title that the terrible crime in which so many im 
molators and so many victims are involved, is habitually desig- 
nated ; and. whenever a man expatiates upon the atrocities 
which disgrace the country, and upon the conflagrations by 
which its character is blackened, he refers as to a leading illus- 
tration, to "the burning of the' Sheas." 

I shall not readily forget the impression which was produced 
upon me, on my first passing near the spot in which that dread- 
ful incident took place, when some of its details were narrated 
by one of my fclhm'-tmvollers, in descending the narrow defile 
ofGlenbower. The remains of the habitation in which the eigh- 
teen human beings were committed together to the flames, are 
not visible from the road that winds at the foot of the moun- 
tain on ivhich it was situated ; but the dark and gloomy glen 
in which the deed was done can be pierced by the eye, when 
the mists that hang upon the lofty ridge do not envelop it' 
and it is always with a,ve, which is not a little assisted by the 
loneliness and dreariness of the scene, that the traveller turns 
his eyes toward that dismal valley, to which his attention . &j 
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directed by the haoitnal exclamation wmch I oaa never failed 
to hear: " There is the place where the Sheas were burnt !" 
I had an opportunity, in eon sequence of having attended two 
trials connected with that frightful event, of learning the cir- 
sumstances by which it was attended. 

Upon the morning of the 20th of November, 1821, the re- 
mains of -the house of Patrick o oa, a respectable farmer, who 
hold a considerable quantity nf land at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Slievenamatin, exhibited an appalling spectacle. It had 
been consumed by fire on the preceding night ; and a large 
concourse of people (the intelligence of the conflagration hav- 
ing been rapidly diffused through the neighboring glens) as- 
sembled to look upon the ruins. Of the thatched roof which 
had first received the fire, a few smoking rafters were all that 
remained. The walls had given way, and stood gaping in 
rents, through which, on approaching them, the eye caught a 
glimpse of the dreadful effects of the devouring element. The 
door was burnt to its hinges ; and, on arriving at the threshold, 
as awful a Bcene offered itself to the spectator as is recorded in 
the annals of terror. The bodies of sixteen human beings of 
both sexes lay together in a mass of cot-j ses. The door having 
been closed when the flames broke out, the inhabitants precipi- 
tated themselves toward it, and in all likelihood mutually 
counteracted their efforts to burst into the open air. The house 
being a small one, every individual in it had an opportunity 
of rushing toward the entrance, where they were gathered by 
hope, and perished in despair. Ilere they lay piled upon each 
other. Those who were uppermost were burnt to the hones, 
while the wretches who were stretched beneath them were 
partially consumed. One of the spectators, the uncle of a 
young woman, Catherine MuUaly, who perished in the flames, 
described the scone with a. terrible particularity. With an 
expression of horror which six years had not effaced, he said, 
when examined as a witness, that the melted flesh ran from 
the heap of carcasses in black streams along the floor. 

Bat terrible as this sight must have been, there vvasanotner 
still more appalling. The voung woman, whom I have already 
mentioned, Catherine MuUaly, resided in the house, and had 
been not very long before married. She had advanced a con- 
siderable period in pregnancy, and her child, which was born 
in the flames in a premature labor, made the eighteenth victim. 
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I shall never forget the answer jiiven by her uncle at the trial ; 
when lie was asked how many had perished,- he answered that 
there were seventeen: but that if the child that was dropped, 
(that was his phrase) in the fire was counted, the whole would 
make eighteen. His unfortunate niece was delivered of her 
offspring in the midst of the flame. She was' not found among 
the mass of carcasses at the door. There were sixteen wretches 
assembled there, but, on advancing farther into the house in a 
corner of the room, lay the body of this unhappy young crea- 
ture, and that condition in which her child was discovered ac- 
counted for her separation from the group of the dead. A tub of 
water lay on the ground beside her. In it she had placed the 
infant of which she had been jnst delivered while the fires were 
raging about her, in the hope of preserving it ; and in preserving 
its limbs she had succeeded, for the body was perfect with the 
exception of the head, which was held above the water, and 
which was burned away. Near this tub she was found, with 
the skeleton of the arm with which she had held her child 
hanging over it! It will be supposed that the whole of this 
spectacle excited a feeling of dismay among tiie spectators ; 
but they were actuated by a variety of sentiments. Most of 
them had learned caution and silence, which are among the 
characteristics of the Irish peasantry, and, whatever were their 
feelings, deemed it advisable to gaze on without a comment; 
and there were not wanting individual} who, folding their 
arms, and looking on the awful retribution, whispered sternly 
to each other that " William Gorman was at last, re- 
venged I" 

When information of this dreadful event reached Dublin, it 
produced, as it was natura. to expect, a very great sensation. 
It was at first believed that " the burning of the Sheas" was 
the resnlt of that confederacy by which the peasantry had reg- 
ulated the taking of lands; and that as the previous tenant, 
one William Gorman, had been ejected by the Sheas, agaiust 
the will of the people, the house had been set on fire. But it 
was asked, " what object could there he in destroying so many 
individuals who were innocent of. all crime, and were mere 
laborers and servants in the employment of the occupying 
farmer?" This reflection, and a wish to rescue the national 
character from the disgrace of bo wanton an atrocity, gradually 
induced a surmise that the fire had been accidental : and 2$s 
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conjecture was confirmed by the fact that, notwithstanding a 
large reward had been offered for the discovery of the incen- 
diaries, no information was given to the Government. At 
length, however, the fatal truth was disclosed, and it was ascer- 
tained that the conflagration was the result of a plot executed 
by a considerable band of men, and that the whole population 
in the neighborhood were well aware both of the project and 
oflts execution. The first clew to this abominable transaction 
was given by a woman of the name of Mary Kelly. 

This female iiad been a person of dissolute life, and had mar- 
ried a servant, who, having relinquished his employment, some 
time after his marriage, established, with the assistance of his 
wife, wliat is commonly called a shebeen-house, in the vicinity 
of tiie Sheas, at the foot of Slievenamaun. It was a kind of 
mountain-brothel, or rather combined the exercise of a variety 
of trades, which, in the subdivision of labor that takes place in 
towns, are generally practised apart. Her husband stated that 
he sold spirits without license; provided board and lodging to 
any passengers who thought it expedient to take up their 
abode with him ; and that if a young man and woman had any 
wish to be left alone in his hospitable and accommodating 
mansion at a late hour at night, he and his wife did not think 
it genteel to meddle with their discourse. It will be thought 
singular that, in so wild and desolate a, district, in the raidst 
of solitary glens and moors, such conveniences should exist ; 
but they are not unfrequeut ; and one often meets these traces 
of civilization in parts of the country which carry no other 
evidence of refinement ! 

Mary Kelly appears to have superintended and conducted 
this establishment; her husband merely giving it the sanction 
of wedlock, and joining in the licentious conviviality which 
took place under his auspices. But although his wife had, upon 
her own admission, been of profligate habits, until time had 
transmuted her, by the ordinary process, from a harlot to a 
procuress, yet she does Hot appear to have been utterly devoid 
D f all virtuous sentiment; and, indeed, the scene which she 
had witnessed was of such a nature as to awaken any remnant 
of conscience, which often, in the midst of depravity, is found 
to linger behind. 

A peasant of the name of William Gorman, at whose trial 
Sergeant Bla.ekbu:ne conducted the prosecution, had origin;:!' v 
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held the house where the Sheas resided, He was their under- 
tenant, and held the lowest ulacc in those numerous gradations 
of tenure into which, almost every field is divided and subdi- 
vided ; for the Slieaa were not middle-men in the strict sense 
of the word, but stood themselves at a great distance from the 
head-proprietor of the estate, although they were the immedi- 
ate landlords of Gorman. The more remote the head-land lord, 
the heavier the weight with which oppression falls on the oc- 
cupier of the soil. The owner of the fee presses his lessee; 
the latter conies down upon the tenant, who derives from him, 
who, in his turn, crushes his own immediate serf; ami if, which 
often happens hi this long concatenation of vassalage, there 
are many other interventions of estate, the occupier of the soil 
is in proportion made to suffer ; and is, to use the expression 
of Lord Clare, "ground to powder," in this complicated system 
of exaction ! William Gorman was dealt with most severely. 
Ho was distrained, sued in the superior courts, processed by 
civil hill — in short, the whole machinery of the law w:is put 
into action Against him. Driven from his home, deprived of 
his few fields, without covert or shelter, he made an appeal to 
the league of peasants with whom he was associated ; and, as 
the Sheas had infringed upon their statutes, it was determined 
that they should die, and that an exemplary and appalling 
vengeance should he taken of them. 

I saw William Gorman at the har of the court in which he 
was condemned. He beard the whole detail of the atrocities 
of which he had been the primary agent. He was evidently 
most solicitous for the preservation of life ; yet the expression 
of anxiety which disturbed his ghastly features occasionally 
gave way to the exulting consciousness of his revenge; and, 
as he heard the narration ot his own delinquencies, so far from 
intimating contrition or remorse, a savage joy flashed over hid 
face ; his eyes were lighted up with a fire as lurid as that which 
he had kindled in the habitation of his enemies; his hand, 
which had previously quivered, and manifested, in the irregu- 
lar movement of his fingers, the workings of deep anxiety, be- 
came, for a moment, clinched ; and when the groans of his 
victims were described, his white teeth, whicli were unusually 
prominent, were bared to the gums; and, though he had 
drained the cup of vengeance to the dregs, still he seemed to 
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smack his lips, and to lick the blood with which, his injuries 
had been redressed ! 

This man had the vindictive feelings of a savage ; but, while 
-his barbarities admit of no sort of extenuation, they still were 
not without a motive. His co-paitners in villany, however, 
who arranged and conducted the enterprise^ had no instigation 
of personal vengeance, toward the oppressors of William Gor- 
man. At their ]ie:sd was a bold and sagacious ruffian, whoso 
name was Maher. It was de'ennined that their plot should 
he carried into execution on Monday, the 20th of November. 
On the preceding Saturday, Maher went to Mary Kelly's 
house, and retired to a recess in it, where he employed himself 
in melting lead, a r 'd fusing; it in'o balls. 'He was supposed to 
be a paramour of Mary Kelly (though alio strenuously denied 
if), ;.nd slie was certainly familiar with him. She had heard 
(indeed, it was known through the whole of that wild vicinage) 
that it was intended to inflict summary justice upon the Sheas; 
and being well aware that M ther was likely to dip his hands 
in any bloody business which was to go on, and observing his 
oceupaiion, which be did not seek to hide fiom her, she taxed 
him wiih his "slaughterous thoughts," and having some good 
instincts left, begged him not to take life away. Maher an- 
swered with equivocation. 

During this colloquy, Catherine Mullaly, a cousin of Mary 
Kellv, came into the house. Maher was well-acquainted with 
her, and had the rude gallantry which is common among the 
Irish pe sant'ry. She resided as a servant with the Sheas.. 
Maher believed that there were arms in the Sheas' possession, 
and knew that there were a number of persons living in the 
house, with a view to their defence. The extent, however, of 
their means of sell-protection the murderers had not ascer- 
tained, and it was important to learn the fact, in order that 
they might adapt to circumstances their mode of attack. It 
is probable, that, if there bad been no weapons in the house, 
the con-pirator3 would have burst open the door, dragged the 
Sheas out. and put them to death, and would have spared the 
more unoffending victims : but having discovered that there 
were firearms in abundance, they considered the burning of 
the lumse as a measure of se!f-de fence, independently of the 
impre-sion which a massacre upon alargeseale would be likely 
to oroduce. Maher, there!''. re sought to ascertain the state of 
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defence from Catherine Mullaly, and entered into conversation 
with lier in the tone of mixed joke and gibe, of which the 
lower orders, who delight in repartee, are exceedingly fond. 
The young woman was pleased with his attentions, and in the 
innocence of her heart, not having any suspicion of his intent, 
gradually disclosed to him that there was a quantity of arms 
in the house. Maher, on her departure put an her cloak, and 
bade her farewell in the tone of friendship. Mary Kelly, who 
knew him well, and guessed at his objecct, the moment Cathe- 
rine Mullaly was gone (for she did not dare to epeak in her 
presence) implored Maher, whatever lie might intend, not to 
harm Caterine Mullaly. 

She extorted a promise from him to that effect, on which 
she relied for the moment, and they separated; Maher with 
his balls, and Mary Kelly with the undertaking for the life of 
Catherine Mullaly, in which she placed bo mistaken .a confi- 
dence. Alter some reflection, however, her alarm f <r the 
Bai'ety of her relative, to whom she was much attached, revived, 
and during the next day her suspicions were increased by the 
notes of preparation which she observed between Maher and 
his. confederates. However, she did not venture to speak; for, 
to use her own phrase, " a word would have been as much as 
her life was worth;" still a terrible inquietude preyed upon 
her, and, as if actuated by some mysterious impulse, upon 
Monday night, when her husband, to whom she never com- 
municated her apprehensions, was asleep, she silently rose 
from bed, and having huddled on his coat, left her cabin, 
though it was near midnight, and .advanced cautiously and 
slowly along the hedges, until she made her way to near 
Mailer's house. She stopped, and heard the voices of men 
engaged in discussion, which lasted some time ; at length the 
door opened — she hid herself behind some brambles, and 
bending down, in order to avoid detection, which would have 
been death, she marked the murderers as they came forth. 
They issued from Maher's house in arms, and walked in a sort 
of array, advancing in file. Eight of them she knew ; and, as 
she alleged, distinctly recognized them by their voices and 
looks. One of them carried two pieces of turf, lighted at the 
extremities, and kept the fires alive with his breath. 

They passed her without observation and proceeded upon 
their dreadful destination. Trembling and terror-struck, but 
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etOl impelled to pursue them, she followed on from hedge to 
hedge, until they got beyond her ; and perceiving that they 
proceeded toward the house of the Sheas, she stopped at a 
spot from which the house was visible, and by which the 
murderers, after executing their diabolical purpose, afterward 
returned. Here she remained in terrible anticipation, and her 
conjecture was Bpeedily verified. A fire suddenly appeared 
in the roof of Shea's bouse ; the wind high, it rose rapidly 
into a flame, and the whole was speedily in a blaze. It east round 
the rocky glen a frightful splendor, and furnished, in its exten- 
sive diffusion of light, the means of beholding all that took 
place close to the burning cottage, in which shrieks and cries 
for mercy began to be heard. The murderers had secured the 
door ; and having prevented all possibility of escape, stood in 
groups about the house, and gazed on the progress of the con- 
flagration. So far from being moved to pity, they answered 
the invocations of their victims with yells of ferocious laughter. 
They set up a war-whoop of exultation, and in token of tri- 
umph, discharged their guns and blunderbusses to celebrate 
their achievement. There was an occasional pause in their 
shouts: nothing then was heard but the crackling of the 
flames, that shed far and wide their desolate illumination ; and 
the spectatress of this dreadful scene, though at some distance 
from it, declared that, in the temporary abatement of the wind, 
and the cessation of its gusts, she could at intervals hear the 
deep groans of the dying, and the gulps of agony with which 
their tortures were concluding. 

But the j fiends by whom these infernal fires were kindled, 
soon reiterated their cries of exultation, and discharged their 
guns again. The report of their firearms, which was taken 
up by the echoes of the mountain, produced a result which 
they had not anticipated. On the opposite side of a hill which 
adjoined the house, there resided a man of the name of Philip 
Dillon, who was a friend of the Sheas. Hearing the discharge 
of guns, and suspecting what had taken place, he summoned 
as many as he could gather together, and proceeded at their 
head across the hill, in order, if possible to save the Sheas. 
They advanced toward the house, but arrived too late : neither 
had they courage to attack the murderers, who at once drew 
up before the flames to meet them. Philip Dillon, indeed, 
defied them to come on, but they declined his challenge, and 
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waited his attack, which, as his numbers were inferior, he 
thought it prudent not to make. Both parties stood looking at 
each other, and in the meanwhile the house continued to blaze. 
The groans were heard for a little time, until they grew fainter 
and fainter ; and at length all was silent. 

Although the arrival of Philip Dillon did not contribute to 
save any of the sufferers, still it was the means of convicting 
William Gorman, by affording a corroboration to the testimony 
of Mary Kelly. John Butler, a boy, who was in the employ- 
ment of Philip Dillon, and accompanied him to the burning- 
house, was the brother of one of the servants of the Sheas. 
Notwithstanding he could not give any assistance to his 
brother, yet his anxiety to discover the murderers indued 
him to approach nearer than bis companions to the flames, 
when, by the fire which they had kindled, Butler bad an 
opportunity of identifying William Gorman, against whom 
he gave his testimony, and thus sustained the evidence of Mary 
Kelly. 

All was now over— ;the roof had fallen in, and the ruins of 
the cottage were become a sepulchre. Gorman and Maher, 
with their associates, left the. scene of their atrocities, and 
returned by the same path by which they had arrived. An- 
other eye, however, besides that of God, was upon them. They 
passed a second time near the place where Mary Kelly lay con- 
cealed ; again she cowered at their approach ; and, as they went 
by, had a second opportunity of identifying them. Here a cir- 
cumstance took place which is, perhaps, more utterly detestable 
than any other winch I have yet recorded. Ihe conversation of 
the murderers turned upon the doings of the night, and William 
Gorman amused the party by miniuiking t:!iP v gro:vns of the dy- 
ing, and mocking the agonies which lie had inflicted. 

The morning now began to break, and Mary Kelly, haggard, 
affrighted, and laden with the dreadful knowledge of what bad 
taken place, returned to lier home. Well aware, however, of 
the consequences of any disclosure, she did not utter a syllable 
to her husband, or to her son, upon the subject ; and although 
examined next day before a magistrate, who conjectured, from 
the ill fame of her house, that she must have had Borne cog- 
nizance of what had taken place, she declared herself to be 
innocent of all knowledge. Johu Butler, too, who had wit- 
nessed the death of his brother, immediately proceeded to the 
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house of his mother, Alicia Butler, an old woman, who was 
produced aa a witness for the crown ; lie awoke her from 
sleep, and told her that her son had been burned alive. Her 
maternal feelings burst into an exclamation of horror upon first 
heaiing this dreadful intelligence ; but instead of immediately 
proceeding to a magistrate, she enjoined her son not to speak 
on the subject, lest she herself, and all her family, should suf- 
fer the same fate. 

For sixteen months, no information whatever was communi- 
cated to Government. M^-y Kelly was still silent, and did not 
dare to reproach Maher with the murder of Catherine Mullaly, 
for whose life she had made a stipulation She did not even 
venture to. look in the face of the murderer, although, when 
he visited at her house, winch he continued to do, she could 
not help shuddering at his presence. Still the deeds which 
she had seen were inlaid and burned in dreadful colors in her 
mind. The recollection of the frightful spectacle never left 
her. She became almost incapable of sleep ; and, haunted by 
images of horror, used in the dead of night to rise from her 
bed, and wander over the lonely glen in which she had seen 
such sights ; and although one would have supposed that she 
would have instinctively fled from the spot, she felt herself 
drawn by a kind of attraction to the ruins of Shea's habitation, 
where she was accustomed to remain till the morning broke, 
and then return wild and wan to her home. She stated when 
examined in private previous to the trial in which she gave 
her evidence, that she was pursued by the spectre of her un- 
fortunate kinswomen, and that whenever she lay down in her 
bed, she thought of the " burning," and felt as if Catherine 
Mullaly was ] yingbeside her, holding her child, " as black aa 
a coal in her arms." At length her conscience got the better 
of her apprehensions, and in confession she revealed her secret 
to a priest, who prevailed upon her to give information, which, 
after a struggle, she communicated. to Captain Despard, a jus- 
tice of the peace for the county of Tipperary. 

Such were the incidents which accompanied tho perpetra- 
tion of a crime, than which it is difficult to imagine one more 
enormous. To do the people justice, immediately after the 
conviction and execution of William Gorman, they appeared 
to feel the greatest horror at his guilt ; and of that sentiment 
a Roman Catholic assembly, held during the assizes, afforded a 
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strong prooi. The assizes nad gathered mi immense concourse 
of the lower orders from all parts of the country, and Mr. Shell, 
conceiving that a favorable opportunity had presented itself 
for giving a salutary admonition to the people, and believing 
that hia advice would be fully as likely to produce an impres- 
sion as the declamation of Mr. Sergeant D lack burnt 1 , need Ids 
innueuco in procuring a public meeting to he summoned. A 
vast multitude thronged to the place of assembly ; and I am 
bestowing no sort of encomium upon Mr. Shell, when I say 
that his speech produced a great deal of effect upon the peas- 
antry, for the bare statement of the t'aets which appeared in evi- 
dence in the course of the assizes, would have been sufficient to 
awaken deep emotions wherever the instincts of humanity were 
not utterly extinguished. As Mr. Shell's aildrei-s contained a 
summary of the principal cases In which Sergcanl Blackburne 
was engaged, and he dwelt especially upon that of Mathew 11m- 
gan, which was attended by many afflicting circumstances, I 
shall close this article by a ci tat 'on from the concluding passages 
of that gentleman's speech. " The recollection," he continued, 
" of what I have seen and heard during 'the present assizes, is 
enough, to freeze the blood. Well might Judge Burton, who 
is a good and tender-hearted man— well might ho say, with, 
tears in his eyes, that he had not in the course of his judicial 
experience beheld so frigh ful a mass of enormities as the 
calendar presented. How deep a stain have those misdeeds left 
upon the character of your country, and what efforts should 
not be made by every man of ordinary humanity', to arrest 
the progress of villany, which is rolling a torrent of blood, and 
bearing down all the restraints of law, morality, and religi.m, 
before it. Look, for example, at the murder of the Sheas, and 
tell me if there he anything in the records of horror by which 
that accursed deed has been excelled? The unborn child, the 
little innocent who had never lifed its innocent hands, or 
breathed the air of heaven — the little child in its mother's 
womb ... I do not wonder that the tears which How down the 
cheeks of many a rude face about me should bear attestation 
to your horror of that detestable atrocity. But I am wrong in 
Baying that the child who perished in the flames was not horn. 
Its mother was delivered in the midst of the flames. Merciful 
God! Bo"n in firo! Sent into the world in the midst of a 
furnace ! transferred from t>.o womb to the flames that raged 
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round the agonies of an expiring mother! There are other 
mothers who hear me. This vast assembly contains women, 
doomed by the primeval malediction to the groans of child- 
birth, which ,can not be suppressed on the bed of down, 
into which the rack of maternal agony still finds its way. But 
sa y> you will know it best, you who are of the same sex as 
Catherine Mullaly, what must have been the throes with 
which she brought forth her unfortunate offspring, and felt her 
infant consumed by the fires with which she was surrounded ! 
We can but lift up our hands to the God of justice, and ask 
him why has he invested us with the same forms as the demons 
who perpetrated that unexampled murder! And why did 
they commit it ? — by virtue of a horrible league by which they 
were associated together, not only against their enemy, hut 
against hum<m nature and the God who made it ! — for they 
were bound together — they were sworn in the name of their 
Creator, and they invoked Heaven to sanctify a deed which 
they were confederated to perpetrate by a sacrament of Hell. 
Although accompanied by circumstance of inferior terror, the 
recent assassination of Barry belongs to the same class of 
guilt. A body of men at the close of the day enter a peaceful 
habitation, on the Sabbath, and regardless of the cry of a 
frantic woman, who, grasping one of the murderers, desired 
him 'to think of God, and of the blessed night, and to spare 
•the father of her eight children 1' dragged him forth, and when 
he, 'offered to give up the ground tilled and untilled if they 
gave him his life,' answered him with a yell of ferocious irony, 
and telling him ' he should have ground enough,' plunged their 
bayonets into his heart! An awful spectacle was presented on 
the trial of the wretched men who were convicted of the assas- 
sination. At one extremity of the har there stood a boy, with a 
blooming face and with down on his cheek, and at the other 
an old man in the close of life, with wild haggard look, a deep- 
ly furrowed countenance, and a head covered with hoary and 
dishevelled hair. In describing the frightful scene it is eon- 
soling to find that you share with me in the unqualified detes- 
tation which I have expressed ; and, indeed, I am convinced 
that it is unnecessary to address to yon any observation on the 
subject. 

" But, my good friends, I must call your attention to another 
trial. I mean that of the Hogans, which affords a melancholy 
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lesson. That trial was connected with the insane practice 
which exists among you, of avenging the accidental affronts 
offered to individuals, by enlisting whole clans in the quarrel, 
and waging an actual war, which is carried on by sanguinary 
battles. I am very far from saying that the deaths which occur 
in these barbarous feuds are to be compared with the guilt of 
preconcerted assassination, but that they are accompanied with 
deep criminality there can be no question : the system, too, 
which produces them, is as much marked with absurdity as it 
is deserving of condemnation. In this county, if a man chances 
to receive a blow, instead of going to a magistrate to swear 
informations, he lodges a complaint with his clan, which enters 
into a compact to avenge the insult — a reaction is produced, 
and an equally extensive confederacy is formed on the other 
side. All this results from an indisposition to resort to the law 
for protection ; fur among you it is a point of honor to avoid 
magistrates, and to reject ali the legitimate means provided for 
your redress. The battle fought between the Hickeys and the 
Hogans, in which not less than five hundred men were engaged, 
presents in a strong light the consequences of tliis most strange 
and preposterous system. Some of the Hickey party were 
slain in the field, and four of tlie llogans were tried for their 
murder: — they were found guilty of manslaughter — three of 
them are married and have families, and from their wives and 
children are condemned to separate forever. In my mind, 
these unhappy men have been doomed to a fate still more dis- 
astrous than those who have perished on the scaffold. In. the 
calamity which has befallen Matthew Hogan every man in 
court felt a sympathy. With the exception of his.having made 
himself a party in the cause of his clan, he had always con- 
ducted himself wi:-h propriety. His landlord felt for him not 
only an interest, but a strong regard, and exerted himself to 
the utmost in his behalf. He never took a part in deeds of 
nocturnal villany. He does not hear the dagger and the torch ; 
honest, industrious, and of a mild and kindly nature, he en- 
joyed the good will of evevy man who was acquainted with 
him. His circumstances in the world were not only compara- 
tively good, but when taken in reference to his condition in 
society, were almost opulent; and he rather resembled an 
English yeoman than an Irish peasant. His appearance at the 
bar was in a high degree moving and impressive — tall, athleu 
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ic, and even noble in his stature, with a face finely formed, and 
wholly iKe from any ierocity of expression, he attracted every 
eye. and excited, even among his prosecutors, a feeling of com- 
miseration, lie formed a remarkable contrast with the 
ordinary class of culprits who are arraigned in our public tri- 
bunals. So far from having guilt and depravity stamped with 
want upon him, the prevailing character of his countenance 
was indication of gentleness and humanity. This man was 
convicted of manslaughter ; and when he- heard the sentence of 
transportation for life, all c bu- fiud from his cheek, his lips be- 
came dry and ashy, his hand shook, and his eyes were the more 
painful to look at from their being ineapible of tears. Most 
of you consider transportation a light evil, and so it is, to 
those who have no ties to fasten them to their country. I can 
well imagine that adeportation from this island, which for most 
of its inhabitants is a miserable one, is to many a change great- 
ly for the better. Although it is to a certain extent, painful to 
be torn from the p'ace with -which our first recollections are 
associated, and the Irish people have strong local attachments, 
and are fond of the place of tlieir birili, and of their fat here' 
graves — yet the fine sky, the genial climate, and the deep and 
abundant soil of New Holland, afford many compensations. 
But (here can be none for Mai the w Hogan : — He is in the 
prime of life, was a prosperous farmer : — lie has a young and 
amiable .wife, who has borne him children ; but, alas! 



lie must leave his country forever— he must part from all that 
be loves*, and from all by whom he is beloved, and his heart 
will burst in the separation. On Monday next lie will see his 
family for the last time. "What a victim do you behold, in that 
unfortunate man. of the spirit of turbulence which rages among 
you 1 Matthew Hogan will feel his misfortune with more deep 
intensity, because he is naturally a sensitive and susceptible 
man. He was proved to have saved the life of one of his an- 
tagonists in the very hottest fury of the combat, from motives 
of generous commiseration. One of his own kindred, in 
speaking to me of his fate, Baid, ' he would feel it the more be- 
cause '(to vise the poor man's vernacular pronunciation) ' he 
was *o tinder.' This unhappy sensibility will produce a more 
painful laceration of the heart than others would experience, 
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when lie bids his infants and their mother farewell forever. 
The prison of this town will present on Monday next a very 
affecting spectacle. Before ho ascends ihe vehicle which is to 
convey him for transportation to Cork, lie will he allowed to 
take leave of lus family. His wife will cling with a breaking 
heart to his hosom ; and while her arms are folded round Ida 
neck, while she sobs in the agony of a virtuous anguish on Ids 
breast, His children, who used to, climb, his knees in playful 
emulation for his caresses, his little orphans, for tliey are 

doomed to orphanage in their fathers lifetime I will not 

go on with this distressing picture: your own emotions (for 
there are many fathers and husbands here) will complete it. 
But the sufferings of poor Hogan will not end at the threshold 
of his prison : — lie will be conveyed in a vessel, freighted with 
affliction, across the ocean, and will be set on the lonely and 
distant land, from which he will return no more. Others, who 
will have accompanied him, will soon forget their country, and 
devote themselves to those useful and active pursuits for which 
the colony affVda a field, and which wi,'l render them happier, 
by making them better men. B.it the thoughts of home will 
still press up^n the mind of Matthew Hogan, and adhere with 
a deadly tenacity to his heart. II 3 will mope about, in the 
vacant heedlessness of deep and settled sorrow; he will have 
no incentive to exertion, for he will have bidden farewell to 
hope. The instruments of labor will hang idly in his hands ; 
he will go through his task without a consciousness of what he 
i* doing: or if lie thinks at all while he turns up the earth, he 
will think of the little garden beside his native cottage, which 
it was more a delight than a toil to till. Thus his day will go by, 
and at its close his only consolation will be to stand on the 
seashore, and fixing his eyes in that direction in which he will 
have been taught that his country lies — if not in the language, 
lie will at least exclaim in the sentiments which have been so 
simply and so pathetically expressed in the Song of Exile: — 

"'Erin, my country ' though sad and forsaken, 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 
But alas ! in & far foreigu land 1 awaken, 

And sigh for the friend* that can moot me 110 more.' " 
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THE HUKDEK OF IIELEN JEWETT. 



t THE EVENTFUL LIFE AND CAREER OF TnE MHRriEKED 

WOMAN. HER INTRIGUES IN PORTLAND, BOSTON, NEW- YOKE AND 

OTHER PLACES. — CAPTIVATING POWEI'S OF THE BEAUTIFUL 

CYPRIAN. HER MEETING WITH RICHARD P. ROBINSON. JiCCOCNT 

OF THEIE MUTUAL CAREER. THE MURDER. — TRIAL OF ROBIN- 
SON.— FULL REPORT OF THE EVIDENCE.— PUBLIC EXCITEMENT. — ' 
ACQUITTAL, AtC. 

Probably no ease has ever been tried in this country which caused 
more excitement at the time than thai of Richard P. Robinson, for 
the murder of the beautiful, yet erring, Helen Jewett. Theciroum- 
stances surrounding this brutal assassination were of the mo&t ro- 
mantic character, while the parties mixed up in the affair repre- 
sented many of the most wealthy and respectable fomilLs of the 
metropolis, some of whom are living at tlie present day. 

The beautiful unfortunate whose life paid the forfeit of her erring 
existence! was widely known throughout the country. Herintrigu. s 
and elegant person were the theme of many a tongue. Her name 
was whispered among the fast and fashionable society of the coun- 
try. ■ In the ball-room, the promenade, the bar-rooms, and all the 
public resorts of Boston, Portland, New-York and other places 
where her star shone out for the time being, she was criticised 
and talked of by thousands. 

The proper name of Helen Jewett was Dorcas Dyon. She was 
born in Augusta, in the State of Maine, in the month of June, 1813. 
Her parents were Welsh, having emigrated to the United States a 
short time prior ta the birth of their daughter. They were humble 

Ceople, the father being a mechanic, and the mother, in order to 
olp the family along, tookin sewing. The first loveof Helen Jewett 
(as we shall call her) was said to be a lad named Sumner, when 
the girl was only eleven years of age. Her parents becoming aware 
of the unholy intimacy, Sumner had to fly the country, and took to 
a sea-faring life. This first intrigue of Helen was, however, kept 
secret from all, with the exception of the two families of the boy 
and girl. 
Among the playmates of Helen Jewett were the children ok 
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Judge "Weston, a wealthy resident of the neigh oorhood. In eonse-: 
quenoe of this connection Helen became acquainted with the Judaic, 
who at once took a great liking to the vivacious and beautiful child, 
and adopted her into his family. S lie was Bent to school and re- 
ceived a liberal education, becoming as accomplished as sli9 was 
handsome. During the years which passed under the roof of Judge 
"Weston, Helen's conduct was most esemplary. She was now six- 
teen, and a more beautiful girl could scarcely be conceived. Her 
form was graceful and voluptuous, her eyes flashing with ardent 
fire, while her movements bespoke the well-bred lady. Walking 
one evening tlirough the groves which surrounded the palatial resi- 
dence of Judge Weston, sue was suddenly confronted by Sumner, 
who had returned from a voyage to China. From that moment her 
fate was sealed — she was lost irrevocably. Meetings frequently 
took place between the parties, until at last the details of her shame 
reached the astonished ear of her good patron. She was cast into 
the world unfriended and alone (her parems having previously oied, 
and Sumner called off suddenly to rejoin his vessel). 

Helen now turned her steps to Portland, with the intention of 
seeking employment. Here she was engaged by a Mrs Brown, 
who told her that she desired to employ her for the purpose of 
sewing for the family. But instead of being engaged for this 
laudabl i employment, Helen was ushered into a brothel, and again 
fell. Here she became acquainted with a gentleman of m^ans, 
who took her out of the brothel after bit a few days' stay, and hired 
for her accommodation a nvignifijent residence. She reigned the 
Queen of this establishment for several months, when one day in 
looking over the papers she saw an account of the arrival of Sumner 
from sea. She wrote to him, asking him' to call and see her that 
evening. He did so. Bauson (the gentleman to whose generosity 
Helen owed her sumptuous living,' and who actually had made 
arrangements to marry her), discovered the pair in each other's arms. 
A separation took place, and Helen next wended her way to Boston. 
A short time previous to her departure from Portland, however, 
Sumner, her first love, died of consumption, a disease contracted 
from the perilous duties of his profession. The girl felt this blow 
keenly, and to the day of her death remembered Sumner with 
thoughts of the deepest affection. 

On arriving in Boston, .she wandered through the streets until 
she fell fainting in the public thorough fare, and was picked up by 
some negroes and brought to their shanty. It happened that 
those negroes were a hand of thieves, and the poor girl was robbed 
of everything c.ho po^ses^ed. A descent was made upon the house 
and the whole party brought up in the police court. Here a 
wealthy gentleman of the city being present in court, took com- 
passion on Helen, and brought her to his residence, where she was 
nursed until her health was entirely restored. In Boston the fair 
one became entangled in numerous intrigues. Among others she 
engaged the affections of a wealthy broker, who had completed 
all arrangements for the nuptial ceremony, when an anonymous 
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letter conveyed to the astonished gentleman tho previous career of 

The girt next steered her course for New York, and arrived in 
the Empire city in the middle of winter, 1 832. Her career in New 
York was as checquered and extraordinary as in any other of the 
large cities, where she had reigned with so much lustre as the 
" (^liceti of the. Pave." She entered several of the "most fashion- 
ahle". houses of disrepute in the city, walked Broadway in the 
afternoons, shone resplendent nightly at the theatres, when " Helen 
Jewett" became the chief topie of conversation at the Club rooms 
of the hist young men, and throughout the city generally where such 
topics were received and canvassed. 

It was while residing at one of those dens of infamy, that Helen 
Jewett became acquainted with Richard P. Robinson. This 
young man was horn in Connecticut of a highly respectable family. 
He possessed a handsome exterior, pleasing maimers and very 
passionate disposition. At the age of fonfteen he came to New 
York in search of fame and fortune, when he was employed in a 
dry-goods store by a relative. Even at this early age he plunged 
into all the licentious excesses of a gay metropolis. Quarrelling 
with his first employer, he was taken into the establishment of 
Mr. Joseph Hoxie, No. 100 Maiden Lane, where he remained up 
to tho date of his arrest for the horrible crime with which he was 
charged. At the houses of ill-repute and throughout metrop- 
olitan sodety generally, he was known by the name of " Frank 
Kivers." 

The first time that Robinson and Helen Jowett met was while 
both were perambulating Jiroadsvay. The handsome youth and 
the dashingfemale exchanged glances and passed on. They next 
met at the Park Theatre and after this Robinson became a regular 
visitor at the residence of his fair innamoi-ata, Helen loved with 
a fiery passion the handsome Robinson, while he, for a time, re- 
tuned the burning ardor of her attachment. But he soon tired of 
her company and sought that of other women. Maddening jeal- 
ousy seized upon. Helen, and she followed him to his haunts, up- 
braiding him for his desertion of her. A rumor had reached her that 
Roinnson was paying his addresses to a relative of his employers 
with a view to matrimony. She wrote a letter, threatening to ex- 
pose him and hinting at a knowledge which she had of some dan- 
gerous crimes committed by Robinson. Then it is stated, the 
resolution was formed to murder the poor girl. 

Much has been said and written as to the guilt or innocence of 
Robinson, who was acquitted when brought up for trial. It is not 
for us, as compilers of this volume, to say whether or not Richard 
P. Robinson murdered in cold blood Helen Jewett. Public opin- 
on was divided upon the question at tho time. We will say, 
however, that the majority of those who lived at that date and 
who were most intimate with the details, asserted positively that 
Richard P. Robinson was the villain who took away the fife of 
Helen Jewett. 

On the night of the murder — the 10th of April, 1836 — Helen 
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resided at the house of Mrs. Rosina Townsend, No. 41 Thomas St., 
We will detail the murder, as related by one of the chroniclers of 
that period, who la'd the deed at the door of Robinson. 

A biography of Helen Jewett and Richard P. Robinson, was 
Written at the time, from which we extract, the following iiciooimt 
of the murder. We commence the extract from where Robinson 
arrived at the door of the house in Thomas Street. 

"Twice he impatiently rang the bell, and at the second summons 
came the landlady to the door. The cautious Rosina, however, did 
not open the door, merely because there was a summons of impa- 
tience on the outside. That was not her mode of doing business, 
and she was the more careful of her rule on this occasion, as her 
furniture and conscience had recently suffered from the irruption of 
some riotous characters, whom one of her girls had incautiously let 
in. Moreover Helen ha 1 cautioned her not to let in Bill Easy, if he 
came, as she had discarded him altogether, and as she expected 
Robinson himself. Mrs. Townsend, therefore, under this combina- 
tion' of restrictive influences, inquired through the panuel who was 
there, and being answered i hat the visitor was tor Helen, and recog- 
nizing the voice to be ot it i nan Bill Easy's, she let the comer in. 
It was then that she reco in.Z'id the person in the cloak to be Rich- 
ard P. Robinson, and tilling him to wait a moment, went to the 
parlor door to inform Helen that her lover had come. 

"Robinson answered not a word in reply to the landlady, but 
pulled his hat over his eyes to bide his face from the light, and 
drawing up his cloak for the Sime purpose, hurried through the entry 
to the stairs. As he passed the parlor door, he turned upon his heel 
for a moment, as if he would wait for Helen to come out. While 
he paused, and while Mrs. Townsend's head was in the front room, 
Emma French and Maria Stevens glided by him, and the latter 
whispered in his ears, ' Some one has been before you, Frank. 
Helen has just comedown stairs.' Robinson did not raise bis head, 
or give otiier token that he hoard the words, and as the speaker 
glided off, he turned to go up stairs, by no means shaken, by his 
information, from his original intentions. At this moment, Helen 
issued from the parlor, and catching htm by the cloak, exclaimed, 
loud enough for Mrs. Townsend to hear, ' Ah, my dear Frank, how 
glad I am you have come.' Robinson made no reply, and they 
both went up stairs together. 

"The nature of the circumstances, and the terrible character of 
the tragedy which transpired within that room, will not allow us to 
pursue tho same course in relation to it, which we have followed in 
regard to the less important portions of our narrative. A writer 
■who knows that at a certain time two persons met together to buy 
and eel a horse {or to do any other special act), and that the horse 
was bought and sold, and for a certain pried, may, without violation 
of any rule of propriety or credit, imagine for his readers, if such a 
course will relieve the heaviness of his narrative, what the buyer 
and seller probably said to each other, in the making of the bargain 
Nothing is disturbed by such a course; the great lact is preserved 
and the method, instead of condemning the matter as mere fiction, 
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is only an enlargement of the ornament, not a whit more extxava- 
per*- oi oul of place, than the use of those beautiful flowers which 
rhetoric flings upon the severest task tor the writer's temporary 
compensation and repose. With matters, however, of superior im- 
portance, and of" times when every pulsation of circumstances and 
point of detail may be the pivot of a great conclusion, this license 
must be dropped, and the historian must content himself with such 
rigirt data, as the proven elements alone afford. 

" It was between nine and ten o'clock on the night of the tenth 
of April, 1830, when Richard P. Robinson and Helen Jewett retired 
to their chamber at the house No. 41 Thomas street For an hour, 
neither of them issued from the room (except Helen, who once ran 
down for a moment, to receive a pair of shoes), but at eleven Helen, 
all languid and iu her dishabille, came (o the head of the stairs and 
called for a bottle of champagne. She proposed to wait and take 
the salver of wine and glasses from Rosina at the head of the stairs, 
probably at Robinson's desire to prevent Mrs. TownSend from com- 
ing in the room ; but it so happened, that the demand for wine had 
been very great at No. 41 Thomas street, and lhat Mrs. T. was 
obliged to descend into the cellar. This occasioned a loss of con- 
siderable time, during whiuh Helen's padeuce gave out; so when 
Mrs. Townsend went upstairs with the salver, sbe found she was 
obliged to knock for admittance, lielen opened the door at her 
summons, and as the mistress of the house handed in the tray, she 
saw Robinson lying on the bed, with his head on his arm, aud his 
face turned to tlie wall. The foot of the bed stood towards the 
door, and being without curtains, and of the low kind known as 
French bedstead, it exposed the whole surface of the couch to any 
person standing at the entrauce of the room. Helen, perceiving 
that the presence aud position of her lover had been observed, asked 
the landlady, in the way of courtesy, if she would not come in and 
join her in a glass ; but alas for her, the landlady refused, and when 
the door closed upon her, this poor creature virtually bade good 
night to the rest of the world forever. With the departure of Mrs. 
Townsend, she looked her last upon a human face, save that of the 
demon on the bed, if this might so be called. 

Gradually all the inmates of that house of sinful luxury retired, 
and with the rest, the beautiful Augustan, still as blooming to the 
eye as when she left her home, sought the soft repose of sleep. 
At one o'clock everything was hushed within that palace of 
passions. At two, or perhaps a little after, Maria Stevens, 
who laid directly opposite the room of Helen, and who 
was kept wakeful by disturbances which to her were not 
unusual, heard in the opposite chamb r the sound of a heavy 
blow, which, though it did not resound, seemed to shudder in the 
floor. It was followed by a long and heavy moan, so pitiful, that, 
enemy as she was. to Helen, the event made disturbance at Maria's 
heart, and inspired her with a compassionate desire to know more. 
After whispering silence to her companion, she got up out of bed, 
and listened at the door ; but nothing further followed, save two or 
three broken sobs, which her strange experience told ber might 
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proceed from a very ordinary cause. Presently, as she was about 
returning to her couch, she heard the door of Helen's chamber 
softly open and as softly close again, and in the next moment a per- 
son left, it for the stairs. Turning the door-knob gently, she pulled 
it suddenly open, and saw a person going down. He was wrapped 
in a cloak, and bore in his band a small glass-globe lamp, while 
something which he held within his mantle seemed to engage the 
other arm. He was going swiftly but stealthily down. Miss 
Stevens would have followed, and was about steppingforthtodoso, 
when the person with whom she was resident that night, reached 
forth his hand and caught her clothes, and with an exclamation at 
her folly, told her to cloee her door and come to bed. Maria .Stevens 
then returned, and hearing nothing further from the brunette's 
chamber, soon fell asleep. 

" At three o'clock or thereabouts, there came a knock at the front 
door which roused Mis. Townsend, and she was obliged to let a 
person in. Before retiring to bed again, however, she was a little 
surprised at perceiving a lamp burning in the parlor in the rear. 
Such a thing being unusual, she went to see about it, and there per- 
ceived upon a marble table, the glass lamp which belonged to 
Helen Jewett's room. At the same moment Mrs. Townsend dis- 
covered that the back door was open, and the bar which fastened it 
Stood by its aide. Supposing that some person was in the yard who 
would soon return within the house, she returned to her own cham- 
ber, and waited some ten minutes, when hearing no one cume in, 
she went to the rear again, and having called " who's there" twice 
without avail, put up the bar and went upstairs to Helen's room, 
She found it on the latch, bat as she pushed it open, a dense volume 
of offensive and sttipifyingsmoke rushing out drove her back. He- 
tiring over to Miasi Steven b' room, the terrified landlady beat, against 
her door, and roused theyhouso. First came out Maria, and leading 
the way she plunged into the burning chamber. Twice were she 
and Mrs. Townsend driven back by the stifling torrents, but the 
vent at length threw up the smoke into flame, and there before 
their eyes, with her transparent forehead half divided with a butch- 
er's stroke, and her silver skin burnt to a cinder where it was not 
laced with blood, lay all that was left of the mortal remains of the 
unfortunate Dorcas Doyen." 

Robinson was arrested next day and lodged in jail. A coroner's 
inquest, held upon the body of deceased, laid the crime at the door 
of Richard P. Robinson, and ho was formally held for trial. 

The utmost excitement prevailed throughout : the city, and the 
press took sides for and against the alleged murderer. 



THE TRIAL. 

On June 2nd, 1836, the trial was commenced in the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, before Judge Edwards and Alderme:i 
m, Banks, Ingraham and Randall. 
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rs. Ogden Hoffman, Price and Ilngli Maxwell appeared 
fur the prisoner, and District Attorney Phoenix for the prose- 
cution. 

The New fork Transcript of tha„ >-ate, thus describes the 
scene at the opening of the trial. 

The doors of the large court room were thrown open at pre- 
cisely ten o'clock, and immediately thereafter the immense 
multitude which had collected in the avenues, passages and 
round the city hall, (despite the extremely wet and boisterous 
weather), rushed in and literally jammed every nook and 
comer. Notwithstanding the dense and closely packed mass 
of human beings that were congregated together, the arrange- 
ments for the free and uninterrupted ingress of the reporters, 
witnesses, members of the bar, i&c, were excellently planned — 
to the great credit of the police magistrates, and the active 
and indefatigable exertions of high sheriff Hays. 

Scon after the judges to*>k their seats, the prisoner was 
brought into court by Mr. Lyons, the principal keeper of Belle- 
vue prison, followed by his counsel — Messrs. Hoffman, Price 
and Maxwell — and a train of relatives and friends. He 
walked to the place assigned to him with a firm and steady 
step, occasionally glaring round at the forest of heads around 
hi. n with a calm, composed and even cheerful look. The inner 
bar was thronged with members of the legal profession and 
gentlemen connected with the press — publishers, pamphleteers, 
editors and reporters : of the latter there were not less than 
twenty — several of them being from distant and adjacent 
cities and towns. 

The dmrt having been opened in the usual form by Mr. 
Bedell, the crier, Mr. Maxwell arose in his seat and stated as 
counsel for the prisoner, that he was not aware that there 
was any circumstances which would prevent the trial being 
immediately proceeded with as far as the defence was con- 
cerned, and Mr. Phcenix (the district attorney), replied that 
ho was ready to go on with the prosecution. 

Previous to the panel of jurors being gone over (which 
was done by Henry Muigs, Esq., the clerk of the court, at the 
request of Mr. Hoffman), the names of the witnesses for the 
prosecution were culled over at the instance of the District 
Attorney,, and there being hut one, a Mr. Masterson, absent, 
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the judges ordered the prisoner to be placed at the bar for 
arraignment. 

Mr. Meiga (the clerk), then said to the prisoner, " Richard 
P. Robinson, stand up and hold up your right hand." The 
prisoner rose as desired, and he listened to the arraignment 
with an nnquivering lip and an unlilanchcd cheek. His ap- 
pearance generally was much better, and more free from em- 
barrassment and anxiefy than on the first occasion of his being 
brought to court, and submitted to the keen and searching 
gaze of perhaps three thousand strangers. lie was dressed as 
on his first arraignment in a new suit of blue, and for a cause 
that will appear during the progress of the trial, he wore a 
wig — curly and of light hair. During the empannelling of the 
jury — which occupied a considerable time — be stood up erect, 
holding in his hands a blue cloth cap which he has been ac- 
customed to wear — occasionally dangling it, as if heedlessly 
about. 

After considerable delay a jury was found, when the clerk 
proceeded to read the indictment, charging the prisoner, 
Richard P. Robinson with wilful and deliberate murder of 
Helen Jewett, on the 10th of April, 183G. The indictment 
contained but one count, and during its reading the prisoner's 
countenance underwent no change — not a feature faltered — 
not a muscle was agitated. 

At this stage the court took a recess for half an hour, the 
jury being placed in charge of eight police officers, who were 
sworn in the usual form for that purpose; thejurywere com- 
pelled to remain in custody of these officers until the close of 
the trial. 

At the expiration of the recess the court resumed its sitting, 
but for some time the proceedings were suspended in conse- 
quence of the bustle and confusion that took place among the 
crowd — now increased to an overwhelming mass— each stren- 
uously striving to obtain a standing or sitting place. 

As soon as order was restored, the District Attorney opened 
the Ciise for the prosecution in a very i-npreasive and elegant 
address, in the course of winch he detailed to them all the 
facts that he intended subsequently to prove in evidence for 
the prosecution, and upon which he relied for the conviction 
of the prisoner at the bar. He dwelt briefly but emphatically 
upon the enormity of the offence with which the prisoner, 
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stood charged — characterising the circumstances as the most 
atrocious and diabolical that had ever been presented to a 
jury in this or any other country — not only in reference to 
the murder itself, but also in relation to the aggravated 
crime of arson which was connected with it. He said that 
although the evidence against the prisoner was almost exclu- 
sively circumstantial, yet it was of so strong, clear and conclu- 
sive a character as to render the situation of the unfortunate 
accused a most perilous and awful one. 

At the conclusion of the learucd gentleman's address, he 
called npon the stand as the first witness for the prosecution, 

Rosina Townsend, who, after being sworn, deposed as fol- 
lows: — I was acquainted with Helen Jewett. The last time 
that I saw Helen Jewett alive was on Saturday night, the 9th 
of April last. It was about eleven o'clock in the night, or it 
might be about a quarter past eleven. I then knew the pris- 
oner at the bar. He was kuown to me by the name of " Prank 
Rivers" and by no other name. Helen Jewett was a resident 
and boarded in my house at the time. She had been a resi- 
dent and boarder in my house precisely three weeks on the 8th 
of April last. I cannot exactly recollect the number of times 
that I bad seen the prisoner at my house before the 9th of 
April ; but as. near as I can recollect I think I had seen him 
there six or seven times. I was at one time called upon by 
Helen Jewett to notice Frank Rivers (as he was called) 
particularly. I did at that time notice him particularly. 
This was on the second or third night after Helen Jewett came 
to live with me. I saw the prisoner at the bar on the night 
that Helen Jewett was murdered. A person knocked at my 
hall-door ; I went to the door and asked who was there ? This 
was about nine o'clock, or it might have been as late as half- 
past nine. "When I asked- who was there — the door was still 
locked — I asked a second time the same question. The person 
outside then either said i3 Helen Jewott or Hiss Jewett (I can- 
not say which) within, — that he wanted to see her. Upon gct- 
ing an answer to my second inquiry I then opened the door. 
The reason I did not open the door to the first answer as well 
as to the second was that I wished to ascertain who was the 
person making the inquiry if possible by his voice. The reason 
that I wished to ascertain this was that Miss Jewett had request- 
ed me in the course of the evening not to admit a certain young 
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man who went by the name of Bill Easy to se her if he should 
happen to come there. There was a young man who went by 
the name of Bill Easy in the habit of visiting Hollen Jewettat 
my house. His particular nights for visiting her were on a 
Saturday night ; he had previously visited her on each Satur- 
day night since she had been at my house. The reason that 
Helen Jewett assigned to me for not wishing to see Bill Easy 
on that night was that she then expected Frank Rivers to visit 
her. 

[At this stage of the proceedings a rush was made among the 
crowd and one of the officers brought up a young man for con- 
tempt of court. Judge Edwards explained tohim the penalty to 
a breach of the peace and reprimanded him for his misconduct. 
On condition however of his promising not to offynd again in 
like manner he was suffered to go his way unpunished.] 

The examination of the witness was then resumed: — When 
I endeavored to ascertain who was the person at the doorfrom 
his voice, I did not positively know that the person outside was 
Frank Rivers, but I positively knew that it was not Bill Easy's 
voice. I mean by Frank Rivers Mr. Robinson— the prisoner 
at the bar. 

When I opened the door, I discovered that it was Frank 
Rivers or Mr. Robinson who was there. He wore a dark cloth 
cloak, but I cannot say exactly of what color it was. When I 
opened the door he stood close against the casement by the 
doorpost. There was a lamp light in the entry, and the light 
of this when I first observed him stand against the casement 
fell right upon his face. I am cerlain from this circumstance 
that the person I have reference to was no other than the 
prisoner at the bar. He entered the hall, and as soon as he 
entered he raised his cloak so as nearly to conceal his face. 
He did not say a word when he came into the entry, nor did I 
say anything to him. He went on before me towards the par- 
lor door which stood at the end of the passage, and I followed 
close behind him. The parlor door stood upon a jar ; I went 
and pushed it open and called for Helen. Helen was then 
sitting in the parlor nearly opposite the door. When 1 called 
Helen I told her that Frank had come. When I told her this 
he had turned the entry to go up stairB. There are two stairs 
in that house — which is a double house— one being on the left 
and the other on the right of the entry — both leading to the 
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samo platform or lancing. Frank went up the right stairs, 
Helen Jewett's room was in the second story, back room at 
the west side of the house, the door of which is nearly op 
posite the landing of the right stairs. Immediately on Frank's 
going up stairs, Helen Jewett came out of the parlor and fol- 
lowed him up. "When she came out of the parlor she took 
hold of Rohinson's cloak, and said: — "my dear Frank, I am 
glad you have come." The stairs up which Robinson went, 
turned about half way up to the second story, and he had 
reached the first landing when she caught hold of his cloak. 
Helen remained up stairs a considerable time, and the next 
time that I saw her was about eleven o'clock, as near as I can 
recollect In the interim she, I believe, came down stairs once 
to. receive a boot which a shoe-maker brought home for her — 
it having been sent to him to repair. She came down into the 
hall but I did not see her. About eleven o'clock,. Helen came 
to the head of the stairs, being then in her night dress, and 
asked me to get for her a bottle of champagne. She said that 
if I would hand it to her she would not trouble me to carry it 
up stairs. I went to the cupboard where I generally kept my 
wine, but I found that there was none there, and having to go 
into the cellar for some, I told Helen that as she was in her night 
gown she had better not wait — that I could take it up ; I did 
shortly afterwards take it up together with two wine glasses — 
champagne glasses. When I took it up Helen opened the 
door of the bed-room, and asked me to walk in and take a 
glass of wine ; I took the wine and glasses up stairs on a waiter. 
I declined to go into the mom and did not go in, but the door 
was opened sufficiently wide for the admission of the tray or 
waiter, so that I could see who was in the room and nearly 
everything in it ; I stood immediately before the door, and 
the door opened inside towards the wall ; I could see who 
was on the bed in the room ; it was a French bed stead, and 
there were no curtains round it. There was a person then ly- 
ing upon the bed ; that person was Robinson ; I am perfectly 
sure of this. He was lying on the bod with his head upon his 
elbow inclining a little to the left. The bed was by tho side 
of the wall, immediately opposite the door at which 1 stood 
and against which the door opened. The foot of the bed faced 
the door and was about five feet from the door, and from the 
place where I Btood; I distinctly saw the side face of tho per- 
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eon who was on the oea, and I cannot be mistaken that I'.ie 
person I noticed there with his head resting on his elbow was 
the prisoner at the bar. He had in his other hand a paper 
or a book which he was reading, I cannot tell which — some- 
thing of the kind. There was a candle in the room which I 
think when I was up there, stood on one of the pillows or a 
little table which stood by the head of the bed,— I cannot tell 
which- After this I immediately went down stairs. That was 
the last that I saw of the prisoner at the bar on that night. At 
the time that I saw the prisoner lying upon the bed in the way 
I describe, I saw something about Ids head which peculiarly 
struck my attention. His hair was extremely thin on the back 
part of his head where it was parted; it was on tins upper 
part of his head directly at the back ; I never have had an 
opportunity to observe that fact since that time. 

I have mentioned the circumstance once or twice since; t 
believe once to Mrs. Gallagher and once to Mr. , .Brink. I can- 
not recollect when it was that I mentioned this, but I think it 
was on the nineteenth of April, when my furniture was sold, 
"When I told it'to Mr. Brink, I asked him if Robinson's hair 
did not bear such an appearance as I have described. On the 
night that Helen Jewett was murdered I retired to Vied about a 
quarter past twelve o'clock. 1 had a clod; in my house which 
stood in my bed-room on the mantel-piece. I looked at the 
clock on that night before I retired. Twelve o'clock was my 
usual. hour for shutting up the house. I had made that my 
rule, but on that night it was quarter past twelve. My hod- 
room was the front room on the first floor, on the right hand 
side of the hall as yon enter the house. That is on the oppo- 
site of the entry directly fronting my bed room. After I 
got to bed and got asleep I was partially awo!;e by some per- 
son knocking at my di>or, but I did not awake sufficiently to 
know at what time this was, I don't know how long I had 
been asleep. The person who knocked at the door acked me 
to let him out, and I answered him in this way-— "Get your 
woman." I remained in bed. After I so r mained and had 
given tho answer I have stated, I went to sleep. A hunt three 
o'clock, I think, I was awoke again by some person knocking 
at the street door. I cannot tell how long it was between the 
knocking that I heard at the street door and the knocking at 
my door, as I went to sleep in the intervening time. I let tho 
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person in who came at three o'clock ; I know that person; I 
had a light in my room by which I let that person in ; after 
letting that person in, I discovered a light in my parlor ; that 
was an unusual occurrence in my house at such a time of the 
night; the parlor that I speak of runs across in the entry the 
full width of the house in the rear; on discovering the light it 
induced toe to go into the parlor, and on going there I found a, 
lamp lying burning on the marble table ; it was a small glass- 
globe lamp, with a square bottom; I had but two lamps of 
that description in the house : those two lamps were generally 
used one in the room of Maria Stevens, and the other in the 
room of Helen Jewett ; Maria Stevens' room was immediately 
adjoining that of Helen Jewutt; those lamps were not used in 
any other rooms ; when I went into the parlor and discovered 
the lamp of which I have spoken, I found that the back door 
was open ; the back door was ordinarily fastened with a bar, 
so that any person inside the houso could open it without diffi- 
culty and without a key ; when I discovered this I went into 
my room and staid there five or ten minutes — perhaps more — 
partly in a doze ; at the end of this time I recollected that I 
had not heard any person come in, and I went a second time 
into the parlor, and. opened the back door a little wider than 
it was, and called out " who's there?" I so called out twice, 
and receiving no answer, I put the bar up, and secured the door ; 
I then went up stairs and came to Mar a Stevens' door first. I 
tried it, and found it fast. I then went to Helen's door, tried it, 
and found it on the latch; I shoved it, opened it, and smoke 
rushed out in torrents. I then ran to Miss Caroline Stewart's 
room, which was directly opposite Helen Jewett's, knocked at 
the door, told her Helen'j room was on fire, and begged her to 
got up. By knocking at Miss Stewart's door I -alarmed the 
whole house ; I cannot exactly say who came out of their room 
first, but it appeared to me that all the girls came on to the plat- 
form at one time. Miss Stevens and myself attempted to get into 
the room to get to Helen Jewett's bed, but at first we were not 
enabled to do so. Miss Stevens first reached the bed ; the bed 
w;ison fire; we found the bed-clothes all consumed; they 
seemed to be all burnt without blazing. I don't know whether 
I then called the watch or whether somebody else called 
them; three watchmen came in firsthand I think afterwards 
four others. One Bide of Helen Jewett's body was burnt; 
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wlien 1 first saw her she was lying nearly on her back, with 
her left side very much burnt, and a large gash on the Bide of 
her head ; I don't recollect that either Miss Stevens or myself 
saw the body until the. watchmen came. When Miss Stevens 
first got to the bed, she brought some of the ashes of the burn-t 
clothes, and remarked that they must all be burnt up. 

[The witness here asked for a glass of water, which was given 
to her, after which the same glass with some water was handed 
to one of the jurors, and he declined drinking from it, and 
aaked the officer for another glass, which was given to him.] 

Examination resumed : — When I saw Helen Jewett after 
giving the alarm she was quite dead ; I don't know that during 
the time Helen Jeweti lived at my house lhat she had a quarrel 
with any person living there, nor that there was any dispute 
or ill-feeling be*ween her and any person that visited there or 
anv person or persons- 
Cross examined by Mr. Maxwell: — I am 39 years of age; 
I am i- married woman; my husband is not, that I know of, 
dead; it is e'cven year* since I heard of him. I was married at 
CaV-.etcn, N Y. I was never in New York before my marriage: 
I came to New York in 1825; previous to that time my hus- 
band left me ai Cincinnati, Ohio, and went away with another 
woman;! came aftei that to New York; I never, at anytime, 
lived at the South ; I never lived at Charleston or Sav.ui.iah ; 
my parents lived at Castleton when I was married; after my 
husband left I wen* to my father's house, and remained there 
three or four weeks* when I came to New York ; I came to New 
York in September 1825, and went to live in Dnaue St. ; then 
I tcok in sewing and continued to do so until December, when 
my head became so affected that my sight was injured, and I 
applied to Dr David L. Rogers, who operated upon me and 
inserted an issue in my arm ; after 1 recovered I went to live as 
a chambermaid at the bouse of Mr Beekman in Greenwich 
Street. 1 remained there but a few weeks and then went to live 
at a bouse kept by a woman named Maria Piercy ; this was a 
house ot assignation : I remained there I think until April, 1826, 
and since then up to the present time, I have .either been a 
boarder at or the keeper ot a house of prostitution. Helen 
Jewett once lived with me before she came to me at the house 
No. 41 Thomas St. in March last ; I think'it was in 1833 ; I don't 
remember that I had a quarrel with her at that time or with 
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any other person in relation to liar. I think il there ever haa 
been any difficulty or quarrel between us I should now recollect 
it. I know a person who is called English Charley. I never 
had a quarrel with him in reference to his visiting Helen Jewett 
at my house. I never had any suspicions of his visiting her. 
The six or seven, times that I have spoken of as having seen 
Robinson at my house during the three weeks that Helen Jewett 
was there occurred the last time that she lived at ray house 
prior to the 9th of April ; he generally came in the night time, 
lint once he came on a Saturday afternoon ; he was there on the 
Thursday night before the Saturday when Helen was mur- 
dered. He was once in my room in company with Helen 
Jewett and three Southern gentlemen. Robinson was known 
generally as Frank Rivers at ray house, and was so known by 
many persons who came there. There were two visitors at my 
house who (Killed themselves Frank River.i, the prisoner at the 
bar being one of them. 

[On the witness stating this, there was very great confusion 
in the Court, hissing and clapping of hands, evidently from the 
friends and partisans of the unfortunate prisoner. The court 
directed the officers to bring all persons to the bar who acted 
so indecorously, and this order produced immediate silence.] 

Examination resumed — On the occasion when I was called 
by Helen Jewett to take particular notice of Frank Rivers 
(Robinson) she wished me to look at him and Bay whether 
he or Bill Easy was the handsomest. I am not positive that 
the pei-son who spoke to me from outside the door on the night 
cf the ninth of April, on my first answering the knock, was 
Robinson, nor was I very positive that it was his voice when I 
received the second answer— but I knew that it was not fill 
Easy's voice. Bill Easy is a little taller in person' than Robin- 
son. I do not recollect that I have given any different state- 
ment. I don't know whether or not I mentioned .Rill Easy's 
name in my examination at the police offiee. "When I first 
saw Robinson he was standing by the casement at the door. 
The lamp was near the stairway, in the entry, and my back 
was towards it. I do not think that because I was between 
Robinson and the lamp it would prevent me seeing Robinson's 
face, or prevent the light shining upon it when lie came in. I 
know that it could not so prevent my seeing him, and that it 
did not, as the lamp (a globe lamp) hung very high from the 
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veiling, and when I opened the door I stepped a little aside. 
The Limp was more than six feet in the entry-way from the 
door; Robinson, or Frank Rivers, as I then knew him, was in 
the habit of lifting his cloak np to his face, as it' to conceal it, 
when he came to my house. I don't know what his object was, 
and I never thought anything particularly about it; his doing 
so, therefore, on the ninth of April, did not excite my suspic- 
ion of anything. On that night (the night of the murder) when 
he came in in the manner I have described, a girl named Em- 
ma French, who lived at my house, was standing at the room 
door in the passage-way. She, I have no doubt, saw him as 
plainly and as well aB I did. When she took hold of his cloak 
and said to him " My dear Frank, I am glad to see you," I was 
in the entry ne;ir my room. Shortly after I admitted Mr. 
Rivers (Robinson) and he had gone up stairs, I retired to my 
sleeping room. That was about nine or half-past nine o'clock. 
I was in and out of the ro<>m several times before Helen Jewett 
called for a bottle of champagne. It was about eleven o'clock 
when the champagne was called for. In the interim' I had 
been busy in admitting persons in and letting persons out of 
my house. I admitted all the persons that came into the house 
after Mr. Robinson cune in No person was admitted on that 
night after eight o'clock that 1 did not admit myself; before 
eight o'clock other persons attended the .door, and some per- 
sons might have been in the house that I knew nothing of, and 
whom I had never seen before. I had not drank any wine or 
liquor that night, nor was there any drank in my room. AH 
the liquor or wine that was bad in my house that night beside 
the champagne that Helen bad, was a bottle of champagne in 
the parlor, which I did nut partake of. On the night of the 
murder I had a person in the room with me. 1 know him. 
He came about eleven o'clock, and I let him in. He was in my 
room when Helen Jewett called for the champagne. He was 
not in bed then, nor waa I, nor had I then been. He remained 
in that r >o'm the whole night. There was but one bed In the 
room. He was in the same bed with me, and he was awak- 
ened at the same time with me by the knocking at the door at 
three o'clock in the morning. 1 don't know that ho asked who 
the person was that knocked at the door. I don't think he 
did. I know who the person u as that c5me in at that hour. Robr 
inson wore a cloth cap on the night of the murder. When I 
saw Robinson in Helen Jewett's room, he was laid on his sto- 
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mach, with the bed-clothes near'y up to the shoulders. I can- 
not say what it waa that he was reading- I cannot say whether 
the candle was on the pillow or on the round table near the 
bead of the bed. He waa laid on the front aide of the bed. I 
did not see his full face — only his side face. I do not think 
that he changed his position in the bed while I remained at 
the door. The singular appearance that I remarked on the 
back of Robinson's head was, it was nearly or entirely bald, 
and I noticed it because I thought I would mention it to Helen 
on the following morning. I did not mention it to .any person 
on the following morning, nor, that I know of, at the police of- 
fice. I did not do this because I was so much agitated by the 
murder that I forgot many things that did not occur to me till 
afterwards. There were six men in my house on the night 
that the murder took place. I admitted the whole of thereaf- 
ter eight o'clock in the evening. I did not personally know 
them all ; I knew some of them. I had ten girls in my house 
on that night. When the alarm was given, the gentlemen 
who were in the house made their escape from the front door, 
in which I had left the key when I let in the second party of 
watchmen who came. I think that Mr. Palmer was the. first 
watchman who arrived at the house. I do not know that any 
other watchmen came there before him. It was my wish that 
no person should leave the house until an examination into the 
occurrence of the murder. I was so much agitated that I can 
scarcely say what took place on the horrible discovery of the 
murder being made. I don't remember that when the watch- 
men first came into the house there were two men in their 
shirt-sleeves standing near my door. I don't know, and never 
heard, that the watchmen, on going up stairs, found a man 
partially dressed, near the door of Helen Jewett's room. All 
the men in the bouse made their escupe from thence before the 
coroner came there to hold an inquest. In the course of a week 
it is probable that from eighty to one hundred persons visited 
the different girls at my house. The majority of the visitors at 
my place are entire strangers to me. On some weeks I would 
have considerably more visitors than others. From my pecu. 
liar situation of life I have of course been frequently subjected 
to rude and brutal treatment from ruffians and others. 

[Mr. Maxwell here stated, that for the present he should sus- 
pend a further cross-examination of the witness, until a future 
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period: and begged she would remain in tlie vicinity of the 
court to be ready to come in when called upon. Previous, 
however, to the witness leaving the stand, she was examined 
>jy one ot' the iurore its follows.] 

Juror — Did you see the prisoner at the coroner's inquest, or 
at the police office, and if you did, had he his hat on when you 
saw him > 

Witness: — I saw him when he was brought to my house, No. 
41 Thomas street, by the officers, but he then had his hat on. 
I don't remember whether he had his hat on or off at the police 
office. 

Mr. Hoffman — Now don't you remember, madam, that when 
you were before the grand jury, you sat near Robinson, who 
then had his hat off, and that you had then an opportunity of 
seeing the remarkable place, as you call it upon his head ? 

Witness — Now I recollect, I think that I did. 

Mr. Hoffman— I thought so, madam. 

Mr. Hoffman — Hid you ever think before that time of men- 
tioning anything in reference to the remarkable discovery of 
yours? 

Witness— Yes: I think that several. days previous to that, I 
mentioned it to Mr. Brink. 

Mr. Hoffman— Have you not, madam, seen an account of 
Robinson wearing a wig in one of the papers, and did not til is 
fact lead. ta make the statements to Mr. Brink and Mrs Gal- 
lagher, that you say ydu have done ? 

Witness — I saw something in tlie Transcript or Sim^~l for- 
get which, but that did not lead me tomention the fact I have 
related ; I had mentioned it "before. 

[The witness after giving this testimony left' tlie standj knd 
she was led -out of Court by: Mr. police officer Welch. It waa 
nearly half past eight o'clock when her testimony was closed.] 

Dr; David L.-Rodgers was then called for the prosecution, and 
examined by Mr. Plienix; He merely deposed to : the exam- 
ination of the body of illelen Jewett after the murder, and pro- 
nounced the wounds on her head to be the cause of death. He 
said tlie principal wound fractured the skull, compressing the 
bones upon the brain, and that the body bore every appearance 
of iteliaViDg made ! no movement after the fatal blow, and that 
death consequently firijst have been instantaneous. 

[The hatchet found inthe rear of Mrs. Townsend'B was here 
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shown the witness, and he said it was such a weapon as lie had 
supposed had been used by the murderer, and that he doubted 
not that that it had been tbe instrument of death.] 

Richard Eldridge, examined by Mr. Phenix— I am a watch- 
man. On Sunday morning the 10th of April, about four o'clock 
I wai in Thomas street, and went into the house of Mrs. 
Townsend : I had some conversation with Mrs. Townsend in re- 
lation to what had taken place there, and in consequence of 
what she said to me, I went to search in the yard and about the 
premises to- see if I could find anything there ; she said to me, 
that when it wai daylight, perhaps I might find something in 
the yard which would lead to some discovery. In a yard next 
to Mra. Townsend's, belonging to a lot on Hudson street, 1 found 
a hatchet and a cloak (the hatchet was produced, and it was 
the same that Doctor Eodgers testified to as having been likely 
to produce such wounds and gashes as were discovered on the 
head of the deceased). The witness continued :— The cloak 
was found in the yard adjoining Mrs. Townsend's house, about 
two or three yards from the railing in the rear of the lots in 
Hudson and Duane streets. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell— T had some talk with Mrs. 
ToWnsend before I went into the yard. I also had some talk 
with Mr. Palmer, a watchman , I think it was tne of the watch- 
men who first made a proposition to go out into tho yard. When 
I got into the yard I took ray own course in searching, Mrs. 
Townsend did not tell me where to go : I went towards the 
south-west corner of the yard, and there I perceived, -moutsix 
inches at the other side of the railing, the hatchet which has 
been produced. The fence between Mrs. Townsend's yard 
and the yard belonging to the house in Hudson street is ibout 
nine feet high, and in some places twelve feet. The cloak was 
about fifteen feet from the fence of Mrs. Townsend s yard in 
the yard belonging to the lot in Hudson street, and about 
half way across the yard between the rear of a lot in Duano 
street, and tho rear of Mrs. Townsend's premises. The cloak 
could not have been dropped in the place where it was found 
by a person climbing over the fence, nor do 1 think a person 
»nnld have thrown it so far from Mrs. Townsend's yard. There 
is no place for a person to get away that I know of from the 
garden in the rear of the Duane street lot : when I first discov- 
ered the cloak I did not sue that it had any string attached to 
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it. I gave the cloak to some one belonging to Mrs. Townsend's 
house, and saw it about two hours afterwards before the cor- 
oner's inquest. It was then that my attention was drawn to a 
stain in the cloak. When I found the axe, I did not observe 
that there was any blood upon it. The. axe and cloak were 
both deposited in a back room on the first floor of the house 
immediately under the room in which the body was lying. 
When I put them into this room I locked the door and, I think, 
I fastened the shutter so that nobody c mid get to them. It 
was a stiiiill door that I locked. The key was a common one; 
I don't know that there were two doors to that room ; I can- 
not see myself, how any person could have got away from the 
rear of Mrs. Townsend's by way of Hudson street or Duano 
street, without getting through the halls of the houses built 
upon the lots. 

By Mr. Phenix—Theru vers a number of alleys both on 
Duane and Thomas street, by which a person probably might 
by climbing over a number offences escape from the rear of 
Mrs. Townsend's house. Mrs. Townsend was I believe the 
only one who saw me lock up the cloak and hatchet in the 
room down stairs ; I remained in the house until the coroner 
held an inquest, after I had deposited these articles in the 
room, but not in such a situation that I could not see whether 
any person went in there with another key. I cannot say in 
•what particular way I deposited these. articles. 

By Mr. Morris, for the prosecution :— I had the hatchet in my 
hand a second time at the coroner's inquest ; it was handed to 
me by the coroner or some one connected with him ; he asked 
me to examine it and say if it was the one I had found in the 
yard ; to the best of my knowledge, I think I told him it was. 
When he asked me if I thought a spot he pointed out on it was 
blood, I think I said I thought it was rust ; I did not, until they 
were pointed out to me at the coroner's inquest, observe either 
the string on the hatchet or the string upon the cloak. Whilst 
I and Mr. Palmer were looking about the yard, some of the 
girls in the house came out to us. When I first took up the axe 
or hatchet it was wet and covered with dew or moisture, as if it 
had lain there some time. In addition to Hie weton the hatchet, 
there was some earth on the blade, and some on the handle. 

By a Juror— I did not see the hatchet until I got within 
about six inches of it, and aftera good deal of -walking about. 
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Pome of the girls were looking out in the yard at -the time I 
found it. 

By Mr. Morris-^-I think it was improbable, though not en- 
tirely impossible, that the hatchet mght have been thrown to 
the place where I found it by some of the girls who were, stand- 
ing about the yard. I should be inclined to think, however, that 
such a thing could have been done. If it had, I think we might 
have been hurt. 

[It being now nearten o'clock, Judge Edwards suggested to 
his associate judges that the court be adjourned -until ten o'clock 
next morning, and it was adjourned accordingly until that hour, 
the jury remaining in custody of the officers who were sworn to 
attend them.] 



Scarcely ever in the annals of criminal prosecutions, in any 
country on the globe, has there been witnessed such a scene of 
tumult and confusion a3 took place at the opening of the court 
the next morning, on the trial being resumed. As early as 
seven o'clock in the morning, regardless of the wet and Stormy 
weather, vast crowds of persons began to assemble in the vicin- 
ity of the City Hall, and at a little past eight o'clock, when the 
high constable arrived with his posse of officers, not less than 
from five to six thousand persons were packed together in one 
impenetrable and solid mass; Atthe hoar appointed for the 
opening of the court, so alarming was the confusion^ and excite- 
ment among the immense assemblage, that before the judges 
ventured to take their seats, they sent a requisition to the 
sheriff, ordering him to require the attendance of his deputies, 
together with thirty additional constables and officers. "Until 
the arrival of this force, it was impossible to obtain anything 
like order or tranquility, and even then the disorder which pre- 
vailed was truly frightful and appalling. At length the uproar 
became so violent, and of so aggravated a character, that it was 
at one time apprehended that it would be necessary to summon 
theaid of the military, and the mayor was sent for and advised 
with as to the best mode of action. During the period occupied 
by these proceedings, no attempt was made to proceed with the 
trial of the prisoner, and all business was suspended. After a 
brief consultation between the mayor, the police magistrates 
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and tlic : judges of the court, it was determined to clear the 
courtroom of every person except tnose who were within 
the bar, consisting exclusively of gentlemen connected with 
the pre s, the counsel engaged m tne trial, and members of 
the legal profession. With great difficulty, — and only with the 
most strenuous exertions on the part of the police officers, mar- 
shals, constables and sheriffs deputies— the object was ulti- 
mately accomplished. By this time it was past twelre o clock, 
when the jury entered their box, and the |udgea took their seats. 
Robinson took his position in the same place that he sat in on 
Thursday, close to the jury box, and immediately behind him 
as on the previous day, were his late employer, Mr. Joseph Tloxic, 
the prisoner's venerable and respectable father from Durham, 
Conn., and also his brother-in-law, the husband of his eldest sister. 

Previous to the trial being resumed, the Court gave direc- 
tion to the several officers in attendance to readmit as many of 
the persons outside as could conveniently take seats , and in an 
instant almost a thousand persons were in the court-room, the 
doors immediately being closed upon them to prevent a crowd 
or riot. 

The case for the prosecution was then resumed by Mr 
Phenix calling upon the stand — 

William Schnreman, who, being sworn, waa- examined by 
Mr. Phenix, and deposed as follows — I am the coroner for-the 
City and County of New York. : On the tenth of Aprillast I 
was called to the house Nq. 41 Thomas street— to the house of 
Mrs. Townsend-rrto hold an inquest upon the body of a female 
who had been murdered. It was very soon after daylight 
when I was called to the hou3e. I wae at the house when a 
cloak was found in one of the yards in ■ the : rear. That 
cloak was handed; to ine in : the yard of the house in 
Thomas street by a watchman who found it on the other side 
of the fence, in a yard, in- the rear of Hudson Street. I saw 
him cottiingover the fence with it. I was. nearly in, the; ,car 
of the yard when I received it from the watchman. [The cloak 
was- here produced, and the witness positively: identified it .us 
being the same cloak which was, found by the watchman.] 
Witness continued— The string now attached to the cloak : w;is 
attached to ^t when it was found, and from. certain circumstan- 
ces and conversation which then took place between me and 
some of the persons in the house, I was induced to notice it 
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particularly. I saw the string attached to the cloak before it 
was taken into Mrs, TownBehd's house, and shortly after I re' 
ceived it from the watchman. After I perceived the string 1 
gave the cloak into the hands of either one of the police offi 
cevs ot- one of the watchmen — I cannot positively say which. 1 
don't know what the person did with the cloak after I handed 
it to him. I went on to empannei the jury. There was a 
hatchet a.so found in the rear of the house. [The hatchet was 
here produced, and the witness identified it as being the same 
one as found.] I think the hatchet was fouud shortly afterthe 
cloak, hut I am not certain of this. When the hatchet was 
handed to me, I V>"ked at it, hut did not discover anything at 
(hat time very particular upon it. It was wet as if with dew ; 
a . that time I did not perceive a string upon the hatchet — I 
mea-i when it was handed to me in the yard. I did not ob- 
serve the string npou the hatehct until it was brought to me a 
st'cond time before the jury I think it was handed to me by 
Mr Brink and lie ca.ied my attention to it j then myself, in 
company with some of the jurors, compared the string upon 
the cloak and the string upon the hatchet, and they were sim- 
ilar in all respects the string appeared to be new, and to have 
been recently cut off. 

Dy the Judge — It was about daylight when the cloak and 
hatchet were first handed to me, and it was two or thre* hours 
afterwards — between nine and half past niue — when I again 
Baw them, they were then shown before the jury who were on 
the inqueBt. I won't be certain, but I think Mr. Brink brought 
the hatchet and cloak before the jury — it waa one of the offi- 
cers, at all events. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — I do not know Mr. El- 
dridge the watchman, that 1 know of. I remember that there 
was one person at the house by that name. . "When 1 first ar- 
rived at Mrs. Townsend's house there were several officers and 
watchmen there, but I cannot say how many. If Mr. Eldridge 
is the man who took the axe up, he must be mistaken if he 
says he had it in his possession half an hoar before he handed 
it to any one. I do not think that the person who found it had 
it in his hand more than a minute before he gave it to me. I 
did not notico any blood on the hatchet, but it had a reddish 
appearance the same that it has now. I gave particular direc- 
tion, when I banded the. hatchet and cloak to a person to keep 
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until I empannelled a jury, to be sure to keep them Bafe. I 
gave tills injunction more particularly in relation to the string 
that was upon the cloak, as I understood from some of the per- 
vms in the house that a person had been there who wore a 
cloak. I did not then notice or know anything about the 
string upon the hatchet, and my directions therefore hud not 
bucIi particular reference to it. With the exception of the 
string being more dirty now than it was at the inquest, it has 
every appearance now that L had then. I cannot say whether 
it is any longer or shorter now than it was then. Neither the 
cloak nor the hatchet were 'found, to the best of my belief, 
until after I got to the house. I don't recollect that I made a 
proposition to go and make a search in the yard. I think Mr. 
Palmer fiist made tlie proposition, — and that he first went into 
the yard—but I am, not certain. I do not recollect that I had 
any eonversaiion Mrs. Townsend on the subject of making a 
search in the yard. 

By a Juror — When I first saw the string I cannot say 
whether there was any appearance of its being damp. It did 
not appear ta be dirty or muddy. The morning was a dull 
morning. It was after daylight when the hatchet was found, 
and when it was handed to me. It strikes me that if the string 
had been upon the hatchet whin it was first found, it would 
have attracted my attention, and I should have observed it. 
The string, however, might; possibly have been there, and X 
might not have seen it. 

By the Judge — The string might have possibly been on the 
hatchet. My attention was drawn to the string on the cloak 
before I saw the hatchet, and it is now, on reflection, my im- 
pression that if the string had been on the hatchet, when it was 
found I should have noticed it in connection with the circum- 
stance. 

By Mr. Morris — M.y attention was called to the tassel of 
the cloak, particularly before the cloak was examined, and in 
looking for the tassel I found the string; I was induced to 
look for the tassel from some conversation that I had with 
some person in the house, respecting the tassel of a cloak. 

By the Judge — When 1 first saw the string of the cioak it 
appeared to me to have been seveied with a jerk or broken 
off, not cut. My impression at tiie time was, that it was not 
cut. 
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By Mr. Hoffman — When the cloak ;waB found in the yard, 
I wrapped it up and my attention was then, first attracted to 
the tassel. 

By Mr Price— It -was my intention to have the hatchet 
and cloak deposited in some Bafe place ; from the circumstance 
of the hatchet having been found in the yard, it was my im- 
pression that the horrible murder was committed with it ; I 
ordered them to be kept together, thinking that they might 
be jointly identified ; the Rtring notwithstanding this, might 
have then been on the hatchet and Tnot notice it ; it is possi- 
ble that some of the persons to whom I gave;the cloak, having 
the string then attached to it, 1 might have tried the hatchet to: 
the string, and -subsequently broken it off. 

By Judge Edwards— On examining the string upon the 
cloak now, it appears to me shorter than it was when I first 
noticed it; I may however, be mistaken; I am now under 
the impression that the string was longer than it is now ; I had 
no impression when I saw the string at the inquest, that it had 
been altered, that it was either shorter or longer than. it was- 
when I first saw it in the yard ; I am now more certain that 
the string is shorter than when I first saw it ; I did not meas- 
ure the string, nor was it measured at any time that I know 
of; I don't think that the string was as much longer on the 
cloak as it would be with the addition of the piece on the 
hatchet; I think if it had been as much larger I should have 
observed it, but I am not positive. 

By Mr. Morris, for the prosecution— When I first saw the 
string on the cloak, I did not notice it so very minutely as to 
know its dimensions atall, and until I saw the string -on 1 the 
hatchet before the coroner's jury, I did not attach much im- 
portance to it. ■ When I speak of my impression about the 
string being shorter now than it was before, I have reference 
both to when I first saw- it in the yard, and to when it was 
brought before the coroner's inquest. 

George W. Nobler examined for the prosecution by Mr. Mor- 
ris — I am an assistant captain of the watch., I remember that 
on the morning of the tenth of April information was brought 
to me at the watehhonse in the: park that a, murder had been 
Committed' in Thomas street.: i immediately started off there, 
having with me threeor.four watchmen:. I think Eldridgc waa 
in the company We arrived at Mro. Townsend's house before 
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daylight, and before the hatchet and cloak -were found. "We 
■were in tlie house nearly an hour and . a-half before these arti- 
cles were found. When they were found I was in the room 
where Helen Jewctt was laid. I heard a noise in the yard, and 
saw a man jump over the fence, and say " Here's the cloak now." 
I immediately went down stairs, and a number of my men were 
there. They said: to me, " We've found a cloak." When I got 
into the yard both the cloak and hatchet were found. ; I saw the 
hatchet and examinedit. myself. 1 I examined it before it was 
taken into the house with the cloak. I saw the string: upon the 
cloak before it Was taken info the house.- 

[The cloak was here produced, and the witness, identified- it 
as the same that he then saw. He also identified the hatchet 
which waashown to him.] 

By a juror— I had both the hatchet and cloak in my; hand. 

By Mr. Morris— I saw the string on the hatchet as it is now 
upon it, in the yard, before it was taken into the; house, and di- 
rectly after it was found; I did not compare the string upon 
the hatchet and the string upon the cloak, but Mr. Brink, the 
officer, did in my presence; He examined and compared them, 
and he concluded as I did that they were: both alike. The 
hatchet and cloak were-given in' charge to one of my men, and 
they were taken into one of the back rooms of the house, and 
laid in a recess in the northwest corner of the room; I did not 
observe the hatchet in the room, -but I believe it was wrapped 
up in the cloak. I cannot say whether the door -of the room 
was locked. There were watchmen about the place all the 
time. I was at the house until past twelve: o'clock, and un- 
til the coroner lield an inquest upon the body of the murdered 
female. I did not stop in the house all the time. J went with 
Mr. Brink to Maiden Lane and Pearlstreet in a carriage. .We 
wentto those places to try to find onfwho was the perpetrator 
of the deed. I was with Mr. Brink at the time the arrest of the 
accused (Mr. Robinson) was made. We found him im Dey 
street, between Broadway and ! Greenwich street. : ! This was 
about seven o'clock on .Sunday morning; 

Cross-examined by ; Mr; Maxwell— -When I got to ,ths house 
in Thomas street' thecoroner was: not- there. ,; I was there -full 
three-quarters of an hour as Tsuppose, before he came there-; 
we had not discovered the cloak :or hatchet before the coroner 
came. I was in the yard when the coroner received the cloak 
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and hatchet ; they were not both received by the coroner at the 
same time, but not more than a moment intervener. The coro- 
ner was in the yard all the time that we were in the yard (my- 
self and Brink) ; the coroner had the cloak and hatchet about 
five minutes before he handed them to be put away ; I don't 
know whether the coroner was standing close by Brink and me 
when Brink made the comparison between the string on the 
cloak and the string on the hatchet ; when he did make the 
comparison, I considered it to be an important fact ; Brink con- 
sidered it to be an important fact. I did not communicate it to 
the coroner, nor did Brink that ] know of. I heard the men 
say " there's the cloak, we've found the cloak," or " there's a 
cloak, we've found a cloak." I am not certain which. When I 
was in Helen Jewett's room there were several persons round 
there; none of the girls said any tiling to us about going to search 
the yard : there were several of them in the house ; it is possi- 
ble that some persons might have gone into the room where the 
cloak and hatchet were while Brink and I went out in the car- 
riage to Maiden Lane ; it is possible that some person might 
have entered during that time, and got possession for a time of 
the cloak and hatchet ; Brink and I found no difficulty in ascer- 
taining where Robinson was ; we found him at his boarding- 
house. When we inquired for him we were shown up to his 
bedroom, and we entered it. Erink'told him that he wanted 
him. to get up and dress himself, and go to the police-office. He 
did so without making any objection, merely inquiring what we 
wanted him for ; he accompanied us in the carriage to the 
house in Thomas street. 

By Mr. Morris :— Wo did not observe anything particular 
in Robinson's clothes when he was dressing himself. We did 
observe something particular however, when we got him to 
the liouso in Thomas ■treat-. It was on the right side of the 
right leg below the knee, and on the left side near the hip. 
I took it to be lime, but that it was lime I cannot positively 
Bay, as I did not taste or smell it. Wiieu we went up to Robin- 
son's bedroom, there was a young man with him. It was that 
gentleman who got up and opened the door. Robinson was 
then asleep, and he (his bedroom companion), shook him to 
awake him. They slept in the same bed together, Robinson 
in the front and his companion at the back. 

By the Judge— I did not observe whether Robinson's eyes 
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were closed or not. Ho jumped up very quick after we got 
In. The girl who showed, us up stairs knocked at the door. 
I cannot say how loud she knocked at tho door. When he 
jumped out of bed, we merely told him that we wanted to see 
him, and he instantly dressed himself. It was in the entry 
that he asked us what we wanted with him, and that Brink 
told him that he wanted him at the police office. 

By Mr. Morris — After the young man opened the door. 
Brink and I went directly into the room. The young man 
got overKobinson when he jumped into bed again. Ai'ier we 
got into the room I could not swear whether Robins'm was 
awake or asleep. The young man touched him and shook him 
and lie immediately got up. The young man dressed himself 
shortly alter Robinson did, and accompanied us to Thomas 
Btreet in the carriage. As Robinson was going out of the 
room with us, the young man sa r d to him, "Do you want me 
to go with yon?" and Robinson replied: — "You may go if 
you've a mind to." He was ihen in bed, and he jumped up, 
dressed himself and accompanied us. When Mr. Brink and I 
brought Robinson out of hia room, something was said to him 
in tho entry about a cloak. We were in tiie hall nearer the 
front door than the room door, when the cloak was mentioned. 
Only Brink, Robinson and myself were then present. Mr. 
Brink asked him if he ever wore a blue cloth cloak, or if lie 
was the owner of a blue cloth cloak— I forget which, but I 
think it was if lie ever wore a blue cloth cloak. He said no ; 
but he said he had an old camblet cloak that hung up in the 
bedroom. Brink and he talked about clonks three or four 
times over: — they were talking about cloaks 3 or 4 minutes. 
The fence round Mrs. Townsend's yard in the rear wa- of hoard 
and rather high than otherwise. The rear fence is nine or ten 
feet high, and the fence at the south west corner is full a* high. 
The fence all round the yard is whitewashed. There i^ a stabla 
adjoining the fence on the west side, and pickets a'-e put upon 
the fence on that side. A person in getting over that fence 
into the yard would I think necessarily whiten his trowsers; 
but it would of course depend upon the manner he got over. 

By Mr. Maxwell, for the prisoner — While the conversation 
took place between Brink and Robinson in the entry, the young 
man who slept in the same room with him, was dressing him- 
bimstlf. The bed room door was only partially open, and I 
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don t snow whether or not, the young man could hear what 
was Baid with Robinson about, the cloak. The conversation 
was not in a low tone. I distinctly remember now, that Rob- 
inson positively denied that he was ever the owner of a blue 
cloth cloak. I cannot be mistaken in this. 

Denis Brink, police officer, ^examined by Mr, Fhenix for: 
the prosecution — I was at the house of Mrs. Town send, in 
Thomas street, on the morning of ; the tenth of April. I .am 
one of the police officers of this city. I went to Mrs.- Town- 
send's house about half past four on the morning of. the 
tenth of April. It was before daylight. I was there, when the 
cloak and hatchet were found. My first information and knowl- 
edge of the finding of the clonk and hatchet was after, day light. 
The coroner was in the yard when they were found. Mr.. El- 
dridge, the watchman, handed the cloak and hatchet to : the 
coroner. I had both the cloak and hatchet in my hand before 
they were taken into the house, [Tlie cloak and hatchet were 
here shown to and identified by the witness.] . I know the 
cloak from the tassel particularly. The string that now ap- 
pears upon this cloak was in the yard before it was taken, into 
the house.' It was fastened to the end of the cloak. I had 
the hatchet in my hand before it went into the houee. I saw a 
string upon the handle of the hatchet. I compared the string 
on the handle of the hatchet with the sti'ing that was fastened 
to the cord of the cloak. It appeared as though it had been cut 
apart with a scissors or knifc. . I am not positiYe in whose pos- 
session they were given after they were taken :Out of the yard^ 
hut I thinK it was to one of the watchmen. It was between 
daylight and sunrise when the. hatchet and cloak were found. 
I eawthe string on both-the cloak and hatchetmot: more than 
two minutes after they were found. After-they. were given 
into the possession of the watchman I-did ; not. again; see them 
until they werebrought- before the coroner's, inquest, . perhaps 
two or three hours after.;: There was not a particle of difference 
between 'the strings on the^hatchet and cloak when, ;IfirBt: saw 
them in the yard, and when I saw.them atthe, coroner's in« 
quest. I went with 'Mr; Koble, the assistant, captain, of the 
watch, toairest the prisoner. 

[Mr. J?henix here asked the- witness how he came to suspect 
Robinson, but the question was objected to by . Mr* Maxwell, 
and it was withdrawn.] 
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Examination continued — Mr. Noble and I went to the house 
No. 42 Dey street. I rang the bell. The servant came to the 
door, and I asked her if Mr. Robinson was within. She said 
yes, and led me up to his bed-room. I think she knocked at 
the<door. It was on- a jar when we reached it, and when she 
knocked I called out "Is Mr. Robinson within?" and he (Rob- 
inson) immediately answered and said, "Yes, that's my name." 
I then said to him, "I want to speak to you, I wish you would 
get up." He then got up and put on his pantaloons. I did 
not then discover anything particular in relation to his dress, 
I discovered something white, but I did not think anything of 
it at that time. That afterwards turned out to be lime. I 
asked him as soon as ho got dressed to walk out with me into 
the hall — that I wanted to speak to him. He went w'th me 
into the hall, and I then asked him if ho had a blue cloth cloak; 
or a cloak of any kind. I asked him afterwards if he had a 
blue cloth cloak, or if he had worn one. His answer was no, 
that he had never had a cloth cloak. Ho then remarked that 
he had an old camlet cloak, which was then hanging in his 
bed-room, at the same time pointing to it and saying " There 
it is." When he pointed to his cloak we were standing in the 
hall near his room door. I then told him that I wanted him 
to go with me to the Hall or to the police office — I am not 
certain which. Before we started off together, he asked my 
consent to lethis room-mate go with him, which I gave; and 
his room-mate did go with us, getting dressed and ready in a 
very few minutest We came up Broadway to Dnane, and 
from Duane into- Chapel on our way to Thomas street. After 
we got into the house in Thomas street I saw the whitewash 
again on Robinson Vpaiitaloons. It did not occur to me until 
I saw the whitewash on the fence to take particular notice of 
it. * The 'Whitewash was partly in front and partly on the side 
of the right log of the pantaloonB. I did not at any time ex- 
amine the pantaloons particularly. - When I first went into 
Mrs. Townsend's yard in the morning, I observed a little saw 
bench standing close to the southeast comer of the fence, 
which struck me that a person might have used for getting 
over the feneS. A person by using that might have got over 
the fence with less difficulty than without its assistance. 

;[It being now after three o'cloek, the Court took a recess for 
half an hour.] 
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Shortly after th,e appointed time for -reassembling after the 
recess, the judges and jury came into Court, and took their 
respective seats. 

The examination of Mr. Brink was resumed for the prosecu- 
tion, examined by Mr. Phenix — I obtained some articles from 
the room of Mr. Robinson. In the first place, I obtained a 
miniature ; after which I brought away his trunks and bureau, 
containing a great number of articles. I examined the trunk 
and bureau previous to taking thein to the police office. I ex- 
amined the trunks and bureau for the purpose of finding some 
letters, but did not find any. I found the miniature in the bu- 
reau at his lodgings, on Sunday afternoon, after his arrest. 

[The miniature was here exhibited to the witness, and he 
identified it as the one he had found at the prisoner's lodg- 
ings.] 

Examination continued— Upon finding the miniature, I took 
possession of it, took it to the police office, and gave it to Mr. 
Justice Lowndes I believe it was a likeness of Mr. Robinson. I 
did not at the same time bring away any other article. I mere- 
ly locked the trunks and bureau and brought away the keys, 
which I gave to Mr. Lowndes. The trunks and bureau were 
afterwards brought to the police office. I was not present 
when they were unlocked and opened there. I did not, after 
that, visit Helen Jewett's room, and take some things away 
from there. I was present in Helen Jewett's room when Mr, 
Tompkins, or some other officer, came there, and took away 
some books, and some other articles wliich I don't recollect. 
They took them, I believe, to the police office. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — I have been an officer 
nine or ten years. I have known Rosina Townsend three years. 
I am not particularly familiar there. I was not particularly 
acquainted with the locality of the premises previous to the 
murder of Helen Jewett. I have never, prior to that time, 
been in the upper part of the house. I knew Helen Jewett. 
Have seen her at Mrs. Townsend's. Never visited her there 
especially. Never visited Helen Jewett elsewhere. Have 
been several times in Mrs. Townsend's house. Have gone 
there officially. Have liad processes against persons in the 
l 10Uee — sometimes against servants, and sometimes against the 
girls in the house. I never particularly knew whether Mrs. 
Townsend was a woman of wealth. 1 have been at Mrs. 
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Townscnd's house when I have not had any processes. Some- 
times she would send for me when she had been threatened by 
rioters there. Never saw rioters at the house, nor did I ev 
see a riot there. I was there about two months before the 
murder of Helen Jewett. Never played cards at Mrs. Town- 
send's house, nor did I ever see any cards played there. Never 
served a police warrant upon anybody in Mi's. Townsend's 
house on the complaint of Helen Jewett. I have, I think, on 
one occasion, seen Helen Jewett before the Grand Jury. 1 
was in Court this morning when Mr. Noble gave his testimony. 
Have said that when I went to Mr. Robinson's house I told 
him to get up, that I wanted a word with bim. The reason of 
my asking him to walk into the entry was in the first place to 
charge him direclly with the murder of Helen Jewett — but I 
afterwards cl anged my mind, and began to ask him about the 
cloak. On my oath, my object was not to get him to say 
something to me out of the hearing of his room companion. I 
could have charged him with the murder, or spoken to hiin 
about the cloak in the bedroom as wtll as outside. I cannot 
say why I did'not take this course. It was a notion of mine, I 
suppose. When I spoke to him about the cloak, I aBked him 
it" he had a blue cloth cloak. lie said no — had never had one. 
He then told me about the camlet cloak, and pointed to it as I 
have before stated. I think what I tell you now as to what 
Rubinson said when I spoke to him about the cloak is the 
same as stated when examined before the recess, and in 
all that I stated. I now recollect he swore hw told me he had 
never worn a cloth cloak. I aj;a!n swear that he did tell me he 
never had a clonk. 

[At this stage of the examination Sheriff HiUyer and 
Lowtide-, and Mr.. A. M. C. Smith brought in one of a large 
gang of men whom he had arrested while making a disturbance 
outside the gates of the City Hall. The Judge ordered him 
to be taken to the police office for disposal by the magistrate.] 

The cross-examination of Mr. Brink was continued by Mr. 
Maxwell — I intended to convey to the jury the fact that Rob- 
inson not only told me he had not a cloth cloak, aaeh as' I de- 
scribed, but also that he had never worn a cloth cloak — I 
mean a blue black cloth cloak. He did not tell me that he had 
such a cloak belonging to any other person. I knew a person 
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named Gray. He did not say anything about a cloak of that 
person's. That was an after transaction, and not connected 
with Robinson. I cannot tell the reason why I did not comma- 
nicate to the coroner the important fact of the strings on the 
cloak and the batcnet bearing a resemblance to each other. I 
considered myself as acting under the coroner, , and not as su- 
perior to hiin. The second time Isaw the hatchet and cloak 
was when they were exhibited at the coroner's inquest. When 
I .first saw the white niark upon Robinson's pantaloons, I did 
not feel it nor attempt to dust it. I did not attach sufficient 
importance to it at first, nor did I think much about it. There 
was considerable whitewash on the fence of the yard ; it was 
thickly laid on,, . I believe I mentioned the fact at the coro- 
ner's inquest, before the coroner's jury, I solemnly assert on my 
oath I did not say aword to Robinson at bis lodgimj-rooms, or 
at Mrs. Townsend's, about the white on his trowsers ; and I also 
solemnly avowi that he never told me it was paint. I never 
had any conversation with him on the subject. I have never 
receivedany money, goods, wares, or merchandise from Mj-s. 
Townsend, except on one or two occasion?, my regular fees for 
the service of .processes. I never served any process on Mrs. 
Townsend; but I have served processes upon persons in her 
bouse, for which perhaps she has paid the money. I havo re- 
ceived no other money from her. I now remember that she 
has paid me some money, as also some other officers, for at- 
tending her. sale. She paid us five dollars per day each. I 
bought a clock at the sale. ■■ I bought it for thirty dollars. I 
never paid any money for it myself, but I believe Mr. Welsh, 
who was also an officer in attendance at the sale, setiled for it 
when he settled with the. auctioneer and Mrs. Townsend tor 
our services. The.clock is now at my house. I forget now how 
much money I gave Welsh to pay the balance due upon the 
clock, I did give. him some.money for that purpose — I think 
fifteen or twenty do-Uars. Welsh bought some articles at the 
sale, but I don't know what. they were. I don't know what he 
paid for them. I don't know- whether Helen Jewett had any 
money -when she was murdered. . I don't know that she was 
remarkable in her sphere of life^for having splendid jewelry, 
chains and dresses. When I reached :Helen. Jewett's room 
after the murder, I did not find any.money or jewels. I was 
not told where she kept her money. I did not find any notes 
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or coins. I believe that Mr. Welsh found a small box in her 
room, containing little coins. 

By Mr. Price — There was considerables whitewash on the 
fence in. Mrs. Townsend's yard. I did not notice any white- 
wash on the cloak, except a little on the tassels. A person 
could have got over the fence without getting any whitewash 
on the cloak. A person might have thrown the cloak over the 
fence, and then got over. 

Mr. Price — Now I want you to say to this jury; whether in 
all your conversations with the prisoner, from the period of his 
being examined before the Police, you noticed anything in his 
conduct, manner or deportment, that led you to suspect him to 
be guilty of murder? 

Witness— I must say he acted very curiously, very differ- 
ently from any prisoner that I ever had before. 

Mr. Price — How did he act ? 

Witness — Why, he did not appear alarmed at all. I must 
say, however, when I told him in the coach, before getting to 
Eosina Townsend's house, of the accusation made against him, 
he changed color. That is all I know of by which he acted 
curiously. 

Mr. Price — Did you not swear, sir, before the grand jury, you 
observed nothing in his conduct to lead you to suppose that ho 
had been guilty? 

Witness— I. do not remember swearing any such thing. I do 
not believe that I did. 

Mr. Price — Very well, sir. We will wait and see whether 
yon did or did not when we get the grand jury here as wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Hoffman — Now, Mr. Brink, you and I have been public 
officers together, and I may ask you a few questions with a lit- 
tle more freedom than usual. Did you ever receive any 
money from Mrs. Townsend for speaking to the District- Attor- 
ney in er favor ? 

Witness — I don't think that lever did. 

Mr. Hoffman — Did you ever receive any money from Helen 
Jewett ? 

Witness— ^Never. 

Mr. Hoffman — Did you not know that Helen Jewett prose- 
cuted a man named Bryd, and that Bryd afterwards turned 
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round and prosenfed Mrs, Berry, the keeper of a house of pros- 
titution in Duane street? 

Witness — I remember something of the kind. 

Mr. Hoffman — Did you not receive money for acting in he- 
half of Mrs. Berry on that occasion ? 

"Witness— I have received some money from Mrs. Berry 
sometimes; I cannot tell exactly what for or how much — per- 
haps a dollar or so at a time. 

Mr. Hoffman — Did you never receive any money far going 
to the District-Attorney hi relation to an indictment that was 
pending against Mrs. Townsend, to intercede with him in her 
behalf? 

Witness — I never did, that I recollect. 

Mr. Hoffman — Who was the District - Attorney at that 
time? 

Witness — Mr. Hoffman was — you were, sir. 

Mr. Hoffman — Did you ever receive any money for endeav- 
oring to get a prosecution settled in the Court of Sessions, that 
was pending against two prostitutes? 

Witness — I do not recollect that I ever did. I think I 
should recollect such a circumstance if I had done it. 

Mr. Hoffman — Do you recollect on any other occasion hav- 
ing received money from pro^titutis, or the keepers of prosti- 
tutes, and if yon do, state what occasion it was, and how much 
money you received 1 

Witness— I do not recollect ever having done anything of 
the. kind. 

Mr. 'Morris — The gentleman appears to be very anxious on 
this subject. I will endeavor to satisfy him about the prostitu- 
tion case. 

Mr. Hoffman — If my learned friend does not wish me to pro- 
ceed with the examination, I will forego it. 

Witness examined by Mr. Morris — I did receive money 
from a gentleman for arranging a difference between two 
prostitutes, where one had torn the clothes of the. other. 

Mr. Morris — Who was that gentleman ? 

Mr. Hoffman — I object to the gentleman's name being dis- 
closed; although of course if the gentleman persists in it, he 
can have an answer, 

Mr. -Phenix— If the gentleman does not persist in his mode 
of cross-examination, I shall not oersist in mine. 
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Mr. Hoffman — Never mind, I will drop it. 

Mr, Schureman, recalled for the defence, and examined l>y 
Mr. Maxwell — I did not see or hear of any comparison of the 
string oti the cloak with a string on the hatchet by Mr. I'rink 
or Mr. Noble. I was and still am under the impression that 
the hatchet was handed to me immediately after it was found 
by the watchman. I may, however, bo mistaken. I did not 
particularly observe any white marks on the prisoner's tronsers. 
I think he wore pantaloons of a light brown color. I have ex- 
pressed it as a somewhat singular circumstance, that neither 
Biink nor Noble mentioned to me in especial manner about 
their comparing the strings on the hatchet and the cloak. 

Charles Tyrrell called for the prosecution, and examined by 
Mr. Phenix— I know the prisoner at the bar; I boarded at 
the same house with him in Dey street. On the Saturday 
night, previous to the morning on which Helen Jewel t was 
murdered, I walked np IVekman street with the prisoner as 
far as the brick church ; it was between eight and nine o'clock 
at night. He then wore a dark colored cloth cloak with vel- 
vet collar and facings, and I think ho had a cap on. 

[The cloak was produced, and it was one of such a descrip- 
tion as was represented by the witness.] 

Examination continued— I left him at the corner of Be ek man 
and Nassau streets, and he went towards the park. He told 
me that he was going to the Clinton hotel, but to my certain 
knowledge he did not go in there. I have heard from him. 
that he was acquainted with Helen Jewett, and I have fre- 
quently heard boarders in the house banter him about Helen 
— but I don't know positively what Helen they meant. 

Cross examined, by Mr. Maxwell — I saw Robinson put on 
the cloth cloak before he loft the house. [The witness here 
put the cloak on and showed how he did it.] If there had been 
a hatchet attached to the cloak, I should certainly have seen 
it. I also bad an opportunity of seeing the inside of tho cloak 
before he left me in Beekmari street. He pulled it open in 
such a manner, that had the hatchet been there I could most 
probably have seen it. On that evening before he left the 
house he was very cheerful, and had been joking with some of 
the boarders in the house. In the course of his talk in Beek- 
man street, he told me that he was on that day nineteen years 
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of age, and spoke of the circumstance with evident emotion of 
pleasure. 

By Mr. Phenix — Before the occasion of which I h:ive spoken, 
I have seen Robinson wear a cloth cloak similar to the one 
which he wore on that night. When he put it on he took it 
either off the bed or oat of his trunk, lie was in the habit of 
keeping it in his trunk. 

Elizabeth Salters, examined by Mr. Phenix, for the prosecu- 
tion — I know the prisoner. I knew him before Helen Jo wet t 
was killed. I knew him for abont seven weeks before that 
occurrence ; I knew him at Mrs. Townsend's during that time. 
He used to come and see me there. He generally wore a cloak 
when he came there in the night time. It was a dark cloak 
made of cloth. He had to it a black silk corded tassel. On one 
occasion I discovered something deficient as regards qne of the 
ornaments of the cloak. One of the tassels was off. The tas- 
sels were of long silk braid. One of the tassels that wa3 
broken off and sewed on again, was of long narrow braid. I dis- 
covered this about two weeks before Miss Jewett came to the 
house. I was at Mrs. Townsend's on the morning that the mur- 
der was committed. I was there when the cloak was found. 
I made a statement in reference to one of the tassels of the 
cloak, before the cloak was exhibited to me. [The cloak found 
back of Mrs. Townsend's yard, was hero exhibited to the wit- 
ness, nnd she positively identified it as the one that Robinson 
alias Frank Rivers used to wear.] 

The examination was continued — I never knew the prisoner 
before the murder by any other name than that of Frank Rivers. 
There was another young man who called himself Frank Rivers 
who used to come to the house with the prisoner. They said 
that they were cousins. Helen Jewett lived at Mrs. Town- 
send's three weeks before she was murderedi I knew her be- 
fore she came there, she was a favorite among all the girls, and 
I never knew or heard of her having a quarrel with any one in 
the house, or out of it. On the night of the murder, I was in 
the house. At a late hour, towards the morning, there was a 
person called to see me. At the time the alarm of the fire and 
murder was given, the person was in my room. He came in a 
quarter of an hour before I heard the alarm. I expected him 
there on that night. He was undressed at the time of the 
alarm was given. I did not hear him come into the house ; I 
did not hear him until he was in my room. I recollect hearing 
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a person calling far a bottle of champagne after I went to be 1. 
It was Helen Jewett called for the champagne. I went (o 
bed about half past ten o'clock. It was about half an hour after- 
wards when the wine was called for, I had a conversation with 
Robinson about the tassel that was broken off the cloak. He 
said it was broken off during a sleigh ride. The conversation 
took place about two weeks before Helen Jcwett's death. He 
happened to speak about the tassel because I had it in my 
head. 

Cross examined by Mr. Maxwell— I have talked with Mrs. 
Townsend about t!ie murder to-day ; I also spoke to her about 
it, and to several other persons on the day of the murder. On 
the morning of April 10th. when the cloak was brought into 
Mrs. Townsend's, I did not pretend to swear to the cluak, but 
only to the tassel. Don't know that there is anything very 
peculiarin the pewing of the tassel on the cloak. I expect that 
the tassel torn off in the same manner as the one on the cloak ex- 
hibited, timet necessarily be sewn on the same way. I was in bod 
when I heard Helen Jewe't calling for a. bottle of champagne. 
My room was immediately opposite to Helen Jewett's room. 
Could not hear everything, or indeed anything that took place 
in Helen Jewett's room, unless it was loud. Was nineteen 
years of age in April last. Belbro I went to live at Mrs. Town- 
send's I lived at my mother's house. Have been away from 
my mother's hou*e upwards of two years. Have lived the 
greater part of that time at Mrs. Townsend's. Before I wentto 
live there, I lived at a Iiouse kept by Mrs. Brown. Cannot 
say how many persons came to Mrs. Townsend's on the night 
of the murder. There were several persons in the parlor, but 
cannot say how miiny, nor who they were. Did not see any per- 
son attempt to leave the house on the morning of the murder. 
Heard Mrs. Townsend say that a person attempted to leave the 
place and that she had prevented him. Do not know that 
Helen Jewett knew that Robinson visited me prior to coming 
to M s. Townsend's to see l:er. The other Frank Rivers came to 
see me. They have both been in my room at the same time. 
Tliey used sometimes to dress a good deal alike. When the 
alarm of the murder was given, I ran out of my room. I did 
not dress before coming out. Saw several men there. Can- 
not say how many ; was too much frightened. Did not see 
any of the men attempting to get away. They did get away, 
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I believe, when the doors were opened to let the watchmen in. 
Did not see a person at Helen Jewett's room when the alarm 
was given, who subsequently got away. Did not hear Mrs. 
Townaend speak of such an occurrence. Saw Helen Jeweti 
bureau examined on the morning of the murder. She had a 
gold watch and chain and ear rings. Saw Mrs. Townsendhare 
the watch and chain on the morning of tho murder. Was 
present when Frank Rivers came in on Saturday night to see 
Helen. We were in the parlor when he came in, and she told 
us that her dear Frank had come. Did not Bee him when he 
came, and don't know how he was dressed. The other Frank 
Rivers used occasionally to visit Helen Jewett. Mrs. Townsend 
told me some day last week of the particular bald mark which 
Bhe had observed on Mr. Robinson's head. She told me it was 
a curious bald place on the crown of his head. Before she told 
me this never knew anything of it. I have more than once 
Been the prisoner with his clothes otf, and so exposed that I 
should think I could have observed the place upon his head 
about which Mrs. Townsend spoke. I never to my knowledge 
did see any such place. Heard of a person's visiting Helen 
Jewett regularly every Saturday night, but never saw him. 

By Mr. Morris — The name of the person was, I believe, Bill 
Easy, or at all events, that was the name by which he was 
known. 

By Mr. Hoffman — There was no ill-feeling between Helen 
Jewett and me, because of Frank Rivers leaving me to visit her. 
I never said anything to her about his visiting me. 1 thought 
that she had most right to him, as I understood from her that 
she had known him intimately for a long time. 

James Wclis, examined by Mr. Phenix for the prosecution — 
I am a porter in the employ of Mr, Joseph lloxie. I have been 
in such employment since last June. There was a hatchet in 
the store ; I was accustomed to use it for the purpose of splitting 
up wood. The last time that I recollect seeing the hatchet in 
our store, was on the Wednesday before the murder was said to 
be committed. Richard P. Robinson was in the employment 
of Mr. Hoxie m the fame store in which tho hatchet was. I 
used to. open the.siore in the morning. The first time that I 
missed the hatchet vas on the Monday after the murder. I 
then wanted it and looked for it, but could not find it. Some- 
times I wanted it for opening boxes, and I wanted it on that 
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morning for that purpose. Had not heard of the murder when I 
missed the hatchet; .did not make any particular inquiries 
about it. 

[The hatchet found in the rear of Mrs. Townsend's house was 
here positively sworn to by the -witness, as being the hatchet that 
belonged to Mr. Hoxie.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — The hatchet was used in 
different parts of Mr. Iloxio's premises, and sometimes in the 
street for opening boxes. On the Saturday afternoon before the 
murder Robinson was engaged in the store up to half-past five 
o'clock. Have always considered him to be a kind and amia- 
ble young man. Have seen him day afrer day without his.hat, 
and never observed that he had any particular mark at the 
back of his head ; never saw any baldness at the back of his 
head. Know the axe from the dark marks that are upon it, 
and from its being blunted in a particular way. There was 
never any blood upon it that J observed. On the Saturday be- 
fore the murder we had part of our . store painted white, and 
some of the upright pillars or supporters of the cellar white- 
washed. I remember that Mr. Hoxie got some of his clothes 
rubbed with paint. 

By Mr. Morris—- 1 do not know that the prisoner's clothes in 
aDy part were painted, 

Emma French, examined by Mr. Phenix for the prosecution 
— Lived at the house of Mrs. Townsend sixteen months. 
Boarded there at the time of Helen Jewett's death. Know a 
person named Frank Rivers — he never visited me.' Have 
seen him at Mrs. Townsend's four or five times. Knew of his 
being there on the night of Helen Jewett's murder ; lie wore a 
hat and cloak. My room was on the lower floor, in front, op- 
posite Mrs. Townsend's room. Saw Frank Rivers come in be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock on the night of the mnnler; was 
standing at my room door in the entry when he came in. The 
reason that I was at the room door is that I expected some one 
on that night. Ho did not come into my room ; he went di- 
rectly through the passage. Saw him enter the recess towards 
the stairs,. Saw Helen Jewett on that night, about half an 
hour before lie came, and she said in my presence that her 
" dear Frank was coming." About eleven o'clock on that 
night saw Helen Jewett. At that time Frank Rivers was 
there. Helen came down stairs to get a boot that the shoe- 
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maker bad brought. Previous to that night had spoken with 
the prisoner at the bar. Had seen him in Mrs. Suiters' room. 
When. he carao in on the night of the murder did not hear him 
speak. Mrs. Towneend let him in. Before she did so, she 
twice asked "who's there?" It was between nine and ten 
o'clock when she let him in. The lamp in the entry was at 
that time lighted. It hung near the foot of the stairs. The 
light waa bo clear that I could see any person that entered dis- 
tinctly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — Have been all day in the 
Grand Jnry room. Mrs. Townsend has also been there all 
day. We were all waiting there yesterday. Mrs. TownBend 
told Tis she had been examined in the court yesterday. She 
did not tell us particularly what she said, or what the lawyers 
asked her. There were two Frank Rivers visited Mrs. Town- 
send's house. Sometimes I have seen them dressed alike, 
except their cloaks. Robinson wore a cloth cloak, and the 
other Rivers wore a Boston wrapper. I have seen both Frank 
Rivers in Miss Salters' room. Mrs. Townsend never said any- 
thing to me about being able to see a person in the entry 
by the lamp. The person Mrs. Townsend let into the hou*e did 
not say a word. "When he came in he put his cloak up to his 
(ace, so I could only see his forehead and eyes. . I thought 
from what I then saw of hiin that it was the prisoner at the 
bar, but I cannot now swestr that it was he that I saw. I can 
not say why, if it was he on that night, he wished to cover his 
face, as I had seen him several times previously. When Helen 
came down, about eleven o'clock, to receive the boot from the 
shoemaker, she was in full dress, the same as she had been all 
the evening. With the exception of a bottle of champagne 
that Helen JeWett had, only know of one bottle of champagne 
being drunk in Mrs. Townsend's house on that nights It was 
druuk in the parlor. Did not have any more in Mrs. Town- 
send's room on the night of the murder ; nor was I awake, un- 
til Mrs. Townsend came down stairs crying out lire. Did not 
see two men in the passage, half dressed, when the alarm was 
given ; am positive of this. Saw the watchmen come in. 
Cannot tell how many came in, or hardly what took place, as 
I was much frightened. Did not hear a man say, to one of the 
watchmen, " Don't take me, I'm not the person that was in 
that room." Saw some gentlemen try to leave the house, and 
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in great confusion. Some of tliein were undressed. A great 
number of strangers used to come to Mrs. Townsend's house in 
the course of a week. Cannot say how many there were there 
on the night of the murder. Live at Miss Brown's, in Grand 
street - , now. It is a house similar to Mrs. Townsend's. Cannot 
say how many strangers I have had to see me in the course of 
a week. Sometimes I had several. Have, whilst there, let 
persons out of my room before daylight. When I did so, 1 
was compelled to go to Mrs. Townsend's room, to get the key, 
that being a rule of the house, as I understood. It was the 
custom of the girls to go to her room and ask for the key when 
they wished to let any one out of the bouse after the door was 
looked for the night, 

Denis Brink, recalled for the prosecution — :I looked into the 
trunks and bureau that were brought from Robinson's room, 
and did not find a cloth cloak in them, nor did I find one in 
his room. I believe the coroner took possession of the letters 
that were foftnd in Helen Jewett's room. 

Mr. Eldridge, the watchman, recalled by Mr. Hoffman, for 
the defence— -When the cloak was found, it was not in a heap ; 
it was spread out two-thirds of its length — probably about 
three feet. 

[It being now nine o'clock, the Judge ordered the Court to 
be adjourned until ten o'clock the next day, and it was ad- 
journed accordingly. The Jury were placed in the mean 
time under the charge of eight police officers and constables.] 

THIRD DAY. 

The excellent arrangements that were made the previous 
day by Sheriff Hillyer and Lowndes, and High Constable 
Hayes, and their deputies and assistants, fortunately prevented 
a repetition of the tumult, disorder, and violence, which inter- 
rupted the progress of the proceedings in this most extraordi- 
nary trial on the two preceding days. 

Shortly after, ten o'clock, the doors of the great court room 
were opened for the ingress of members of the bar, reporters 
and witnesses. All the entry gates of the hall were closed, 
and attended by various constables anfl officers, and business 
in all other tribunals of the hall was suspended iu consequence 
of the excitement amongst the multitude, who, notwithsland- 
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ing the bars to tlieir admittance to the court room, and the still 
damp and wretched weather, still densely congregated in the 
vicinity of the hall. 

Immediately on the court being opened in the usual form, 
and the ordinary proclamation being made, the prisoner was 
brought to the bar, attended as before, by his counsel, and Mr. 
Joseph Hoxie, his relatives and friends. He bore the same 
firm, calm, and composed appearance that he has even done 
since the discovery of the horrid murder of the unfortunate 
Helen Jewett, even when gating upon her mangled and bloody 
corpse, when before the coroner's inquest. The proceedings 
were resumed by Mr. Phenix calling as a witness for the prose- 
cution, a colored girl named 

Sarah Dunscombe, who, on being sworn, was examined by 
Mr. Phenix, and deposed as follows : — I was acquainted with 
Helen Jewett ; was employed by her shortly before her death ; 
was employed by her to do her work in the morning, and dress 
her in the evening. Used to go in the morning £o clean her 
room up, and in the evening about half past five o'clock to as- 
sist in dressing her. Was employed by Helen Jewett all the 
time that she was in Mrs. Townsend's house, and a short, time 
previous at Mrs. Cunningham's, in Franklin street ; saw a min- 
iature in Miss Jewett's when I worked for her. Saw it in her 
pa-session on the Friday morning before her death. On Fri- 
day morning, Helen Jewett went out, and she placed the min- 
iature in my possession to clean and dust the frame. After I had 
done this, I put it in the drawer — Miss Helen's drawer — the 
drawer of the bureau. Did not set the miniature after putting 
it in Helen's drawer. It was the miniature of a male. Have 
seen the miniature at the police office. [The miniature taken 
from Robinson's trunk by Mr. Brink on the 10th of April was 
here shown to the witness, and she identified it as being the 
same which she had seen in Helen Jewett's room.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — My mother lives at No. 
1S8 Franklin street ; she takes in work; I used to go to Miss 
Jewett's room between eight and nine o'clock. I went pretty 
punctually every morning, and did not perhaps vary any more 
than five or ten minutes any morning. I was with Miss Jewett 
on Saturday afternoon "about half past five o'clock, as near as 
I can recollect. It was on the morning of Friday that I saw 
Helen Jewett's miniature ; I think^it was about half past seven 
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o'clock, when I left Miss Jewett, on Saturday evening. I went 
to my mother's when I left Miss Jewett. I know it was half 
past seven o'clock when I left Miss Jewett, because after 1 left 
her I went into the grocery to inquire what time it was,— hav- 
ing after that to go an errand down town f>r my mother. She 
had not finished dressing when I left the house. There was a 
Ere in the room on that night, 1 made the fire. I took up 
Borne wood from the cellar for that purpose. Took up three 
piece oi wood. It was small wood ; the wood was not split. 
Don t kno'." v hether it was hickory wood or not. There was 
a carpet on the floor. The end of the bed was not near the 
Cro ptaco. The fire' was lighted when I left the house ; know 
it was half past five when I went to the house on Saturday 
night, because I inquired as I was going to the corner 
of Franklin and Hudson streets; when I went to Helm's 
room at half past five o'clock, there was a gentleman in the 
room with her ; did not see the face of that gentleman ; did 
not hear her call that gwuleman by any name ; heard hor say, 
when he was sitting on a chair with his knee on the bed, 
" Frank." Did not hear her add anything but Frank. After 
being in the room about ten minutes, went for a pitcher of 
water, and when I returned the gentleman was gone ; fetched 
the wood from the cellar to make the fire, while he was there. 
[Mr. Maxwell here read the witness' deposition as given at 
the police offico to compare it with her present testimony. It 
did not differ materially in fact, except that she left Helen 
Jewett's room on the Saturday night, and that she took the 
young man who was in the room when she went there to be 
Robinson, the prisoner at the bar. In her deposition, however, 
che swore that she only supposed it to be Kobinson, from his 
figure, and that she did not see hia face, as Helen was sitting 
upon his knee at the time he was there.] 

Witness continued, examined alternately by Messrs. Maxwell 
and Hoffman — If I swore positively, at the police riffice, that I 
thought the young man whom I saw in Miss Jewett's room on 
Saturday night was Robinson, I said so without meaning it, 
and while 1 was frightened, and I therefore hope to be excused ; 
I cannot say but I am frightened now; I was never before 
brought up for the purpose of swearing. Mrs. Townsend has 
never, at any time, told me what I ought to say. M ight have 
eaid that I thought the young man who was with Miss Jewett 
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was Mr. Robinson, from his dress and figure, and the color of 
bis hair ; but, if I did, it was because I was frightened as I had 
ho reason to speak positively to any one ; I have never spoken 
to any one but my mother about this, and she told me to tell 
nothing but the truth. Have not spoken to any girls, officer, 
or any body else respecting the affair. Tho gentleman that I 
saw on the Thursday previous to the murder at Helen 
Jewett's room I think was Mr. Robinson. Cannot be mistaken 
in him. Think that the gentleman that I saw with Helen on 
Saturday night was dressed in black ; am certain that he had 
Hot white pautaloons on. 

Joseph Iloxie, Jr., examined by Mr. Morris, for the prosecu- 
tion — Am a nephew to Mr. Joseph Hoxie of Broadway and 
Maiden Lane. Am in Mr. Hoxie's employ. Am in the same 
Etore that the prisoner was in. Think that I can identify his 
handwriting. [Mr. Morris here showed the witness a letter 
and asked him if that was in the handwriting of the prisoner.] 

Witness— after looking at the letter— It does bear some re- 
semblance to the prisoner's handwriting, but I cannot swear pos- 
itively that it is. I am acquainted with his handwriting only in 
some measure. Have been in my uncle's employ eight months. 
Cannot say exactly how long, Robinson has been in his employ. 
He was there before I went to live with' my uncle. He was a 
sort of general clerk in my uncle's employ ; and sometimes ho 
kept the books. He began to keep the Ixvks after the partner 
of Mr. Hoxie went away. Francis P. Robinson, a cousin of 
the prisoner, was the partner. The duty of the book-keeper is 
not only to keep the books but to copy letters. Have seen the 
prisoner, (Richard P. Robinson), in the act of copying letters. 
Soon after Mr. Hoxie's partner left, Mr. Somerindyke waa en- 
gaged as book-keeper for my uncle. 

Mr. Maxwell— 1 object to the gentleman go'ng on with the 
Witness' examination to prove the handwriting of the prisoner 
— ho being incompetent to prove it from the fact of being only 
measurably acquainted with it. 

Mr. Morris— I submit to the Court whether I have not s 
right to know the extent of the measure by which the judg- 
ment or opinion of the witness, as to his knowledge of the 
prisoner's handwriting, is guided. 

Judge Edwards ruled in favor of Mr. Maxwell's objection. 
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Mr. Morris (to the witness) — Arc you acquainted with the 
prisoner's handwriting from having seen him write ? 

Witness — Don't think 1 am sufficiently acquainted with his 
handwriting to be able to swear positively to it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — Saw Robinson (the pris- 
oner; on the Saturday afternoon preceding the murder. Saw 
him at the store between three and four o'clock. Don't recol- 
lect seeing him in the morning. It was just before dinner on 
Saturday afternoon that I saw the prisoner. 

By Mr. Morris — There were three clerk~3 in my uncle's store 
— -Mr. Newton Gilbert, Mr. P. F. Robinson and myself — and 
Mr. Somerindyke, the bookkeeper. Mr. Gilbert was the prin- 
cipal clerk. He used to keep one key of the store, and the 
partner (James Weils) the other. It was his (Mr. Gilbert's) 
business to lock up the store at night. Mr. Robinson (the 
prisoner) has, on some occasions, had charge of the key. Can 
not recollect when. He has had charge of the key when Mr. 
Gilbert was there. Mr. Gilbert, I think, took charge of the 
key for some time previous to the night of the murder — per- 
haps twn or three weeks. Know positively that this was the 
case. Cannot tell how I know this. Did not see the key given 
to Mr. Gilbert. It is oniy my impression that Mr. Gilbert had 
the key for two or three weeks prior to the murder. Some- 
times Mr. Gilbert had it, and sometimes the prisoner at the bar 
had if. I bdieve Mr. Gilbert lives in Chambers street. He is 
not a married man ; he is single. 

William Van Nest, examined by Mr. Morris 'or the prosecu- 
tion — I am a public pormr. Know Mr. Robinson, the prisoner. 
Remember on one occasion delivering a letter to him. Went 
to the store of Mr. Hoxie, No. 101 Maiden lane. Asked if 
Richard P. Robinson was within ; did not know hirn by name 
at that time. As I went in at the door a young man passed 
me. Found out by inquiring at the store it was Robinson, the 
prisoner, wlio had just gone out. I went into the street, and 
Fpoke to him in front of the store ; told him I had a letter for 
him which I was directed to give him. Don't know tint I told 
him who the letter was from. Think I showed him the letter, 
but am not certain. He told -ne to pass through the store, and 
leave tl.e letter on a beam. I thought he meant in the privy. 
Went through the store into the yard, but, thinking Robinson'n 
conduct very strange, did not leave the letter, and passed 
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through the store, and went and did a job with my cart. On re- 
*tirr.ing to my stand at the corner of Maiden lane and Pearl 
street, the prisoner came np to me and asked me what I hud 
dore with, the letter. To!d him I had it still in my possession, 
because I was expressly directed to give it to him. Did give it 
to him, and he gave me two shillings. I reside stt 2S Thomas 
street. Heard of the murder of Helen Jewett about seven or 
eight o'clock on the morning of April 10th. Soon after hear- 
ing of the murder, I went t<> the house where the corpse was 
lying, and saw the corpse. When I first saw it, I did not think 
I had seen the person of the corpse before. On seeing the 
corpse a second time, on Monday morning, I thought I had 
seen the corpse, I mean, the person of the corpse, before. 
Had seen her before in Cedar street. It was she who 
gave me the letter to take to Richard P. Robinson, the 
prisoner at the bar. 

Mr. Price objected to the counsel for the prosecution proving 
a correspondence between the prisoner and the deceased by 
showing that prior to her death she had written letters to the 
prisoner. The learned gentleman argued that the only manner 
in which such correspondence should be proven, according to 
the strict rules of law, was first to establish the fact that the 
prisoner had written letters to her (the deceased), as every man 
living was liable to receive letters from any prostitute who 
thought proper to address him. The Court ruled in favor of 
the argument, and the examination of the witness on this sub- 
ject was discontinued. ■ . 

Edwa.d Strong, examined by Mr. Morris, for the prosecu- 
tion—I do not know Mr. R>binson. Knew Helen Jewett ; saw 
her twice in the street on the Saturday prior to her murder — 
once in the morning, and once in the afternoon. Was in Helen 
Jewett's room at Mrs. Townsend's house between five 
and six o'clock on the afternoon of Saturday, the ninth 
of April, on the day previous to the murder. A black 
girl came into the room when I was there, on the Saturn 
day afternoon. She brought in some clean clothes, a pitcher o$ 
water, and some wood, whilst I was there. I sat on a chair- 
near the end of the bed, which is close by a, window, the 
greater part of the time. "Wnen I saw Helen walking in the 
street in the afternoon thare was another gin walking with her. 
Euw lielcL go into the house VVeut into the Iioum. at tha 
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same time that she did. Think that it was between five and 
six o'clock when I went into the house with her. 

By the Judge — Part of the time that I was there, I sat on 
chair near the bed, with my head leaning on the bed ; do nox 
recollect that she mentioned my name or any other name on 
that night. 

Mr. Morris — Did she mention the name of any person that 
was coming there on that night ? . 

Mr. ITon'inai objected to any answer being made to this, and 
it was withdrawn. 

The witness was not crose-examined. 

Samuel Van Nest, examined by Mr. Morris, for the prosecu- 
tion — I am a porter. Am stationed in Cedar street opposite 
No. 1. Know Mr. Robinson, prisoner at the bar; have known 
him about a year. Knew Helen Jewett. Knew her for about 
a year. Have carried papers at different times from Mr. Rob- 
inson, directed to Helen Jewett. They were folded and sealed 
as letters, and had every appearance of being letters. 

By the Judge- — Although the letters were directed with the 
name. and number, be would sometimes mention Helen Jewctt's 
name, and tell me to deliver them to her. 

[Mr. Morris here handed some letters to Lie witness that lie 
might identify them as being the same that lie had taken to 
Helen Jewett, but Mr. Maxwell objected to their being identi- 
fied in this manner, as it was not yet proof that they were let- 
ters. For all the court and jury know, said the learned counsel, 
they mightbe mere blanks inside. The court ruled that Mr. 
Morris h;id a right to present the letters to the witness in the 
manner be was about to do.] 

Witness (after looking at the letters) — I cannot positively 
swear to the identity of the letters now shown to me, although 
I have very little doubt but that they are the same as I carried 
to Helen Jewett from Mr. Robinson, Only carried one letter 
to her in Thomas street. The- most of the letters I carried to 
her from him were directed to Mrs. Berry's, in Duano street, 
where she then lived. On one or two occasions, I took back 
letters to Mr. Robinson from Ileien Jewett Bid this when he 
told me to wait for an atiswei Have carried hundiea or pack- 
ages in the shape of books Iron Mr. Robinson to Helen Jewett. 
Don't remember cvtr carrying any from her to inm. Doat 
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know that I could possibly identify any of the letters that I 
have taken from Helen Jewett to the- prisoner. 

Oliver Jt. Lowndes, police magistrate, examined by Mr. 
Phenix, for the prosecution — Have examined the premises of 
No. 41 Thomas street. Know where the cloak and hatchet 
were found, but think it would be difficult to explain the pre- 
cise position without a diagram. Understood the cloak to have 
been found in the rear of a lot fronting on Hudson street. The 
fence in the rear of two lots on Hudson street is so dilapidated 
between the privies, that a person could easily get into Hudson 
street from the rear of the house 41 Thomas street. A person 
could not escape without going through houses. There Were no 
alleys into Hudson street. There are alleys, or were alleys, 
running from the rear of those lots into Duane and Chapel 
streets. The lot just in the rear of No. 41 Thomas street is sur- 
rounded by a very high fence. There was an alley east of the 
rear of Mrs. Townsend's house, running into Duane street, 
by which a person could without difficulty escape. A watch 
and chain, and some rings, were exhibited to me by the coroner 
asliaving been obtained by him from Helen Jewel's room. He 
also took sonic letters and papers from her room, and I, on go- 
ing there, also found some papers and letters, which I brought 
to the police office. Was on one occasion at the house, No, 41 
Thomas street, in company with Mr. Lawrence (the mayor) 
when the lamp in the entry of the house was lit. Did not make 
any experiments to see whether the 1 gilts reflected in a person's 
face coming in, or not. I believe Mr. Tompkins, police officer, 
and Mr. Hunt, one of the city marshals, made such an experi- 
ment. Never went to Mr. Robinson's room. Was at the police 
office when the bureau and trunks of Mr. Robinson were brought 
there. There was a little pocket wallet found in one of his 
trunks. Examined the wallet to see what it contained. 

[The wallet was handed to the witness, and he identified it as 
being the one he found in the bureau. It contained papers 
— bank bills of exchange to a large amount — belonging to Mr. 
Hoxie.] 

Mr. Maxwell cross-examined the witness at great length, in 
reference to the exact situation of the premises in Thomas 
btreet, and the adjacent buildings, m the course of which a dia- 
gram was exhibited ar.d explained, but no material fact was 
elicited favoiable to the prisoner. 
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At the close of this examination, Mr. Phenix, at the solicit- 
ation of the gentlemen of the jury, rose and stated to the 
court that it was now apparent that the trial of the prisoner at 
the bar was yet likely to occupy one or more days beyond the 
period it had already progressed, and that if any arrangement 
or order could be made for the accommodation of the jury on 
the Sunday which would intervene — consistent with the 
established usages in criminal prosecutions, the law of the 
land, and just adminisl ration of public justice, — he and his asso- 
ciate counsel tor the prosecution, as also the counsel for the pris- 
oner would gladly accede to it. Each, or most of the gentle- 
men, said the learned counsel, had perhaps some domestic duty 
to attend to, which he was anxious to fulfil, and if they could 
be permitted, with officers to attend thein, to visit their fam- 
ilies on Sunday they would be glad. Mr. Price cited the 
instance of the jury einpannelled in the case of Mr. Jen- 
nings, who was murdered in Orange county, the trial of which 
occupied seventeen days, during which occasion the jury were 
permitted on two or three occasions to visit their families. 

The court said that they would take time to consider as to what 
would be the best and proper means of acting with reference 
to the jury. 

Elizabeth Salter, recalled by Mr. Piienix for the prosecu- 
tion — Was in the room of Helen Jewelt shortly after her mur- 
dered body was discovered. Found between the bed post and 
piliow a silk handkerchief. Should know it if I saw it again. 

[A handkerchief was here produced by the learned counsel, 
and identified by the witness, as being the same which she 
found under the pillow of Helen Jewett's bed.] 

Examination continued — The otiier person who called him- 
self Frank Rivers, was in Mrs, Townsend's house on the night of 
the mnrder He was in the lower part of the house ; lie was 
there between nine and ten o'clock ; he was not there a great 
while; there was another person with him: he talked to rue 
when he was there ; there was a gentleman in the parlor who 
came out and talked to him ; don't know who that person wat>. 
He remained in the entry all the time lie was there The other 
person also remained there with him, and tney went away to- 
gether The next time I saw'him was on the Sunday morning 
after the murder He came to the house i., company with the 
prisoner at the bar and the oflicersBrink and Newbjlt Theycuug 
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man I speak of was the other Frank Rivers. When they were 
first brought in, I cannot recollect what time it was. I have not 
since discovered the real name of the other Frank Rivers. 

[Mr. Fhenix here asked if Mr, Tew was in court, and a 
young man hy that name rose from among the witnesses. The 
witness immediately recognized him as the othe*r yonng man 
■who went hy the name of Frank Rivers,] 

By Mr. Hoffman — When the other Frank Rivers (Mr. Tew) 
left the house, I let him out. Mrs. Towt'isund was then down 
Btairs, or in the parlor. I think it was about ten o'clock when 
I let him out. 1 cannot say exactly how long he was there. 

By Mr. Morris — He was dressed in a Boston wrapper. 

Mary Gallagher, examined hy Mr. Phenix for the prosecu- 
tion — I was at Mrs. Townsend's house in Tliomas street on the 
morning the murder was committed. Saw tlie prisoner at the 
bar there. Had never seen him before. Asked him what in- 
duced him to commit so cruel and barbarous an act. He re- 
plied, " Do you think I would blast my brilliant prospects by 
so ridiculous an act ? I am a young man of only nineteen 
years of age yesterday, with most brilliant prospecte." My 
answer w<<s, " My dear boy, God grant that you may prove in- 
nocent." "Why," said he, " i here's another man's handker- 
chief under the pillow, with hie name full upon it." He then 
added, " I am not afraid that I shall be convicted." My answer 
was, '' But, my dear boy, your ctouk has betm found on the other 
side of the fence." I then again said to him, " God grant that 
you may prove innocent, for the sake of your poor mother." Then 
asked him if he had seen what an awful state she (Helen Jew- 
ttt) was in, with her head split open, and burnt almost to a 
crisp. He said, " No, they won't let me see her." I said, " If 
3*,ou could see, if you committed the act, I am sure your heart 
would break," At that time Mi-. Brink came up and struck 
me on the shoulder, saying, " We allow no person to speak to 
the p;isonej.. H I begged his pardon, and sat down. He fur- 
ther said, " We don't allow any person to speak to induce him 
to say anything to convict himself." I said I had no intention 
of tlie kind. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — Reside at No. 122 Chapel 
street; L;ive no husband; keep house. It was in the 
afternoon, before oinner, when I went to Mrs. Town- 
send's houhe in Thomas street. It was towards the mid- 
dle of the day when i had the conversation spoken of with 
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the prisoner at the bar. When he. spoke to me about there be- 
ing another man's handkerchief under the pillow, I did not 
know that a handkerchief had been discovered under the pil- 
low. Did not asi; any one to go and see if there was a hand- 
kerchief in the situation in which he had described. I am 
very confident that the conversation I have mentioned did take 
place between me and .Robinson, and no other. There were 
several persons in the room when the conversation took place. 
Mrs. Townsend was in the room, — Mr. Newbolt, some of the 
female boarders in the house, and other persons. We spoke to- 
gether in a loud tone, and all the persons in the room might 
have heard it, for all that I know. I had never been in Mrs. 
Townsend's house more than three times prior to the murder — 
twice in the daytime, and once at night. It is two winters 
since I was there in the night time. Put my arms round Mr. 
Robinson's neck when I firsr spoke to him, and felt more fa- 
vorable to him than otherwise. Went to Mrs. Townsend's in 
the daytime to converse with her about some men who had 
stoned a number of houses. 

George B. Marston, examined by Mr. Pheiiix for the prose- 
cution — Knew Helen Jewett ; visited her at Mrs. Townsend's ; 
assumed white there the name of Bill Easy. Know how the 
handkerchief spoken of got into Helen Jewett's room. Took it 
there several d:iys before her deaihfor her to mark my name 
upon it. When I took it there she asked me if the colore were 
fast ; 1 mean, if they would not fade. I bought it for a first- 
rate English handkerchief. I reside in Cliff street ; was at 
home on the night of the murder, after eight o'clock. After 
marking my handkerchief Helen washed it, and the colors 
washed on t; she bought me another and marked it, and kept the 
one that I bought, as she said, for a duster. I had no particu- 
lar nights to go to see Helen, except on Saturday nights. Be- 
lieve I went to see her every Saturday night that she was in 
the house, except the one on which she was murdered. Was 
there two or three times of a Saturday night The name of 
the person who kept the boarding house at which I live iu 
Cliff street is Mrs. Morrison. It was at 80 Cliff street. I was 
not in Mrs. Townsend's house on the Saturday of the murder 
at all, neither day nor night. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — As far as I know, Helen 
Jewett was very fond of being employed at her needle. She 
was fond of obliging persons. Previous to washing my hand. 
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kerchief, she made some shirts for me. I don't know that she 
over mended any. Independent of sewing things for me, I be- 
lieve she did similar favors for other persons. Have seen 
other clothes there. Have left things with her to he mended 
and fixed. 

By Mr. Plieniz — I do not positively know that Helen Jewett 
ever fixed or mended any articles or garments for any other 
person but myself ; have seen her have ear and finger rings, 
buckles, (some very handsomt ), a gold watch and clwin, &c. I 
have seen her have more than one ring on evej'y finger. When I 
speak of buckles, I mean waist buckles. Don't know positively 
what articles of jewelry Helen had shortly before her death; 
knew her about eight months before her death ; have seen her 
in possession of the jewelry of which I speak both before and 
after siie went to Mrs. Townsend's ; among her bnckles was a 
large cameo one ; she had full six rings, I think, while at Mrs. 
Townsend's — amongst them, two emerald ones, lwas with Helen 
on tiie Friday night before her murder ; was with, her only 
fifteen or twenty minutes ; don't know in what part of her 
room Helen kept my handkerchief. 

By Mr. Maxwell — Helen was one of the most splendidly 
dressed women that went. to the third tier of the theatre. She 
had a variety of dresses,— very valuable ones. I have seen her 
sometimes, when fall dressed, wear a great number of orna- 
ments; sometimes, however, she would dress without using such 
ornaments. I don't know that, although she had very rich and 
splendid dresses and jewelry, that they were more splendid and 
valuable than those possessed by other females of a similar de- 
scription. Ou the Friday night, when I went to see Helen, it was 
about nine o'clock. Don'trecollectwholet mein. Agreat num- 
ber of persons used to visit Mrs. Townsend's house ; I have heard 
her house called the City hotel ; I have never heard it called 
die Kentucky house, or the Alabama house. I was not at the 
house on the Sunday morning that the murder wa3 discovered. 

By Mr. Morris — I don't know that Helen Jewett ever had a 
bracelet. 

[At the conclusion of the witness's examination, the Court 
took a recess for half au hour.] 

About half an hour after the expiration of the recess, the 
Court resumed its sitting, and Judge Edwards thereupon in- 
formed the jury that the court had duly considered the applica- 
tion made, on their behalf, by the District Attorney, but that 
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it Could not, consistently with its duty^ permit them to leave 
the custody of the officers, or the immediate vicinity of the 
city iiall, until the close of the trial. The learned Judge then 
desired the sheriff to summon twelve officers to attend the 
jury next day (Sunday), so that the latter might have every 
accomodation that could be afforded to them. 

Joseph lloxie, Senr., was examined by Mr Morris,, and de- 
posed as follows : — I know the prisoner. I have known him five 
years. He was in my employ at the time the transaction took 
place. He had been in my employ two years on the 11th of 
March preceding. When he first came here, he came to mo 
in the capacity of an under clerk. He had been in a store 
previous to coming to live with me — in the store of Mr. James 
Robinson. James Robinson did not afterwards become my 
partner. I was pretty well acquainted with Robinson's quali- 
fications as a clerk when he first came to me. 

[Mr. Morris ashed the witnees upon what terms and condi- 
tions of salary the prisoner entered his employ. Mr. Maxwell 
objected to the question. Mr. Morris replied that in consulta- 
tion with the district attorney; they had thought this question 
important. The learned gentleman then conferred privately 
with the Court, stating the object of his interrogatory, after 
which he sat down without resuming the question.] 

Examination continued — The prisoner was promoted to be 
assistant book-keeper, and afterwards general out door clerk. 
About one year previous to the 18th January last, he was pro- 
moted to be assistant book-keeper, but I am not positive as to 
the time. In this capacity, he copied letters for me. I have 
seen him write. 

Mr. Morris — Did yon become acquainted with his hand 
writing from seeing him write. 

Witness — I do not exactly understand the import of the 
question. I have seen him write frequently ? 

Mr. Morris repeated his question, and explained, and the 
witness then said that he was acquainted with prisoner's hand- 
writing. 

Mr. Morris then handed to the witness a MS. book (being 
the private diary of Robinson), and asked him if that was in 
the handwriting of the prisoner. The witness replied: — "I 
dare not swear it is — there is a considerable variety of hands 
in the book itself." 
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Mr. Morris — Can you sea any part of the book where you 
can identify the prisoner's handwriting. 

Witness— Some parts of the book look something like the 
character of his handwriting ; I have little opportunity of 
judging of any part of his writing except from what I have 
suen in my books, and that is a plain business-hand charactei 
— unlike what I see generally in the book. On looking care- 
fully over the book, I cannot see any writing that I would 
venture to swear positively to be his. I would not like to 
swear positively to the handwriting of any man in the world, 
and if the Court please I will state my reasons. 

Mr. Morris — Is it because yon would not like to swear to the 
handwriting of any man in the world, that yon do not choose 
to swear to the handwriting in that book? 

Witness — No, sir, that is only one of my reasons ; there are 

some par's of the book where there is writing that I believe to 

be the prisoner's, but I shall hesitate to swear to it positively. 

Mr. Morris — Please, sir, point out such parts as you believe 

to be his. 

Witness — If I say even that I believe the parts to be his, I 
should quality my assertion by stating that I was in doubt 
whether the handwriting was his, or that ot another person in 
my employ, or whose handwriting is very similar to what I see 
throughout the book. 

Mr. Morris — What person do you mean, sir ? 
Witness — Mr. Francis P. Robinson. 
Mr. Morris— Is he in New York, sir! 
Witness — He is not ; he is in Europe. 
Mr. Morris — Wlien did he go to Europe ? 
Witness— On the 26th of Foburary last. 
Mr. MorriB — Look at the latter part of the hook, sir, and at 
the dates, and see, after the date of which you spcaic, whether 
you find any handwriting that yon believe to he the writing 
of the prisoner. 

Mr. Maxwell objected to this course of the examination a3 
illegal, and as not being within the ordinary rule of evidence., 
Mr. Phenix replied, and after a brief technical discussion, 
Judge Edwards decided that it was quite proper to ask of the 
witness his belief as to the handwriting of the prisoner, and 
that his belief on the subject was admissible testimony. 

Mr. Morris then handed the book or journal to the witness, 
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and asked him to mark with a pencil such pages in it as he be- 
lieved to be in the handwriting of the prisoner at the bar. 

Tue witness then took the book and marked a great number 
of pages, alter which it was handed to the Counsel for the 
prosecution. 

Mr. Morris then handed to the witness a number of letters 
that were found in the room of Helen Jewett, bearing the name 
of Richard P. Robinson, and which were sent by him to the 
deceased either by messengers or through the post office. Out 
of fifteen of the letters of the description then exhibited to the 
witness, he only expressed his belief that one of them was in 
the handwriting of the prisoner. 

Frederick W". G-ourgous, examined by Mr. Phenix, for the 
prosecution — I am a clerk in the employ of Dr. Chabert, the 
Fire King. He keeps an apothecary's store. Was in the store 
Of Dr. Chabert on the Saturday evening preceding the murder 
of Helen Jewett. 

Mr. Phenix — Did vou know the prisoner at the bar, — Robin- 
eon? . 

"Witiiesa-^-Not by that name, sir. Knew him by the name of 
Douglas. 

Mr. Phenix — Are you certain that he is the person 3 

"Witness — Am not very positive, biit think he is. It is some time 
since I saw him before that day. I believe the prisoner at the bar. 
to the best of my knowledge, is the same person who called himself 
by name Douglas. I think I have seen him four or five times 
in Mr. Chabert'B store. Have seen him in the back room of the 
store. Never saw him write in the back room. Remember on 
one occasion he called at the store and wished to procure .of me 
some poison ; believe this was a day or two before I heard of the 
murder. There was another person in the store at the time. 
Thename of the person was Francis Meyers. The poison, that 
he asked for was arsenic. He said that he wanted it for the 
purpose of killing rats. We did not sell any to him. We are 
not in the habit of selling it to anybody. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — Have been - in the employ 
"of the Fire King four years. The store is 324 Broadway, We 
do a great deal of business, and a number of persons are fre- 
quently in the store. Had seen the prisoner several times in 
the house before the murder. The last time that I saw him 
there was on the Saturday night before the murder. We are 
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always in the habit of refusing to eell arsenic to strangers and 
others. It was after dark when he called to buy the arsenic. 
We have frequent applications in the course of a year for 
arsenic for killing rats. It is a very common thing. I have men- 
tioned this circumstance before to Mr. Lowndes. I forget exactly 
how long it is since I mentioned this to Mr. Lowndes. My memory 
is bad, but not very bad. I think I mentioned this circumstanee 
to Mr. Lowndes about two weeks after the young man came to 
purchase the arsenic. I did not go to Mr, Lowndes to tell him 
the circumstance ; he came to me I did not mention it to any 
one except to Mr. Chabert. 1 did not mention to Mr. Lowndes 
after Robinson was arrested for the murder that a person of the 
name of Douglas had been to- our store to buy some poison. The 
first time that I saw Mr. Robinson, the prisoner at the bar, 
knowing him to be Mr. Robinson, was in this court. I knew 
him before as Mr. Douglas. One or two persons in the court 
pointed him out to me as Mr. Robinson. 

[The witness was here requested by the counsel to point out 
to him any gentleman who informed him that the prisoner was 
Mr. Robinson, and he pointed out two persons from among the 
spectators, — a Mr. Rockway, and a Mr. Trowbridge.] 

The cross-examination of the witness was continued — I did 
not know the prisoner at the bar as Mr. Robinson, until he was 
pointed out to me in the court. I know Mr. Brink. Mr. Brink 
did not point him out tome. We have frequently had prosti- 
tutes in our store and office, the same as I expect every other 
apotbecary in this city lias. There is a private office attached 
to the store, and I have seen females in there frequently. I 
have not seen more there since the murder of Helen Jewett 
than before. 

By Mr. Phenix (handing a paper to the witness)— Th is paper 
is in my hand-writing. It was given by me to the prisoner. It 
is a receipt for money paid by him to Dr. Chabert. The person 
to whom I gave that paper is the same person who called to 
buy the arsenic. 

By Mr. Maxwell — 1 meant to say, when I said that I did not 
know the prisoner, and asked persons where he was, that I did 
not know where he was seated. 

[Mr. Maxwell here cross-examined the witness so rigidly that 
he became completely confounded. The counsel closed with 
some impassioned remarks, which led to loud plaudits from the 
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audience. The judge put a stop to the uproar, however, and 
the counsel took his seat.] 

By Mr. Phenix — I mind just now that the first time I knew 
prisoner by the name of Robinson was in the court; but I 
know that the person I knew as Douglas is Robinson. Knew 
this from Mr. Chabert. 

.By Mr. Maxwell — There were no persons but Mr. Meyers 
and myself in Doctor Chabert's when the arsenic was called 
for. 

Newton Gilbert, examined by Mr. Morris, for the prosecu- 
tion — Know the prisoner. Have known him two years. Have 
seen him write. Think I can tell his handwriting. 

[The diary of the prisoner was here shown the witness, and 
he was asked if it, or any part of it, was in the handwriting of 
the prisoner.] 

Tlie witness continued — Do not believe it is all in his hand- 
writing ; do not think it is. It resembles it very much. 

[After carefully looking over the leaves of the journal one 
by one, the witness deposed that be thought some of them were 
ir» the handwriting of the prisoner; and he marked twelve 
pa^es with a pencil which lie believed to be so. The remain- 
der of the pages he eould not, he said, unequivocally recognize 
to he in the prisoner's handwriting, although he said they re- 
sembled it very much. The witness identified a part of the 
title page of the journal as being in the handwriting of the 
prisoner, namely, the words : — " New York, June, 1834." 
The counsel then showed the witness seventeen letters bearing 
the prisoner's signature addressed to Helen Jewett, nine of which 
he could not identify as being in the handwriting of the pris- 
oner, but he swore to eight of them as being so.] 

Examination of the witness continued — I have on one occa- 
sion, I think, seen the witness wear a cloth cloak ; it was about 
the latter part of February last, or the beginning of March ; 
I cannot give a description of the cloak more than any other 
gentleman's. I met him in the day time at the corner of John 
and Gold streets, when he wore such a cloak. 

This witness was not cross-examined. 

Dr. Walker was called upon the stand as a witness for the 
prosecution, but before he was sworn, the district-attorney re- 
quested him to stand down,' and he called 
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Elizabeth Stewart, who, being sworn, deposed as follows : — 
I hare seen the prisoner at the bar ; the first time I ever saw 
him was in August last, in Reed street ; I kept the house in 
Reed street that he visited ; he came to see rae about a room 
that he wanted. [Tlie District- Attorney was about to ask for 
whom he wanted the room, when Mr. Trice objected to the 
question, and the Court sustained the objection. The District- 
Attorney then stated that the principal object of his asking the 
question, was to prove that the prisoner at that time went by 
the very name which the clerk of Dr. Chabert knew htm by. 
Mr. Price objected to this description of evidence as inadmis- 
sible and illegal, and stated the circumstances of the prisoner 
attempting to obtain poison for the purpose of killing Helen 
Jewett, or any other woman, was not proper evidence under 
this indictment,— in which the date, the hour, the weapon, 
and deatli were specifically charged — and therefore any evi- 
dence in corroboration of it could not be received. The Court 
took the same view as to the admissibility of the evidence as 
was expressed by the learned gentleman (Mr. Price), and Judge 
Edwards decided that the objection was well taken and well 
provided.] 

The witnes was not cross-examined, and no other question 
being asked of her by the counsel tor the prosecution, she left 
the court. 

Mr. Morris, under the direction of the district-attorney, now 
offered to read the letters of the prisoner to Helen Jewett 
Which had been proved to be in his handwriting, and admitted 
in evidence. 

Mr. Hoffman rtfse to object to their being read, and be made 
his objection in a brief and energetic address to the court, in 
the course of which he was anticipated by the District- Attorney 
who withdrew his proposition, on the ground that he had him- 
self some diubt as to the legality of their admission as testi- 
mony for the prosecution, against the acensed. 

The District- Attorney then said that, at this stage of the 
proceedings, he should rest the prosecution, and then 
the counsel for the prisoner consulted together; soon 
after which the defence was opened by Mr. Ogden Hoff- 
man in une of those brilliant effusions, which in the course of 
his long and extensive practice, justly acquired for him an 
imperishable celebrity. He detailed in the course of his ad- 
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dress the course which the counsel for the prisoner would pur- 
sue in conducting tiie defence of their client, and spoke with 
keen and cutting severity of the reputation and character of 
the witnesses who had been produced for the prosecution. He 
dwelt at considerable length upon the disad vantages under 
which the prisoner labored in not being able, from his compar- 
atively obscure situation in life, to produce witnesses to prove 
where he was on the night of the murder, and mentioned in illus- 
tration of this, the fact that although he (the prisoner), was eating 
oysters and taking wine at a certain refectory in this city, as 
late as eleven o'clock on the night of the murder, yet from his 
not being known, as public men generally were, (wherever 
they go) by the persons who were present, he was unable to 
avail himself of their testimony, as they could not again identify 
or recognize him. 

The learned Counsel then adverted, in emphatic terms, to 
the course that had been adopted by certain New York papers, 
in reference to the licensed, taking advantage of the most 
minute and trifling circumstances to turn the tide of public 
prejudice against him. In proof of this, he pointed directly to 
an unfair paragraph which had appeared in the'&m in relation 
to the prisoner, having had his head shaved since he had been 
in prison,— and paid a tribute to the papers which had not re- 
sorted — for profit or effect — to such mean subterfuges, as hon- 
orable and worthy exceptions to the culpable conduct of some 
conductors of newspapers in the city. In conclusion, the 
learned gentleman stated, that he and his associate counsel 
should rely greatly for the complete exculpation of their client 
by proving by the testimony of a highly respectable tradesman 
a positive Alibi, showing that the prisoner np to past ten 
o'clock, on the night of the 9th of April last (the night of. the 
murder), was smoking cigars in a grocery store in this city, 
situated full a mile and a half from the house of Rosina Town- 
send, in Thomas street. After finishing his opening address 
(the peroration of which was loudly applauded by the specta- 
tors and persons generally in the court room), the learned 
counsel called as the first witness for the delence:- 1 — 

Robert Furlong, who, on being sworn, was examined by Mr. 
Hoffman, and deposed as follows — Keep a grocery store at the 
corner of Nassau and Liberty streets. Keep a famiiy grocery 
store. It is about twenty feet wide and sixteen feet deep. 
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Have kept there twelve months ; and before that I kept at the 
corner of Liberty and Nassau street. Have been a grocer twenty- 
five years. Am now thirty-three yeara of age, and have been 
in the business with Miles Hitchcock the time I have men- 
tioned. Was brought up by Miles Hitchcock. Know the 
prisoner at the bar by sight. He has often been in my store 
to buy segars. Always thought that he was a clerk in the 
neighborhood. Never knew ids name or occupation. I heard 
an account of the murder of Helen Jewett read from the news- 
paper by a boy in my store. This was on the Monday morn- 
ing after the murder. The prisoner was in my store the Sat- 
urday night previous to the murder. He came there, as near 
as I can say, about half-past nine o'clock. He bought at the 
store a bundle of segars, containing twenty-five. After he 
bought the segars, he lighted one, and took a seat on a barrel, 
and smoked there until ten o'clock. When the clock struck 
ten, that gentleman (the prisoner) took out his watch and 
looked at it. He said that his watch, which was a small silver 
leplne, wa* one minute past ten o'clock. I also took out my 
watch, which I had regulated on that day by Mr. Harold, of 
Nassau street, and compared my watch with his. When the 
clock struck, my partner said, "There's ten o'clock, and it is 
time to shut up." That was our usual time, and the porter 
went out to put up the shutters. Before he shut up, he brought 
into the store out of the street a number of barrels that were 
standing there. Robinson remained seated in the store until 
he did this, smoking all the time, and by the time the porter 
got the store closed, he had nearly got through the second 
segar. When we got completely shut up, Mr. Robinson re- 
marked to me that he was encroaching on my time. I replied, 
'" O, no, not at all ; I shall remain at the store until the boy 
returns." When Mr. Robinson first came into the store, my 
partner was asleep, and he remained dozing, with his head 
laid back, and his mouth wide open, until Mr. Robinson, in a 
jocular manner, knocked the ashes offhis second segar upon hia 
face, which awoke him. He woke just before the clock struck. 
He then wore a dark colored froek coat and cap. Before he 
went away, he stood a short time on the stoop, and afterwards 
said, " I believe I'll go home ; I'm tired," and then bade me 
good-night. It must have been full ten or fifteen minutes 
after ten when he left my store. I should think it to be a full 
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mile from my store to Thomas street. I cannot be mistaken 
in what I have stated as to the prisoner's being at my store 
on Saturday night, and at the time and ttie Hour that I have 
mentioned. When I first heard the murder read on the Mon- 
day morning after the murder, I did not think very much 
about it, the woman being one of those characters that bo 
often appear in the papers. It was about Wednesday follow- 
ing before I thought anything about Mr. Robinson, and learn- 
ing then that he was one of Mr. Hoxie's clerks in Maiden lane, 
and not having seen of him for two or three days, Iliad the curi- 
osity to pass by that store, hut did not see htm within. I Btill 
felt certain that it muBt be he, and went up to the Bellevue, 
knowing the keeper, to see him. I cannot say positively what 
day of the week this was. It was about a fortnight after the 
murder. My porter boards in my house. I am a married 
man. I live with ray wife. My porter remains at my house 
on Sunday, and on the Sunday of the murder he informed me 
of the circumstances in relation to it that he had heard. As 
soon as I saw him at Bellevue I recognized him as being the 
same person that I saw in my store on the Saturday night to 
which I had reference. He a!*o recognized me, and called me 
by name. Told him I was sorry to see him in that situation, 
but that justice wonldbe done him. I am now positive that the 
prisoner here is the person who was in my store on the ninth 
of April. I cannot be mistaken in this. Am not related to 
the prisoner, nor to any of his connections, in any way, even 
in the most distant manner. It was my intention to have gone 
out of the city with my wife, and should have done so, if you 
(Mr. Hoffman) had not called upon me for the purpose of ap- 
pearing as witness in the trial, and in justice to Mr. Robinson. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Plionix — I did not positively know 
that the prisoner was a clerk ; I only supposed, from his youth, 
that he could not be an employer. He bad been in my store 
frequently before the Saturday night of which I have spoken. 
I cannot say precisely how many times, but perhaps twenty times 
within a month or so. He lias often lighted segars in my store, 
and sometimes he has stopped to smoke there ten or fifteen 
minutes. He made several remarks while he remained in the 
Btore on the Saturday night. Remember some remarks that 
he made about the weather, about its being unpleasant. I was 
reading the paper on that night nearly the whole time that he 
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■was there — the New York Evening Post. It did not rain on 
that night, but it was damp. I know that it was damp, because 
I remember the watchman coming up to me, just as I was 
leaving the store, and saying to me, "I've brought my coat 
with me to-night. It appears as if we were going to have a 
storm." I think that when the prisoner was in my store on 
Saturday night he wore dark clothes entirely — coat, vest, and 
pantaloons. 1 did not know that the prisoner was a clerk in 
Mr. Hoxie's until I saw him at Bellevue. I began to think, 
from wJiat I had read in the paperB, the person arrested for the 
murder must be the young m;in I had seen at my store. I 
began to think this the man after reading a minute description 
of him in one of the pnpers. 1 forget which of the penny pa- 
pers it was. It gave a description of his person, his stature, 
his dress, and general appearance, that exactly agreed with the 
young man who came to my store. I remember meeting you, 
at the prison, and asking your permission to see Robinson ; I did 
then state to you that I did not know young Robinson, and 
that I wished very much to find out whether I could identity 
him. Had been there to see him before that, and had seen 
him, and the time that I met you there I went up with an 
order to see him from Mr. Hoxie, but they would not let me 
in, as they said the order was from a "Whig, and I therefore 
asked you for an order. Some weeks might have elapsed from 
the time I first went to see him, and the time I met you. Mr. 
Bnrnham, one of the keepers, was present when I first went 
there, and I told him that my object in wishing to see Robin- 
son was mere curiosity, to ascertain .whether or not I knew 
him, Mr. Burnham went up with me tu the cell, and he 
called him out. When he came out, I said to Mr. Buniham, 
" Now let us see whether he will speak to me," and as soon as 
he came up to me lie shook hands and «aid, "How d'ye do, 
Mr. Furlong." The second time I went to see Mr. Robinson 
at Bellevue, Mr. Lyons accompanied me to his cell, and told 
me I could not say anything to him without his being present. 
I told him I did not wish to say anything, that I merely wished 
to have a good look at the prisoner, in the event of my being 
brought up as a witness, so that I coull not be mistaken in 
him. "Was not in Robinson's company three minutes at the 
second time I went to see him. I merely asked him bow lie 
wa6, and lie said very well. Mr. Burnham told me that if I 
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knew the facts tliat I said I did, I ought to communicato then? 
to the prisoner's counsel. Subsequent to tl i is, Mr. Roxie'a 
clerk called upon me, and requested ine to go and see the go. 
tleman. I did see him, and told him the whole story. No one 
ever ti>ld me that my testimony would be very material in this 
case. I did not know that I should be called upon as a witness 
until lately. Did not know it until juht as I was going out of 
town, and then Mr. Hoffman requested me to remain in the 
city, saying that I should be wauled. Afterwards received a 
subpoena to attend this trial. I den't vary being in my store 
of an evening, perhaps once a menth. 

By Mr. Price — From the time that I saw Mr. Robinson at 
my store on the Saturday night, 1 have no doubt in my mind 
up to the present time, that lie is the person who was there j 
I am positive of it. 

By Mr. Maxwell [holding up a lepine watch, which he took 
from Robinson's desk] — Have no doubt that is the watch 
that Robinson showed me on Saturday night, when he was at 
n iy store. I remember that in comparing his watch with 
mine, I remarked, from its thickness, that it was a shad. 

Joseph Iloxie, Sr., recalled by Mr. Maxwell— The watch 
now presenled is one that I have known the prisoner to wear 
several months. I think I can positively identity it, although 
there are no particular marks upon it. I bought the watch for 
him myself. 

Mr. Furlong, recalled by Mr. Morris — The person from whom 
I had the order to go to Be: lev tie the second time, was Mr, 
Iloxie. I presented it to Mr. Lyons, and he threw it away pay- 
ing it was from a Whig, and that the fellow who wrote it, had 
nothing to do with them ; that he had no power there. 

By Mr. Morris — I think Mr. Lyons was in jest when he 
made this remark. Indeed, I feel assured that he was in jest, 
as ho treated ine in a very polite and gentlemanly manner af- 
terwards. 

[It being now near ten o'clock, Mr. Price suggested the prop- 
riety of adjourning before any other witnesses were called, and 
the court complied with the suggestion of the gentleman, by or- 
dering the court to be adjonrned until eleven o'clock on Monday 
morning, when the defence of the prisoner would be resumed.] 

Each day's progress in this interesting trial seemed but to 
increase the interest and excitement -vhich existed in the pi>h- 
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Ite mind since its commencement, and "the gates of the City 
Hall were again surrounded on Monday by a dense and anxious 
multitude. 

Tlie proceedings were resumed by Mr. Hoffman's calling 
upon the stand as a witness for the defence 

Peter Colly er, who being sworn, deposed aB follows — I am a 
watchman ; belong to the city watch, and first district, under 
Captain Hall. Was on duty on the night of the murder. Was 
oi. my post between Franklin and Chapel streets on that night. 
1 heart! the alarm rap from the house ia Thomas street; pro- 
cee&ec' down Chapel street from Franklin, and I enquired of 
some persons who were in the street where the alarm came 
from. Think I was the fifth man who git to the house. Re- 
mained -at the house until daylight. Saw Rosina Townseiul, 
that night, the keeper of the house. Had some conversation 
with her. Conversed with her so as to endeavor to find out 
who committed tlie murder. Asked her if she knew the person 
who was in tlie room on that night with Miss Jewett, She 
told me that she knew him by the name of Frank Rivers, 
Asked her if she thought that that was his light name, and she 
told me that she did not know whether it was Or not. I 
then asked her if she knew him in case she should see him, and 
she said she would not by daylight. She went on to say that 
he had not visited the house more than four or five times, and 
that when he came he wore a cap, and covered his face with 
a cloak, so that she would not be able to recognize him if she 
saw him, or that she had no opportunity of seeing his face, and 
should not know him if sue met him in the street. This was 
said in the presence of some of the girls. I presume that every 
girl in the house was in the room at the time. There were six 
or seven there. She said that he went upstairs into Helen 
Jewett's room. Understood her that there was a bottle of 
champagne called for, which she (Mrs. Townsend) carried up. 
Asked her if she had an opportunity of seeing him when she 
took the wine up, and she said that she had not, as Helen took 
the wine from her at the door, and she immediately afterwards 
came down stairs. She did not say where he was, whether in 
bed or not. Then asked the girls who were sitting round, col- 
lectively and individually, if any of them knew the young 
man. "With the exception of one, they all replied that they 
did not 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Phenix— There were other men in 
the room besides myself when the conversation took place — 
Mr. Secor and Mr. Lane. She did not say that she saw any 
person in Helen Jcweu's room. This conversation was loud 
enough for all persons in the room to have heard it — or, at all 
events, I think so. She said she let a person in that answered 
to the name of Frank Rivers. I did not understand her that 
it was in the entry that he put his clo.ik up to his face, I un- 
derstood her that he always came in the door with his cloak 
up to his face, and that this was the way he always came. Sho 
did state that she did not see his face, and that she could not 
swear positively that it was him. The purpose of making the 
inquiries that I did make, was to detect the murderer. I en- 
quired of her where this Frank llivers lived. Her answer waa 
that she did not know. One person present, I think it was 
Miss Stevens, who occupied a room adjoining Helen Jewett's 
(at the south-east coiner of the house), stated that she knew 
him. Miss Stevens stated that he attended a dry goods store 
in Pearl street, a few doors from Chatham, and that if it was a 
week day, she could find him in a few minutes. Miss Stevens 
did not give me his name, nor any other person. They all 
said that they did not know him by any other name than Frank 
River*. Upon getting this information, I went in company 
with. Mr. Lane, a watchman, for Mr. Brink. We went to bis 
house and called him up, and he came after us. I did not 
know Mrs. Townsend before this. I was not in court when 
she testified. I have not seen her since to my knowledge. 
This is not the first time of my being in court. Came into 
court on Friday. Only knew that the person I spoke to was 
Mrs. Townsend because she appeared to be mistress of the 
honse, and the girls in the house called her by that name. Sho 
did not say a word about the lamp having been iit in the entry 
when she let Frank Rivers in. if she said anything on the 
subject, I must have heard it. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, she might have said other things that I do not now recol- 
lect. I am positive that she did not say that she saw Frank 
Rivers' face by the light of the lamp when she let him in. She did 
not say anything about seeing a person in the room when she 
lethimin; she did not say a word about the doorBwinging open 
towards the wall when she took the champagne up. She did 
not say anything as regards the light in the room, or where it 
13 
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was standing. T did not hear her say that she saw a light 
standing in the hack room at three o'clock in the morning, but 
the said that she saw a light standing in the entry ; I cannot be 
misaken about that. I am as certain that she said that as I am 
of any other fact that I hare sworn to. She Siiid that she f mnd 
the back door on the jar. She said that the light in the entry 
was a round lamp — that there were but two in the house — one 
belonging to Miss Stevens' mom and the other to Miss Jewett'a 
room. She went on to say what she did when s'e discovered 
lhat tho back door was open. She stated that when she first 
observed the light, she did not go immediately down to see 
abont it, but a few minutes afterwards she wont to see about 
it, and she thought that some of the giris hud gone into the 
ynrd. She then went down in a 6liort time, opened the door, 
and called to see if any person was in the yard ; ^ho called two 
or three tTOes and got no answer; she then took a light and 
went up stairs to Maria Stewart's door, which she found locked. 
From there she went to Helen Jewett's room, and opened the 
door, when the smoke burst out upon her face. I did not go 
w.'th Mr. Brink in pursuit of the prisoner ; Mr. Noble, I believe 
went. I saw them go otf. To my knowledge there were no 
other watchmen there. Lane and Seers were present when I 
had the conversation with Mrs. Town Bend. At the time I had 
a conversation with Mrs. Townsend, Mr. Lane also had some 
conversation with her. Mr. Lane, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Carter and 
myself, all went, I think, into the house together; when I first 
went into the house, I found Mrs. Townsend standing on the 
platform of the stairs, up stairs near Helen Jewett'a door. 
When we got to the house we found the watchmen there — 
Gardner, Van Norden and IlalL Mr. Van Norden let me in; 
the fire was not quite extinguished when we got to the house, 
hut it was not blazing. All the watchmen had something to 
my to Mrs. Townsend when they first went in, but I don't know 
what any of them said in particular. Talked principally about 
the persons that had been there the night before, with Helen 
Jcwett. I heard Mr. Lane ask Mrs. Townsend some questions 
about the person who was in the house the night before. 1 did 
Sot pay particular attention to what lie said to her. Don't know 
whether any other watchman asked her any questions. Some 
part of what she told ine, siie told me without putting any 
Questions to her. After our conversation finished, 1 went into 
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another room. After I had heard the conversation I have 
spoken of, I communicated it to a number of watchmen in the 
watch house. I mentioned it to Mr. Secor, Me. Garland, Mr. 
.Tagger, and Mr. Griffin, I told all these persons that Mrs. 
Townsend had represented to me that she did not see Frank 
Rivers' face when he came into the house. Don't recollect 
that I 'told these persons, or any of them, that she informed 
me there was a light standing in the entry. Don't know that 
I stated to any of them that she came down and found the 
door open. I think that I told them all that she bad stated to 
me with the exception of the lamp being in the entry, and the 
door being open. Mrs. Townsend told me when she spoke 
about the lamp being in the entry, that it was by the back 
door on the floor. I can't be positive that she said so, but I 
understood her to say so. Have had 'no communication with 
the prisoner's counsel about what I could testify in relation to 
this affair, except with Mr. Maxwell this morning. Now, I re- 
collect, I think J had some similar conversation with Mr. Hoff- 
man on Friday. I told those gentlemen what I have told here, 
right off, and without being interrogated by them ; I think I 
have told more here than I told them. 

By Mr. Maxwell— I am a charcoal inspector as well as a 
watchman ; have lived in New York twelve years ; have been 
,t city watchman since October last ; have had no conversation 
with Mr. Iloxie, Mr. Robinson, Senr., (the father of the pris- 
oner), or any other of his friends or relations, in relation to 
t'lis affair, and I have no other motive under heaven in coming 
here to testify than to speak the whole truth. The room in 
which Maria Stevens slept was only divided from Helen 
Jewett's room by a thin partition of lath and plaster. [Mr. 
Maxwell here asked Mr. Phenix if he had Maria Stevens in 
attendance among his list of witnesses for the prosecution. 
Mr. Phenix replied that she was dead, that on the morning of 
the murder she caught a severe cold which resulted in her 
breaking a blood-vessel ; and that she died a few days since. 
In stating this Mr. Phenix remarked that had she lived she 
would have been a most important witness for the prosecution.] 
Examination of witness continued by Mr. Maxwell— Maria 
Stevens, the girl now said to be dead, is the girl whoinformed 
me that she knew who Frank Rivers was, and where he lived. 
She said that on one occasion she had played at curds with him. 
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Rosin a Townsend recalled by Mr. Maxwell — I know a col- 
ored girl named Sarah Dunscombe. That girl told me I think 
that Frank Rivers had been in Helen Jewett's room on the 
fliiirsd.iy preceding the murder. I do not believe that I Baid 
positively that Prank Rivers (Robinson), was at my house on 
the Thursday preceding the mnrder; think that I said it was 
on the Wednesday or Thursday preceding. If Sarah Duns- 
combo said that it was Thursday I should be inclined to be- 
lieve her, although I am not governed in anything that I say 
by her opinions or statements. I repeat that I think the pris- 
oner was at my house on the Thursday preceding the murdei, 
but I am not certain. It might be on the Wednesday preced- 
ing, Maria Stevens room was adjoining Helen Jewett'a. 
Maria Stevens died on Wednesday. week last, I think it was. 
She died at the house of Mrs. Gallagher, the female who has 
been examined as a witness in this ease. 

Mr. Maxwell here asked the witness if she knew or had 
heard of any man having committed suicide since the murder 
who was in her house on the night of the murder ? 

Mr. Phenix objected to the question, but the court overruled 
the objection. 

Mr. Maxwell then repeated the question, and the witness 
answered that she never heard of such a suicide. 

By Mr. Phenix— I mentioned the circumstance of the white 
mark nt the back of the prisoner's head before I saw any ac- 
count in one of the newspapers of Ms having his head shaved 
while in prison. I did read such an account in one of the pa- 
pers. Prior to seeing that publication, I mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to you (Mr. Phenix) and Mr. Morrill. Mentioned it 
at Mr. Morrill's office. Saw a watch and chaiu and ruby ring 
that were found in Helen Jewett's room. I connot exactly say 
who took possession of them. I think one of the watchmen 
brought them to me, and I think I afterwards delivered them to 
one of the officers of justice; think it was the coroner. Know of 
nothing else found in Helen's room except her books and cloth- 
ing. A box of things was afterwards brought to me that I un- 
derstood to belong to Helen Jewett, to be taken care of, . Did 
not tell any watchman, nor any other person on the morning 
of the tenth of April that I did not see the face of Frank 
Rivers when I let him in. Don't know that I know a watch- 
man named Collyer. Did not to my knowledge state anything 
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to any watchman or any other ]ier3on in relation to the mur- 
der, different from what I stated on my direct examination. 
Did not tell any watchman that I found a lamp lit in the entry 
standing upon the floor near the back door. 

By M . Price — I do not recollect that I had any conversation 
with any watchman. I do not recollect that any watchman in- 
terrogated me at all on that morning, until after the coroners in- 
quest. The coroner's inquest did not sit until past nine o'clock, 
I am almost positive that I did nut converse with any watchman 
on that morning. I culled them in to assist in extinguishing the 
fire. Last Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, I spent the prin- 
cipal part of my time in the grand jury-room in the building 
across the park. I was in company with the ladies there, — Miss 
Salter, Miss French, Miss Johns, Miss Caroline Stewart, Miss 
Elliott, and Miss Brown. The colored girl, Sarah Dun combe, 
was also with ns. During those three days no one came to us 
except one person on one evening to converse with us about the 
trial, I know that Miss Salter and Mies French have been ex- 
amined, because they spoke of it when they returned from the 
court. They have spoken a great deal about what passed in 
the court, but I took very little notice of what they said. Have 
heard Sarah Dunscombe say she thought Frank Rivers whs the 
persi'U who was with Helen Jewett on Thursday. The girls 
and I have dined together every day except one during the 
progress of this trial. Since Sarah Dimscome left my house', 
until the* commencement of this trial, I have not seen her. 

By Mr, Phenix — I have been requested not to hold conversa- 
tion with any one in reference to this affair, and I have invari- 
ably ob.-erved the injunction, and when the girls have spoken 
to me, I begged them not to do so. All the girls who were in 
my hiutse at the time of the murder remained there until the 
Monday following. 

Oliver M. Lowndes, police magistrate, examined by- 
Mr. Hoffman— I conducted the examination of witness, in con- 
junction with the coroner, at the coroner's inquest held upon 
the body of Helen Jewett. Bosnia Town send and Sarah Duns- 
combe were present at the examination. Rosina Townseml 
stated in her examination, in reference to the voice which she 
heard at the door on the Saturday night, that she knew it to 
be Robinson's, on receiving the second answer. If she had 
sot known it to be his, she said, she -""'uld have opened the 
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window to see who it was, before opening the door. I do noV 
recollect that on that occasion, she said a word about Bit, 
Eiisy's voice, or even mentioned his name. I am very well 
satisfied that in some of my conversations with Rosina Townsend, 
she stated that she believed that Robinson was at her house ot: 
the Thursday night preceding the murder. I am not certain 
that she staled this under oath. Not a word was said by her about 
the bald place on Robinson's head. She stated that Robinson 
was lying in bed when she went up with the champagne, on 
his side, with his book a little raised on his elbow. I think she 
stated that there were two lights in the room, a lamp on the 
mantle piece, and a candle by which he was reading. I 
remember that^yon, (Mr. Hoffman) asked her if the light was 
between her and Robinson when she was at the room door, but 
I forget the reply. She stated that when she took up the 
champagne, she remained but a few moments — but she had no 
business to remain there. She said that the duor went back 
against the wall, andsliehad refused to go out of the room assho 
did not think that she had any business to remain there. Sarah 
Dunscombe in her examination, stated that Robinson was with 
Miss Jewett on the Thursday preceding the murder, and I un- 
derstood Mrs. Townsend in her examination, as confirming her 
statement. Sarah Dunscombe described a person being wiih 
Helen Jewett on Saturday evening, (the night, of the murder,) 
between five and six o'clock. That person, it appeared, turned 
out to bo Mr. Strong, who has been examined as witness here, 
but from the p isitiveness with which Sarah stated that it was 
Robinson, 1 was at first led to believe that it was him. She 
said that the person she referred to sat in Helen Jewett's room, 
upon a chair near the bed, with Helen Jewett upon his knee, 
and that his position was such, that she could not see his full 
face. Sarah stated that on Friday morning Helen Jewett 
showed her a portrait, and asked her if it was not a good like- 
ness of the person who was there on the evening previous, 
(Thursday). This was Robinson's portrait, and Sarah said that 
it was a good likeness. She stated that the person who was 
with Helen on Saturday was the same person who was with 
her on Thursday, and on Robinson's being pointed out to her at 
the coroner's inquest, she identified him, as she had seen him 
at both times. 

By Mr. Phenix— "When Rosina Townsend was examined at 
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the police office, she was under oath. Mr. Resolvent Stephens, 
late clerk in the Police office, wrote down her answers to the 
interrogatories I put to her. Sarali Dunscombe was also exam- 
ined under oath, and 1 wrote down her examination. Toe an- 
swers written down were precisely those given by the person 
under examination, in reply to interrogatories proposed to them. 
(The written examination of these persons was handed to the 
witness, and he identified it as being that which had been taken 
at the police office.) 

By Mr. Hoffman — I remember that in the cross-examination 
of Mrs. Townsend and Sarali Dunscombe, the clerk, at one time, 
suspended writing, and Mr. Price reqtn sted him to go on with 
his writing, as the examination might be material testimony, 
in the trial of the prisoner. 

By Mr. Phcnix— Some questions were put, and answers given 
on examining Mrs. Townsend and Sarah Dunscombe at the 
police office, but were not written down. They were not writ- 
ten down because tliey were considered to be irrelevant", imma- 
terial. I discovered a number of letters in Helen Jewetf's 
room when I was at Mrs. Townsend's house on the morning 
'when the murder was discovered. I read one letter in the 
room which I could again identify. The carrier took a num- 
ber of letters away from the room of the deceased, which he 
subsequently brought to me. After they were placed in my 
possession, I took them home and read the most of them. 
[Some bundles of letters were here handed to the witness, and 
he identified them as being the same that were found by him- 
self and the coroner, in the room, trunks, and bureau of Helen 
Jewett] 

Examination, continued: — A bureau and two trunks were 
brought from Robinson's room to the police office without the 
knowledge or authority of Mr. Hoxie, h\\t Mr. Iloxie was 
present when the contents were examined. 

[Before the witness left the stand he explained to the court 
and jury an important error which he had observed in the dia- 
gram of Mrs. Townsend's house and premises, which had been 
exhibited as testimony in the case.] 

Rodman G. Moulton, examined by Mr. Maxwell, for the de- 
fence — At the time of the murder of Helen Jewett I lived 
at No. 42 Dey street, in the same house with the prisoner at 
the bar. On the Thursday evening preceding the murder, I 
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came to the house by 7 o'clock, and there saw the prisoner. 
I remained in hia company from that until between 12 
and 1 o'clock, until he went to bed. He went to the theatre 
on that night ; this was on the 7th of April. The " Maid of 
Judah," and the " Dumb Belle " were the pieces represented 
there that night. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Phenix — I cannot swear positively 
whether he went with me to the theatre, or whether he met 
me in John street. We were both in the theatre when the 
curtain rose. - We remained there from the commencement 
until the end of the performance ; both of tiie opera and farce. 
I think that we remained together in the theatre all that even- 
ing. We went into the pit until the first performance was 
over, and then we went into the boxes. I do not think that we 
discovered any person in the pit on that night we spoke to. I 
do not recollect to what part of the boxes we went to see the 
after piece. The theatre was very much crowded on that 
night. We were part of the time in the second tier, and part in 
the third tier. The theatre was not so crowded but that we could 
get a seat in the second or third tier. 1 saw no person in the 
third tier that I was acquainted with. I knew Helen Jewett 
by sight. She was at the theatre on that m»hr. I saw Ilob- 
jnson talk to her on that night ; we had met on former occa- 
sions, to go to the theatre, at Mr. Parker's coffee room, in John 
street. I cannot say whether he had on a cloak, on the night we 
were at the theatre. I have seen him wear a cloak. I cannot say 
the precise number of times I have seen him wear one. I think 
not as many as a dozen times. . The first time that I saw him with 
one was during the winter, when the snow was on the ground. 
I think that 1 have seen him wear a cloak in the day time 
once. The one that he wore was a blue cloth cloak. It had a 
collar and facings of black velvet. There were cords and tassels 
attached to it. 

[The cloak found in the rear of Mrs. Townsend's house on 
the morning of the murder was here shown to the witness, and 
he stated that it was in every respect of similar appearance to 
that worn by Hohinson, but he would not positively swear that 
it was the same.] 

Examination continued — I have never seen the cloak that Kob- 
inson wore since the murder of Helen Jewett. I do not know 
what became oi his cloak. I have been out sleigh-riding with 
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Robinson on two occasions. The first time we went to 
Jamaica, L. I., and the second time to Harlem. I do not know 
that he had a quarrel with any one either of these times. He 
Wore his cloak on both occasions. I believe Robinson had a 
night key to get into his boarding-house. All the boarders had 
niglit keys. I think, but I am not certain that I opened the 
door when lie came home from the theatre, on the night of the 
seventh of April, I have been at the house kept by Rosina 
Townsend. 1 was there on the evening the murder was com- 
mitted. I went there in company with Mr. James Teer. X do 
not know by what name Mr. Teer was known there. I never, 
to the best of my recollection, heard him called Frank Rivers, 
A female let us in there, but I don't know her name. I did not 
then know Mrs. Townsend. I had been to her house twice before 
the murder of Helen Jewett. I know Elizabeth Salters by 
name. I saw her on that night. I saw her in the entry. I did 
not speak to her. Mr. Teer went in with me. He had some 
conversation with her in the entry. 

Mr. Phenix asked the witness what the conversation was, and 
Mr. Price rose to object to it. He said that a conversation 
between Miss Salters and Mr. Teer would hardly be evidence. 
Mr. Phenix withdrew the interrogation, and the examination Of 
the witness proceeded — 

Mr. Teer had spoken to Miss Salters about ten minutes. "We 
did not got go upstairs. During one of our sleighridos, Robinson 
informed me that he had lost one of the tassels of his cloak. On 
the night that the murder was committed we took tea at our 
bo irding-liouso at about seven o'clock — that was the hour we 
generally took it. I did not wear an overcoat on the night I 
went to the theatre with Robinson. Robinson did not stop any 
where before we went into the theatre. We both went directly 
into the pit. 

Thomas Garland, examined by Mr. Maxwell, for the 
defence — I am one of the city watchmen. I belong to Captain 
Hall's watch. I was stationed on the corner of Thomas and 
Chapel streets on the Saturday night ['receding the discovery of 
the murder of Helen Jewett. I was on my post from two to 
four o'clock on the Sunday morning. About twenty minutes 
past eight o'clock, aa near as I can tell, I heard an alarm pro- 
ceeding from a house in Thomas street, between Chapel and 
Hudson streets. I proceeded to the house, and Jound it to be 
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the house of Mre.Townsend. Not over one minute elapsed from 
the time of my first hearing the alarm before I got to the house. 
To the best of my knowledge I was the first watchman who 
entered that house. Mrs. Townsend told me that no other 
watchman had been there. When I first entered the house 1 
saw two men in the room on the right of the entry in company 
with Mrs. Townsend. .From their attitude and appearance, and 
from their being in their shirt sleeves, I took it that the men 
were going to fight, and I went to the front door and gve an 
alarm rap. When I first entered the front door Mrs. Townsend 
tohl me that there was a girl murdered in the house, and the 
room was set on fire. Before I went up stairs I got the assistance 
of two watchmen, and we all three went up stairs. I went up 
a-head. Tiiis was about ten minutes after my first entering the 
house. When I got upstairs, I caught a young man in my arms 
who was standing near the door of Helen Jewett's room. He 
was undressed. It was dark when I caught him in my arms. 
After I had been in the house, I saw a female come out of one of 
the up stairs rooms, Laving in her hand a hat and band-box ; 
she went downstairs with them, and 1 did not see anything more 
of her. or of the young man that I got hold of. As soon as I and 
the other watchmen got into the house I told Mrs. Townsend 
to lock the door, and let no one came in or go out but watch- 
men. At this time there were four men in the house. Shortly 
afterwards I discovered that the first man whom I had seen had 
left the house. A number of watchmen at that time had come 
into the house. After leaving the room where tiie murdered 
girl was lying, 1 went into the yard and looked into the cistern. 
The lid of the cistern was open. There was a step-ladder stand- 
ing by the cistern. The cistern is not in the rear of the yard, it 
is close by the back of the house. If the step-ladder was found 
in the rear of the yard in the morning, it must have been re- 
moved there after I saw it. It was very damp and cold this 
morning. I found the murdered girl lying upon her stomach, 
with her back up, with a large cut in the side of her head. 
From the time that I entered Mrs. Townsend's up to the time 
that I entered Helen Jewett's room, it must have been fifteen or 
twenty minutes. I was the first person that threw water upon 
the fire to extinguish the flames. I called for water when I got 
in. There was no appearance of any water having previously 
been thrown upon the fire, or any other attempt having been 
made to extinguish it. 
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Cross- examined by Mr. Phenix— I was on the first tour of 
watch on the night of the murder.' It was a dark, wet and 
drizzly night, hut not very cold. I am not positive whether it 
rained or merely sprinkled on that night. Mrs. Townsend 
was standing- at the door of the room on the right side of the 
entry when 1 went in, and the two men were standing inside. 
I merely thought that they were going to fight because they 
had their coats off. I don't think that it was <me of those very 
men that fetched water for me ; I think it was a female who 
brought me the water; I don't know that it was Mis. Town- 
send ; water was first brought up in a pitcher, afterwards in 
different description* of vessels. When I went up stairs, Mr. 
Hall followed me with a light, and Mrs. Townsend fallowed 
him. I only saw two men in the house when I first went in- 
then I saw the other in the entry. I took hold of the man in 
the entry and did not let go of him until both lie and Mrs. 
Townsend told me that lie did not belong to Helen Jewett's 
room. After that I f'und another man, making four in all, 
that I found there. 1 don't know where they all went to or 
what time they get away. I did not see the young man that 
I found in the entry after I let him go. I did not itop in the 
room where the fire was burning until I tin ugh t it was 1 out. 
While I was in the room there was a handkerchief found by 
Mr. Colly er. It was between the pillow and bolster of the bed 
upon which the murdered girl was laid. It was handed to me ; 
I kept it in my possession, except showing it to a person who 
was standing near me. At this time seme girls had come into 
the room, and one of them remarked " this is Frank's handker- 
chief ;"I ultimately gave it to Mr. Noble, the assistant captain 
of tlie wateli. The step-ladder that 1 saw in the yard is one 
of a similar description to those generally used in houses. 

Jared L. Moore, examined for the defence, by Mr. Maxwell 
—I am a jeweller and watchmaker; I received a watch 
this morning from Mr. Hoxiel That watch was bought of me 
by Mr. Hoxie in March, 1S34. [The watch was here exhib- 
ited, and it was identified as being the same that Mr. Furlong 
swore he saw in possession of the prisoner, on the evening of 
the 9t.h of April last.] 

[Mr. Hoxie was called upon the stand, and he swore that 
the watch referred to and exhibited by Mr. Morrill, was tho 
same that lie had bought for the prisoner at the bar.] 
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James Tew, examined by Mr. Maxwell, for the defence — 
I am a clerk. Have been a clerk for four years. Boarded at 
the same house with the prisoner, No. 42 Dey street. We 
boarded there at the time of the murder of Helen Jewett. 
Saw him at hie- boarding house on the Saturday night preced- 
ing the discovery of the murder. We had tea together about 
seven o'clock, and we went out about half an hoiir afterwards. 
I walked out in company with Mr. Moulton and Robinson was 
with Mr. Tyrrell. We walked a little ahead of them and we 
missed them on the corner opposite the American Museum. 
He wore a cloak on that night He had had that cloak aboii* 
two months before that. I always understood that he got the 
cloak from a young man named Wihiam Gray, as security for 
money that he had loaned to Gray. On Saturday .night; the 
9th of April, I returned to bed about a quarter past eleven 
o'clock. I occupied a front room on the first floor of the house, 
No. 42 Dey street ; Robinson was my room mate, and he oc- 
cupied the same bed with me. We occupied the same bed 
together on the Saturday night preceding the murder. 1 went 
to bed first ; I awoke during the night. Cannot say what 
time it was when I awoke. Had no light, or means of judg- 
ing except from mere guess. As well as I can tell, it must 
have been between one and two o'clock. I then found the 
prisoner at the bar in bed with me. It was not at all unusual 
for me to go to bed before him. A second time during the 
night, 1 awoke between the tune that 1 first awoke, ant the 
time that the officers came to our mom in the morning. 1 think 
it must Slave been between three and lour o'clock when I awoke 
the second tune. I did not lock at my watch and had no 
means of judging except from guess. Robinson was in bed 
when I awoke the second time. I was awake when the officer 
came to our room in the morning. R>bmson had a particular 
place for putting his clothing, lie generally hung them over 
the testor of the bed. I saw nothing unusual in their arrange- 
ment or the manner in which they were laid when the officers 
came into our room. On the Sunday morning I heard a knock 
at the street door. It was an unusually hard knock. The ser- 
vant went to the door, and on its being opened I heaid some 
inquire if Robinson was within. As Robinson, as I thought, 
W;i8 asleep, I got up and opened our room door, and told the 
servant that if uny one wanted to see Robinson to tell them to 
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come up to our room, as lie was in bed. Two men then came 
in, and as I was getting into bed again, I shook Robinson and 
told Mm that two persons wished to see him. lie awoke and 
they asked him if his name was Robinson, and he replied that 
Lis name was Robinson. They then toid him that they had 
something to s,ay to him, arid be asked them if it was 
necessary for him to get up ; if they could not say what they 
had to say to bun while he was in bed. One of them replied 
that he wished to see him in private. He got up, partly dressed 
himself, and went into the hall from the room. He went into 
the ball with the persona who were there. Did not hear any- 
thing that was said on that occasion. Cannot say how the con- 
versation was conducted. Robinson returned to the room and 
finished dressing himself. After dressing himself he tild me 
that the men wanted him to go with them, and he asked me 
to go with him. 1 replied that I would go if he wished it, 
and he then naked the men if I might go, and they said that 
they had not any objection. Before I got jut of my bed, I 
called him to the side of the bed and asked him in a whisper, 
wiatwas the matter. He replied that he did va* know. H ; a 
reply was m a >ud voice imd he said nothing to ma that any 
person could "ot hear. From the Ime that J. first awoke him, 
to the tune we went out, 1 did not notice any confusion or 
emotion in him different from anything that I have always 
noticed in his conduct. We proceeded with the men in a car- 
riage which they had at the door to the house ot Mrs. Town- 
send. Aa ve went up Dey street into Broadway, there was a 
general conversation arnotigsi us. When 1 get into die car- 
riage it was raining very fast. I remarked that the rain would 
clear the ice out of the river. Robinson I think, but I am not 
certain, joined in this conversation. Up to the time of our 
arriving at Mrs. Townsend's, I witnessed nothing in his con- 
duct indicative of guilt. I remained at Mrs. Towusend's house 
until about twelve o'efock. Believe he was taken up into the 
room where Helen Jewett was laid, but I am not certain of 
this. I did not see him immediately after he saw the body. 

By the Judge — I think Robinson was asleep when the officers 
came to our room. 

By Mr Maxwell — When we took tea on the night before 
the murder, Rohmson and I and Mr. Moulton made arrange- 
ments to ride out on horseback before breakfast on the follow- 
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ing morning. The reason we did not go was that the morning 
was wet I got up shortly before the time proposed to go out, 
and finding it wet, I told Robinson that we coidd not go R* 
agreed with, me and said that it would be of no use to awaka 
Mouiton. At the house of Mrs. Townsend, Mr. Noble asked 
Robinson if some white marks which he observed on his pan 
taloous were whitewash, and Robinson told him "no, that it 
was paint." 

[At this stage of the examination, it being half past three 
o'clock the court took a recess J 

At about three quarters past four o'clock, the court ag^'n 
met in session, and the proceedings were resumed by (lie C3i- 
tinuation of the examination of James Tew by Mr. Maxwell. 
The witness cntinued : Was at the house of Rosma ToTnseni 
on the Saturday night preceding the discovery of the murder 
of Helen Jewett. From the time that I lost sight of tho pris- 
oner, "'ear the American Museum', on the evening, up to the 
time that I found him in bod, at one or two o'clock in the 
morning, I did not see or meet him. 

By the Judge — Was not awake when the prisoner came in 
o-i the Saturday night, nor did he awake me. Have mo posi- 
tive means of knowing what hour it was, when I awoke 
When I awoke, I spoke to the pri oner, and asked him what 
time he came in. lie replied between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. 

Cmss-exarnined by Mr. Phenix — I was examined before the 
coroner's inquest, between ten and eleven o'clock in the morning ; 
I was also examined before the Grand Jury. Tho prisoner 
had, I believe, a night key, to get into the house at any time 
in the night he pleased. I am not positive of this. I have 
known him to come home frequently afrer I went to bed, and 
I suppose, after other persons went to bed. I have known the 
prisoner to dune home late at night, but I cannot say that he 
was in the habit of it. 

[Mr. Phenix here inquired as to the general habits ot the 
prisoner, but Mr. Maxwell objected to any such quest, ons being 
put— no proof of good character having as yet, being offered 
for the defence.— The court sustained the ohjection, and the 
examination was resumed.] 

Witness resumed— I cannot swear positively that the pris- 
oner ever had a nignt key, but it is my impression Unit ne had. 
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I tliiuk the prisoner wore a black frock coat on the Saturday 
night, but I am not quite certain. I do not know positively 
what sort of pantaloons he then had on. When the office" 
came to our room in the morning, lie put on a pair of drab 
mixed pantaloons; I am not certain that they wae the same 
pantaloons that he had_on when I left' him at the American 
Museum. 

I'y the Judge — I 'did not; observe, on Saturday night, that 
Robinson li-id any paint or whitewash upon his pantaloons ; on 
Saturday night, I did not observe any such thing, because I 
did not nnMce his pantaloons. I did not observe anything of 
the kind be'ore we got to Mrs. Townsend's on the Sunday morn- 
ing, nor afterwards, until it waa spoken of by Mr. Noble. Mr. 
Noble asi.ed Robinson, what is that on your pantaloons ; h it 
whitewash? My attention was then called to it. Think lie 
then had airotk 01 eurtout coat on. It is my impression that 
it was a douMe breasted coat, with two rows of buttons in 
front: When Mr Noble cal ed Robinson's attention to his 
pantaloons, I observed there was a white mark on the left side 
ot the right leg, below the knee. That, at all events, is my 
impression. I was then but a few feet from the prisoner. 
C.mnot say whether that was before or after I waa examined 
by the coronei 8 jury Did not discover any white appearance 
on the other partot his pantaloons. Did nor examine any 
other part ot his pantaloons except that which I have spoken 
of Cannot say how long I remained witli the prisoner at Mrs. 
Townsend's after I observed the white upon the pantaloons; 
perhaps half-amhour. When I parted with the prisoner on 
that morning, 1 left him at the house, in Thomas street. I went 
and spoke of the prisoner u:ter t had been before the coroner's 
jury. Was before the coroner's jury hal fan-hour, perhaps it 
might be longer 1 cannot say how long 1 was with the pris- 
oner after 1 had been before the coroners jury, perhaps three- 
quarters of an hour ■, it might be longer. Don't know whether 
I observed the whitenesa upon the pantaloons of the prisoner, 
before or after the coroner's inquest. Did not call the atten- 
tion of the prisoner to the white upon the pantaloons at any 
time that I was there. 1 never stated that the white upon the 
prisoner's pantaloons waa paint. I have never said, at any 
time, that Robinson told me he came home at a different time 
from what I now state. I have, notsworn before the Grand 
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Jury, that Robinson told ma he came home at twelve or half- 
pact twelve o'clock, on Saturday night. Cannot say how often, 
prior to this affair, I had been to Mrs. Townsend'e house ; I had 
been tiiere several times. Wa3 in Mrs, Townsend'a about two 
months before the Saturday night preceding the murder. Was 
known at that house as Frank Rivers. I was frequently called 
by the persons in the house a3 the cousin of the other Frank 
Rivers, (the prisoner at the bar). When I was so called, I 
never denied it. When I w»s there on Saturday preceding the 
murder, I neither saw her, nor made any inquiry after Helen 
Jewett. I saw no cloak in our bed room on the morning that 
the prisoner was arrested of the description that he was accus- 
tomed to wear. When weBtarted from our boarding house to- 
gether, on the Saturday night, the prisoner did not tell me where 
he was going. When he left home on the Saturday evening, it is 
my impression that Robinson had a quantity of cigars in bis 
room ; I cannot tell how many he had. lie and Moubon had a 
box between them. I cannot say whether or not, there were any 
left in the box on the Saturday afiernoon. I think I have seen 
Mr, Robinson write; I cannot say how often, i am not ac- 
quainted with his handwriting", could not tell his handwriting 
from his cousin's — Mr. B. F. Robinson — the young man who 
has gone to England. Cannot exactly say whether Robinson 
kept a journal or not. 

[Mr. Maxwell here rose and stated that he thought the Dis- 
trict Attorney had disclaimed any intention to go into the sub- 
ject matter ot the letters, papers, books and memorandum 
found 111 the burea-i and Irunk of the prisoner after his arrest. 
Mr. Fhenix eaid that if it displeased the gentleman — and 
rather than they Bhould think that their client had not had a 
fair trial, and had not been liberally dealt with — lie would 
forego any interrogations in reference to these matters.] 

Cross-examination continued— The prisoner generally wore a 
hat in the day lime, and a cap at night. I think I have seen 
him wear a bat in the night time. Think when I spoke to 
Robinson on the Sunday morning about its b;iiig a wet morn- 
ing, and aboit our being consequently unable to ride out, as 
agreed on, that ha was only about half awake. Did rot hear 
any charge made against the prisoner while in the carnage, on 
our way from Dey atieet to Rosina Townsend's. Did not hear 
Robinson Bay to the police officer while in the carriage, that ho 
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was at Lome, at bis own house, on Saturday night between 
nine and ten o'clock. I had no conversation with Robinson 
before the officers came in the morning. Did not go to sleep 
again after getting up and looking at the weather. 

By Mr. Maxwell — On the Saturday night preceding the 
murder, I went to Mrs. Townsend's between nine and ten 
o'clock. I should think it wat near ten o'clock. 

William B. Townsend, examined by Mr.- Price — I was fore- 
man of the Grand Jury that presented a bill of indictment 
against the prisoner, for the murder of Helen Jewett. I re- 
member that Mr. Brink waa examined as witness. I remember 
asking Mr. Brink, (and told him to be very particular in his 
answers) — if, when ne first accosted the prisoner, he gave any 
indication of embarrassment or guilt, or if he did anything that 
made any impression upon his mind, m relation to whether ho 
was guilty or innocent. He said that while in the coach afler 
turning up Broadway, he told him that a dreadful crime Lad" 
been committed. 1 asked him what impression, in telling mm. 
this, had been made upon bis, ( Brink's) mind. He Baid in I'.-.e 
first place, his impression was, tliat ne was guilty — in the next 
place, he thought he was innocent; but, on the whole aftes 
mature reflection, he thought he was guilty I think 1 cannol 
be mistaken that this was his answer I read a report of Mr. 
Brink's testimony m one ot the papers. I cannot Bay which 
ana I thought there was some discrepancy between what ha 
then gave, ana what he gave before the Grand Jury. 

Oosa-examined by Mr I'henix— I don't remember that 
Brink swore before the Grand Jury, that .Robinson did not be- 
tray any emotion of gutlt until passing, the police office. In 
reference to the time that Robinson went home, and went to 
bed, on the Saturday night. 1 perceive, on now referring to 
my. notes, that Mr. Tew, the witness who has just left the 
stand, swore before the Grand Jury, that he went to bed be- 
tween eleven and twelve o'clock, and that he (Tew,) and Rob- 
inson went asleep together, shortly afterwards. 

John Blake, treasurer of Park Theatre, examined by Mr. 
Maxwell—The Maid of Judah, and the Dumb Belle were the 
pieces performed at the Park Theatre on the night of Thurs- 
day, the 7th of April. The* pieces occupy about four hours 
in their performance. The Wood* sung m the Opera of 
the Maid of Judah, and it occupied a little longer when tbey 
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performed, than on ordinary occasions, as their songs were fre- 
quently encored. 

William H. Lane examined — I am a city watchman ; have not 
been examined before in this ease, nor have I uiit.il to day, heard 
any part of the proceeding. I was on my round in the neigh- 
borhood of Thomas street, on the night of the 9th of April. 
Heard the alarm rap given by a watchman, from the house of- 
Mrs. Townsend, No. 41. Immediately went there, and found 
several persona there. Mrs. Townsend said, in the course of 
some conversation on the subject, that she believed Frank Iiiv- 
ers was the person who had been with Miss Jewett on the 
night before. Mr. Collyer asked iier if she knew him, and she 
said that she did not, only by his voice, as he always came into 
the house with his face muffled up in his cloak. There was 
some other conversation between Collyer and Mrs. Townsend. 
She said that there was a bottle of champagne called for. I 
don't know the precise time that she said it was called for. 
She said she carried it to the room door, and delivered it to the 
girl (Helen Jewett). I think she said she saw somebody in bed 
when she went up with the champagne. She said that she 
thought Frank Rivers had murdered the girl, but that she did 
not know him, nor would she know him if she met him in the 
street, as he always came to the house closely mtifHed up. The 
first time that I received a suboosua as a witness in this case 
was since four o'clock to-day. 

Cross examined by Mr. Phenix— Mr. Collyer served the 
subpeena upon me. He told me that he had been exam- 
ined as a witness to-day. He did not tell me what he said. 
He asked me if I remembered what Rosiua Townsend said 
when he interrogated her. Told him. that I thought I did 
recollect in part. He did not tell me that she said she would 
not know Frank Tiivers by daylight. Cannot say whether she 
did say so or not. Mr. Collyer did not say anything to me that 
Mrs. Townsend told him anything shout a light in the entry. 
Heard her tell him that there waa a lamp in the entry hanging 
up, by which she let the person in on Saturday night. She 
stated to him that she found a light standing in the room at 
the end of the passage, about three o'clock in the morning. It 
was a glass lamp. Was m the back parlor of Mrs. Townsend's 
house, and 1 discovered a pier table there. There was nothing 
said that I know of, about the pier table in connection with the 
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lamp and light. I cannot say whether or not Mrs. Townsend 
told Myers that she saw a man in Helen Jewett's Led when 
she went upstairs with the champagne ; but it is my impression 
that she did teli him so. Cannot recollect that she said 
whether or not the person wa3 leaning on his elbow in the bed, 
or that he had a book in his hand. Do not think that she said 
anything about the door of the room opening towards the wall 
when she went up with the champagne. Forget who was in 
the room besides myself when Mr. Collyer and Mrs. Townsend 
had this conversation. 

By Mr. Maxwell — Mr, Bu rill saw me at Mrs. Townsend's, 
but I don't know that he is acquainted with me. 1 went with 
Mr. Collyer fir Mr. Bunk. Mr. Brink must then know that I 
was there. I was ~ot not examined before the Grand Jnry. 

Mr. Collyei, recalled by Mr. Maxwell — L whs not called be- 
fore the coroner's inquest or the Grand Jury. Mr. Brink saw 
me at Mrs. Tow«send's, bur. 1 don't know that he knew me. 

Mr. Brink recalled, by Mr. Maxwell — I have a pair of vases 
in my house. I bought them two years ago. I bid for a pair 
of vases at Mrs. Townsend's, and bought them: hut I bought 
them for another man. I bought them for Mr. Tompkins, the 
police officer. I cannot say why I forgot the vases when I 
gave my testimony on Saturday. 1 did not think of them, 
on Saturday, that's certain. I bought the clock in my own 
house, and got "Welch to pay for it. I think I told the auc- 
tioneer that "Welch and 1 and Rosina would settle for the things 
that we bought. 

Alderman Benson — Now recollect, sir, you are under your 
oath. Did you, or did you not, pay for the vases that you 
bought? 

Witness — Upon my honor, sir, I cannot recollect. 
Alderman Benson — Is it not a fact, sir, that there was an 
understanding between you and Welch and Kosina, that you 
were not to pay for anything you bought at the sale ? 

Witness — There was no such understanding that I know of, 
sir. 

Alderman Benson — Now, sir, you have sworn that you paid 
for the clock ; did you do so ? 

"Witness — It was settled for, sir, by Welch ; you had better 
ask him about it. 

Mr. Maxwell — No. sir. we want an answer from you, 
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Witness — All I can say, sir, is that all I got I expect was 
Bottled for. 

By Mr. Phenix — I and Welch were employed to attend Mrs. 
Townsenu's house at the sale, and one or two days after the 
murder. 

Rosina Townsend, recalled by Mr. Maxwell — There was a 
clock sold at my sale for thirty dollars. Mr. Brink, I believe, 
boughtit. There weretwo vases which he also bought. I think 
for eight dollars. Mr. Welch bonglit some small pictures. The 
auctioneer never received any money for them. They settled 
•with me for them, 1 don't believe they ever paid me any 
money, but we squared accounts any way. I gave them five 
dollars a dny for their attendance and services. 

By Mr. Phenix — I had officers in attendance at my house 
because of some threatening letters that I received, Iknow not 
from whom, in reference to my giving testimony against Mr, 
Robinson for the murder of Helen Jewett. I .gave them five 
dollars a day, and would have given them mure, if I could 
have afforded it. Sometimes they were at the hoose both 
day and night, and sometimes all night. 

By Alderman Banks — I do not consider that five dollars per 
day was too much for the services of the officers. I would have 
given more if I could have afforded it. 

Dennis Brink, recalled by Mr. Maxwell— I did say that I 
paid the auctioneer, oPBettled with him, for the eloek that I 
bought at Mrs. Townsend's. I now wish to correct myself, 

Alderman Benson — Yon now wish to correct yourself. I will 
strike what you have eaid out of my notes. 

William Schrueman, the coroner, recalled byajuror— When 
the cloak was found in the rear of Mrs. Townsend's yard, it was 
damp, as if it had been lying upon the ground Borne time. 

By Mr. Maxwell— It had evidently been on the ground, 
from its dampness, more than half an hour. It must have been 
there an hour and a half. 

Bv Mr. Phenix — I heard of a watch and gold chain having 
been found in Helen Jewett's room, and I got tliem from Mrs. 
Townsend. I have a clerk ; his name is George Runyan. I don't 
know whether or not he is here to-day. He attended with me 
the coroner's inquest upon the body of Helen Jewett. There 
was a box of books and papers brought for -safe keeping to me, 
by one of the police officers, from Rosina Townsend. 
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The counsel for the defence here rested the case for the '[iris- 
Mr. Phenix resumed for the prosecution, and called Daniel 
Lyons, the keeper oi Bellevue Prison, who testified as follows, — 
1 remember Mr. Furlongs calling at Bellevue Prison to see the 
prisoner. He told me the object ol his visit, and Eaid that he 
suspected that he would be a witness for him if he was the same 
man that he supposed he was. He eaid that he had read a de- 
scription of hirn in the newspapers; and he expected that he was 
the same young man who had been m his (Mr. Furlong's) store, 
on the Saturday night preceding the murder. He said that he 
(Robinson) had been in his store, and that they compared 
watches at ten o'clock. When he saw Robinson, he went up to 
him, and reminded him that he knew him; said that he had 
seen him in his store on the Saturday night before the murder, 
and remembered his buying a half a dollars worth of cigars. 
Robinson said that he remembered it, and he thanked Mr. Fur- 
long for the trouble that lie had taken m his behalf, for the pur- 
pose of identifying h:m, and for his good wishes. Mr. Furlong, 
on leaving Robinson, told me that he was the man he had ex- 
pected, and that he should volunteer his testimony to Mr. Iloxie. 
I remember on a second occas'.on. Mi. Furlong coming up; but 
1 don't know who lei him in to see Robinson. Think I heard 
something about an order from Mr Hoxic ■ but I never heard 
anything said about rejecting an order for admission to the pris- 
oner, because it was from a Wh:g. Robinson had his head 
shaved while he was in prison. The iirtr time that I noticed 
anything particular about Robinson's head wa; when a young 
lady was with him, and she said Richard, or Hick, how thin your 
hair is getting behind. X looked at his head then, and observed 
a baid spot on the back of his head. 

By Mr Hoffman — Know that previous to Robinson having 
his head shaved, his hair came out continually, and I believe 
he was advised by Doctor Allen, a surgeon attached to the 
prison, to havo his head shaved. I did not find oat that a barber 
had been called in until he got half through with the operation, 
and I was then veiy angry about it, and made some inquiries 
in relation to it. Thought it was calculated to injure me very 
seriously. I did not 6ee the bald place in Robinson's head 
until nearly a week after his arrest, and I know that when you 
(Mr. Hoffman) heard of it. you were very angry, fearing that 
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it wouid militate against tlie interests of tlie prisoner, ana said 
that nothing should he done without consulting counsel. 

By Mr. Phenix— I don't exactly know who the girl was 
that was with the prisoner, when she remarked upon the bald 
spot, on ins head. Slie observed, after noticing the place, " never 
mind Dick, I will put a patch upon it some of these days." 

[At the conclusion of this witness's testimony, Mr. Iloxie 
got upon the witness stand, and addressed the court in a brief 
and energetic address, entirely exonerating Mr. Lyons, and his 
deputy keepers from any imputation as regarded an alleged 
want of courtesy to liiin, and tlie unhappy young man at the 
bar, during the incarceration of the latter; at tlie same time 
testifying to the uniform pohteuuss, kindne-s and attention as 
far as their conduct had fallen within ins observation. There 
was a disposition among the audience to applaud his remarks 
at tlie conclusion of his address, but the court immediately put 
a stop to the plaudit.] 

Henry Bnrnham, examined by Mr. Phenix, for the prosecu- 
tion — I am deputy keeper for Bellevue. I know Mr Furlong. 
He was admitted by me to the prison to see Mr. R Vinson. 
Was there when he came ; Robinson had been at Bellevue three 
or lour weeks when Mr. Furlong first came to the prison :~ 
He did not bring any order or request toi admission when he 
camethiitl know of He said lie came to see if he could re- 
cognise Mr. Robinson aa the person who was in his store buying 
cigars on the Saturday immediately prior to the murder. 
Went with Jnm to Robinson's cell. Robinson was lying down, 
and as soon as we went in, he got up. Mr. Furiong said to 
him, how do you do, Mr. Robinson, and he answered, how do 
yon d>>, sir, and shock hands with him Mr. Furlong then 
tol 1 him that he thought be had seen him in his store on tlie 
Saturday before the murder. Robinson replied that if he had 
anything to say he had better speak to his counsel. Nothing 
further of any importance was said by either of them I think 
1 mentioned thesu circumstances to one or two of the police 
officer*. I think I saw Mr. Furlong at the prison about a week 
afier the time lie- first called. 

Cross-exaiuin-d by Mr. Hoffman — Knew Mr. Furlong at the 
time he came to the prison. He s:iid he wanted lo see if Mr. 
Robinson would recognise him. Did not notice any bald place 
on the prisoner's head. If there had been a bald place, 1 uinsi. 
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have seen it. Almost four weeks after he came to the prison, 
liis hair began to coine out, especially on the left side of his 
head, and when Dr. Allen passed his hands through his hair it 
came out in clusters. I cannot be mistaken about tbeir not 
being a bald place ou the back of the prisoner's head, lhave 
Been Lira standing up and lying down, and almost all positions, 
and have been close behind him, and 1 huve never witnessed 
anyiliing of the kind. It is about three weeks Biuce Robinson's 
head was shaved. 

By a Juror — 1 have the utmost confidence in Mr Furlong's 
integrity and oath I have known him for eight years, and 1 
never knew anything ot him but good. 

At the close ol this witness's examination, the juror who 
proposed the last material question, stated that the ob|eci of his 
asking it Wiis merely to satisly some of the jurors who did not 
know Mr Furlong as well aa some of the others. 

Mr. Phenix now proposed to read the four letters that had 
been proved, aa having been tbund in Helen Jewells room, 
written by the prisoner at the bar to the deceased. Two or 
the letters were dated in Anyiist. 1836, one without date, and 
one dated m November. 

.Mr Hoffman objected to the letters being read on strictly 
legal and technical grounds, but the court overruled the objec 
tion, and Mr. Morris was about to read them, when 

Mr. Maxwell rose and presented to the court an additional 
objection to their being read, stating that the obvious intent of 
submitting them as evidence against the prisoner was to show 
that he had at some distant period entertained malignant feel- 
ings towards the deceased, and had, on one or two occasions 
threatened her with injury. The leumed counsel said that if 
such threats and such letters had not been written immediately 
antecedent to the murder they ought not to he made use of to 
prejudice the mind of the jury against the unfortunate accused, 
and he appealed to the well known magnanimous and benevo- 
lent feelings of the District Attorney, and to his mercy and 
sense of justice, to withdraw the proposition he had made. 

Mr. Phenix replied that it was his sense of public justice, 
and in obedience to the oatli he had taken as attorney fur the 
people, that he was induced lo urge the prop* 'sition he had made, 
and he did so with feelings towards the unhappy prisoner at 
the bar, far from being harsh, unfriendly or unkind. Inasmuch, 
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however, said the learned gentleman, as there were eome cir- 
cumstances detailed in the letters referred to which related to 
other persona entirely unconnected with the prisoner, and an 
exposure of which peehaps be calculated to do some serious in- 
jury, he would, before insisting upon their being read, submit 
them to the court, for their erasure of any particular which should, 
by them, be deemed as irrelaveat, and not pertinent to the is-' 
sue on trial. 

At the conclusion of the learned counsel's address, he handed 
the letters in question for the perusal of the court, and while 
the judges were deliberating upon the disposition they should 
make of them. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Price, alternately rose and addressed 
the court in opposition to their admissibility as testimony against 
the accused, principally upon the ground that they were calcu 
lated to prejudice his general character in the Estimation of the 
jury, whereas, no attempt had been made by the counsel in his 
behalf to sustain his good character and reputation. 

The learned gentlemen were replied to in a forcible address, 
by the District Attorney, at the conclusion of which Judge 
Edwards delivered the opinion of the court, stating that the 
majority ot his associates were of opinion that the letters were 
not admissible. 

[It being now a quarter past nine o'clock, the court was ad- 
journed until ten o'clock next morning.] 



Soon after the judges took their seats next morning, Mr. 
Phenix rose, and stated to the court that since the adjournment 
on the previous evening, he had maturely reflected on the de- 
cision of their honors in reference to the admissibility or inad- 
missibility, as evidence against the prisoner, of tiie four letters 
which had been proved to be in the handwriting of the latter, 
and which were found in the room of Helen Jewett after her 
murder, and he was firmly and decidedly ot the impression — 
with all due deference to the opinion of the court, that the de- 
cision which had been given was founded on misapprehension 
or error. One of the letters (dated November 14th, 1835), was, 
said the learned counsel, ol the utmost importance a3 regarded 
its connection with some material evidence that had been al- 
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ready adduced for the prosecution, and he begged, therefore, 
that the court would reconsider the proposition that had been 
made, and deliberate upon it, and permit him, at all events, to 
introduce this document. 

Mr. Maxwell (in the absence of his associate counsel, who had 
pot yet arrived in court), said that to obviate any further diffi- 
culties in reference to this proffered testimony, and to avoid 
further discussion, he would, in behalf of the prisoner, consent 
to the reading of the letter which the gentleman deemed to be 
eo important, if the gentleman would, on bis part, stipulate not 
to offer or read any others, and would permit the eounsel for 
the defence to make use ot the other three letters if they should 
deem it necessary or proper. The District Attorney replied 
that he would willingly consent to the proposition of the learned 
gentleman, and the court gave its consent to this arrangement. 

Mr. Phenix then read the letter to winch he had reference. 
It was addressed to Miss Helen Jewett. at Mrs Berry's Duane 
street, and was evidently written in a disguised hand, notwith 
standing that it was identified to be the prisoner's writing. At 
that time the deceased generally went by the name of Maria Ben 
bod, although she was known to some persons by the name of 
Helen Jewett. The following is the letter, precisely as it was 
written, with the exception of a few alterations in the style of 
punctuation : — 

" Miss Maria — I think our intimacy is now old enough for both 
of us to speak plain. I am glad yon used that expression in your 
note yesterday — " And as long as you pursue a gentlemanly 
course of conduct," &c, &c. 1 don't know on what footing I 
stood with you. Any deviation from the line of conduct which 
you think I ought to pursue, and I am' blown. All of your pro- 
fissions, oaths, and aasuranees., are set aside to accommodate 
your new feelings towards inc. Even this -very letter will bo 
used as a witness against me to avenge a forced insult, received 
at my hands Poor Frank has a thousand insurmountable diffi- 
culties to encounter. Banded about like a dog, who as he be- 
comes useless, is cast aside, no longer worthy of a single thought 
except to be cursed. No sooner extricated from one difficulty 
than he is plunged into ruin and disgrace by one who ho had 
confidence in, one who professed attachment more sincere than 
any other, who swore to be true and faithful, and let all others 
be false, she would be my friend till death parted us. Oh, haa 
it come to tlm, and she the first to forsake me, whom I eo ar- 
dently endeavored to gain her lasting regard and love; then 
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are all vows false, or Frank is indeed altered. He has but two 
wishes left, either of which he would embrace, and thank his 
Heavenly Father, with a'l the ardor of his soul, death, or a 
complete alteration and make me what I once was — 'tis strange 
yet tis true. 

"After reflecting on our situation all night, I arose this morning 
feverish and almost undecided, and so ill as to be able to attend 
to but a portion of my business of the day. 1 have now come to 
this conclusion, that it is best for us both to dissolve all connection. 
I hope you will coincide in this opinion, tor you well 
know that our meetings are far from being as sweet and 
pleasant as they once were, and moreover 1 concluded from 
the terms of your hist uoe, that you would not regret 
Biiuh a step. I am afraid it will be the only way for me to 
pursue a gentlemanly course of conduct. In. my opinion, 
mij conduct, the hist time I was at your house, was Car from 
being gentlemiuily or respectful. I behaved myself as 1 should 
nevec do again, let the circumstances be what they might, 
even if I had to prevent it by never putting my feet into your 
house again. I was very sorry for it, and now I beg your 
pardon. I have done to you as 1 have never done to anybody 
e.se (in the case where other gentlemen are concerned). This. 
1 ho|ie, will be forgiven, as there's no harm done, and let the 
circumstances justify the act. H., as we are about to part, al 
low me to tell yon my genuine sentiments 

'• I have always made it a point to study your character and 
d'KpOHitwii ; J admvr<:d it inure t/um any other female's I ever 
knew, and so deep an impression has it made on my heart that 
never will the name and kindness of Maria G Ben sen be for 
gotten by me; but for the present vie must he as Strangers I 
shall call on you to-night to return the miniature and ther ask 
you to part with that which is no longer welcome. That you 
should think I would use subterfuge to obtain the cursed picture, 
wounded my feelings to the qnielt, for God knows lamnot.nov 
ever was : as mean as that, lour note of Wednesday I never 
received, that I am aware of. I would not insult yon by leaving 
you to ini'er that another will receive my visits, for " Pius" I 
shall remain. Now I have only to say, do not betray me, but 
forget me ; I am no longer worthy of you. 

" Jfe ex tnemoria amttte. et ero tuus serous. 
" .Respectfully, 

" Frank. 

"November 14, 1835." 

After the reading ot this letter, Mr. Phenix called as a wit- 
ness for tlic prosecution 
Silas Bedell, the crier of the court, examined by Mr. Morris — ■ 
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I know the house No. 41 Thomas street. Knew the premises 
before ; two houses, which form the house as it now is, were 
joined together. Have been in the house sinee it was joined in 
its present way. I have been there several times. The parti 
tion between the up-stairs back rooms, is, 1 believe, of brick. I 
am not, however quite certain that it is so. The house lias a 
brick front, but I am not certain that it is brick in the rear. 
. [The witness then explained the manner in which the two 
houses were joined , into one — stating, however, in the course of 
the explanation, no material fact, either for or against the pros- 
ecution. He was not cross-examined by the counsel for the de- 
fence.] 

David L, Rogers, M. D., recalled by Mr. Phenix — I was of 
opinion, when I first saw the axe which was found in, the rear of 
Mrs. Townsend's yard, that there was blood on it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Price — It would be difficult for me to 
say whether the bruised appearance of the axe, — the discolora- 
tion which appears upon it, — is blood or rust. The places where 
I thought the blood was, was upon the back of the axe. When 
I was examined before respecting the axe, it was before the 
coroner's inquest 

- The District- Attorney here called the coroner and his clerk, 
Mr. Relyea, both of whom he wanted as witnesses, but in conse- 
quence of their not being present, and having no other witnesses 
to examine, he rested the ease for the prosecution. 

The counsel for the defence, then called George D. Woole, 
who testified as follows : — I am assistant secretary of Jeff, rson 
Fire Insurance Company, of this city. Mrs. Townsend lud a 
policy on the furniture on the 9th of April list, to the amount 
of thirty-five hundred dollars. In June, 1S34, the policy was 
only fifteen hundred dollars, and twelve months afterwards it 
was renewed for the large amount I have stated. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morris — It was either in Miy or 
June 1835, when Mrs. Townsend renewed her policy for thirty- 
five hundred dollars. 

Joseph Iloxie, Jr., recalled by Mr. Hoffman — "We had part 
cl our store in Maiden Lane, painted on the Saturday preced- 
ing the murder. I got some paint upon my clothes, and the 
prisoner also got some paint upon his clothes. The paint was 
white, The elbow of my coat was painted. The prisoner got 
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some paint upon his trousers. He also got it upon the right leg, 
below tlie knee, and upon the left thigh near the hip. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morris — I don't know what time in 
the day we got paint on our clothes. I recollect the circum- 
stance, because I got some spirits of turpentine to get the pain* 
out. Tried to get it out of his clothes, but could not, nor could 
I get it entirely out of mine. Ain not very positive whether 
tlie paint was inside or the outside of the prisoner's trousers. 
He then had on a sort of mixed dull kerseymere pantaloons. 

Liban Jacobs, examined by Mr, Price, for the defence — I 
manufactured the hatchet now shown to me, (the hatchet with 
which the murder was committed). Know it, for we had a 
great number manufactured for us in 1834. My firm was then 
Latman and Jacobs, and our mark was L, & Jacobs. We had 
2,500 manufactured for us in 1834, in Connecticut The handtea 
were put in hen?. Know that by the handle. 

C i- oss-examined by Mr. Morris — We sold a great many 
hatchets like that, and I presume that they are nearly all alike. 
They were sold in nearly all the har-lware stores in the city. 
Know nothing about Mr. Hoxie having had such an axe as the 
one now presented, 

Mr. Phenix now offered to prove that the prisoner on being 
brought for examination before the police magistrates, refused 
to give any answer at all to any interogatory put to him. 

Judge Edwards stated that such testimony was altogether 
inadmissible. 

Mr Phenix — I was undert he impression, if it please yoar 
honor, that I had a strict legal right to introduce this fact to 
tbe Jury. 

Mr. Hoffman — " Me me admm qui feci." — If it please your 
honor, if the refusal on the part of my client to answer any 
questions that were put to him at the police office be a crime, it 
may he justly chargeable to me, for he acted entirely under my 
direction and advice. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Phenix stated that 
some witnesses who had been eubpceried on the part of the 
prosecution at the early part of the trial, and whose testimony 
would be very material, could not now be found, and be there- 
fore was under the necessity of resting the case for the 
people. 

The counsel for the prisoner remarked that they had no 
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more Witness to introduce in behalf of tlieir client, and if the 
court pleased, they would immediately commence summing 
up the defence. The court replied that they were ready to 
hear the summing up. 

A few minutes .before twelve o'clock, Mr. Price, counsel on 
the part of the accused, commenced an able speech, eluci' 
dative of the testimony, explanatory of the abstruse and 
seemingly dark portions of the evidence, illustrative of the in- 
famous character and conduct of Mrs. Townsend, and her 
household, to the former of whom lie imputed the probable 
perpetration of the murder. He swept away by the force of 
his reasoning, the inauspicious circumstances attending the 
paint on the pantaloons, the baldness of the head, the finding 
of the coat and hatchet, and attempted to show tlieir deposit 
in the yard by other hands, than tliose of the prisoner. He 
Bpoke in the strongest terms of detestation of the infamous 
and abandoned course of life of Rosin a Townsend, reaping her 
polluted resources, and supporting her wretched life by the 
prostitution of yound and tender females, whom she had in- 
veighled into her toils, to vegetate in vice of the most abomin- 
able kind, to wear out their lives in her odious service, and to 
die in misery and disgrace. One Maria Stevens, he said, who 
declared she knew the murderer, had since died in the brothel 
of Mrs. Galagher, tinder circumstances of suspicion; and he 
protested iu the strongest terms against reposing any confi- 
dence in the testimony of such a woman as Rusina Townsend, 
corrupt, and rotten and abandoned as she was. lie considered^ 
her incapable, from her deep depravity, of telling the truth in 
a case like this, where her own character and interest and safety 
were at stake. He sp.<ke of her repeated contradictions of 
herself in lier several statements made before the police, the 
grand jury, to other persons, and here; and also exposed the 
discrepant statements of the black girl, and the other girls of 
Mrs. Townsend's family. He spoke of the presence of the 
prisoner at. Mr. Furlong's store, for an hour after the time he 
was sworn to have been at Thomas street; and went on at 
great length to attack and overturn by his arguments, the 
Whole mass of testimony against the prisoner. 

Mr. Price continued speaking until eleven minutes past one, 
when he closed his remarks in a burst of powerful eloquence, 
having spoken an hour and thirteen minutes. After the lapse 
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of half-an-hour or more, spent in interlocutory conversation, in 
relation to the further order of the proceedings. 

Mr. Morris for the prosecution^ commenced his summing np 
argument at thirteen minutes before two o'clock, and after 
speaking until four minutes past three, gave way without fin- 
ishing his speech, for the court to adjourn for dinner. 

After an adjournment of more than an hour, the court met, 
at twenty-live minutes past four o'clock, to resume their busi- 
'ness. At twenty minutes after five, Mr. Morris recommenced 
his address, during which he reviewed, and commented on the 
entire testimony, replied fully to the remarks of Mr. Price, and 
contended strenuously for the guilt of the prisoner, concluding 
his remarks at half past five o'clock. 

Mr. Hoffman then commenced his snmming up speech, arid 
continued to address the court and jury with great enorgy and 
eloquence until after eight o'clock, having spoken fully three 
hours. After lie concluded, the andiance, who had listened 
with piofonnd attention to his speech, during its delivery, 
broke forth in loud plaudits, which for a while interrupted the 
proceedings of the court. 

Mr. Maxwell then rose and cited and read several authori- 
ties on the subject of evidence necessary to work a conviction, 
particularly evidence of a circumstantial character, which he 
interspersed with appropriate observations, and illustrated by 
pertinent comments and remarks. 

Tiie reading of these authorities and comments and remarks 
upon them, occupied until nine o'clock. Mr. Maxwell conclu- 
ded by submitting to the consideration of the court the fol- 
lowing propositions, viz : 

1st. Every man is presumed to be innocent nntil hisgtiiltbe 
proved. The guilt charged must be proved to the .exclusion 
of all reasonable doubt. 

2d. No conviction can be bad except upon proof of guilt. 
The mere preponderance of evidence will not warrant a con- 
viction, unless that preponderance should convince the jury of 
guilt to the exclusion of all reasonable doubt. 

3d. Circumstantial proof may be sufficient to convict, but to 
warrant a conviction, the circumstances proved, ought fully to 
exclude the belief that any other person could have committed. 
the crime 

4th. The proof .in this case consists of coincident circutm 
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stances, but taken severally or united, they do not necessarily 
exclude tiie hypothesis, that some other person ought to be 
guilty of the murder, aud if they do not, the prisoner ought no' 
to be convicted. 

5th. 'ihc coincident circumstances as proven, may create a 
probable ground for presuming guilt, but each aud every cir- 
cumstance, severally, or united, are no more than inconclusive 
probabilities, and dotiot warrant conviction. 

Mr. Phenix, the District Attorney, then commenced the 
closing speech in favor of the prosecution, and after a patient 
and able argument of two lu.u s and more, concluded at eleven 
o'clock. 

' His honor Judge Edwards then charged the Jury at length, 
recapitulating the prominent parts of the testimony, and laying 
down the law for the guidance of the jury. He said that the 
jury, however, were as well the judges of the law, as of the 
facts. That it was a principle of law as laid down by Black- 
stone, thiit it were better ten guilty persons escape punishment, 
than one innocent person suffer. He stated that if, after a careful 
and candid investigation or all the facts and circumstances ot 
the case, they did not arrive at a iull conviction, that the pris- 
oner was gmlty beyond all reasonable doubt, they ought not to 
convict him. 

That tins principle was to govern them throughout; and i( 
all the facts and circumstances brought by evidence against 
the prisoner did no; bring them to the conclusion that the 
g lilt of the prisoner was established beyond all reasonable 
diiibt, they were to be la d aside as insufficient for conviction. 
The jurywere also to consider well the character of the per- 
sons brought forward as witnesses; the manner in which they 
te-ititied ; whether they were consistent throughout.; and 
whether the facts they stated were in accordance with other 
facts indubitably established. In this case, the testimony 
principally is drawn, confessedly, from persons of very bad re 
pute,— from one of the most infamous houses in triis city. 
When persons are brought forward who led such profligate 
lives, their testimony is not^o be credited unless corroborated 
by testimony drawn firm more creditable sources. The law 
thcrifore says, if testimony is drawn from persons of tins de- 
scription, in Ihe judgment of law you are not entitled to con- 
vict upon it, but if it be corroborated and strengthened by 
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other credible testimony, then give it all the credibility to 
which it ib in justice entitled. That there was a murder there 
can be no doubt — the question for your consideration ib, was 
the prisoner at the bar the murderer? Your attention is di 
rected to the circumstances connecting the prisoner with the 
crime with which lie is charged. lat. There to a cloak found 
in the yard; 2nd. The hatchet louiid in another yard . and 3rd 
The miniature which was proved ui be in the possession ot the 
deceased on Friday, and was lound after the murder in the pos- 
session of the prisoner on faunday 1 htse are the three facts 
to be relied on for conneciing the prisonei with this transaction. 
First, as to the cloak, Mr. Tcrril. testified that he saw it on the 
prisoner at half past sever, or eight o'clock, and Mr. Furlong 
testifies that at hall past nice o'clock he was at hia simp with- 
ont it. It must then have been lett at some place in the inter- 
mediate time. If he had been at Mi's. Townsend's house after 
he parted with Terrill, he might have left it there eany in tno 
evening, and returned to Mr. Furlong's without it : 01 dec lie 
may have taken it home, and after he lett Mr Frnlcn ! 's he 
may have gone and got it. The cloak, however, was 'ound iu 
the yard adjoining the house in Thomas street, sprean out, 
where it was dropped by Borne person. Further, Mrs Town- 
send testifies, a3 do also hei girls to precisely the same facts 
viz., that the prisoner came to their house at nine or ball ^ast 
nine o'clock, white Mr. Furlong testifies that he did not ;ea?e 
his store till half past ten o'clock. Ilia Ilmior considereo tne 
statement of Mr. Furlong as the proper one to be relied -<n 1,0 
the exclusion of those of Mrs. Townsend. How the cloak 
came in the yard, lie, however, could only hypothetical 
account for. As to the hatchet, he said, it was sworu to oy 
Mr. Hoxie's patter; it had been taken from the store on the 
Wednesday previous to the murder, found in the yard of Mrs. 
Townsend on Sunday morning with the string round it, and not 
missed by the porter until Monday moaning His hon'r then 
attempted to furnish a satisfactory solution of this matter, As 
to the miniature, he stated the facts provt-d in relation to that ; 
bo with the fire, the discovery of ■ (he fire; the calling of the 
watch to extinguish it, the conlradtctory statements cf Mrs. 
Townsend and her girls with that of the black girl, &c. ; all 
of which circumstances he stated and commented upon with 
some severity, as regarded the females who testified ; but he 
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admitted Unit some of the circumstances were enveloped in a 
mystery difficult to be unravelled. The result of his Honor's 
convictions was generally adverse to the credibility of the 
female witnesses against the prisoner. He concluded by 
charging the jury that if [hey entertained any reasonable doubt 
of the guilt of the prisoner, those doubts were the property of 
the prisoner, they were bound to acquit him ; but if they were 
without a reasonable doubt of his guilt they should find him 
guilty. 

His Honor closed his charge at half past twelve o'clock, 
when the jury retired to their ciiamber, and in about ten min- 
utes returned into the court with a verdict of Not Guilty. 

As soon as the verdict was announced, the court-house rang 
with loud and reiterated plaudits, which the officers were for 
some time unable to suppress. The prisoner was then formally 
discharged from custody. 



THE END. 

The result of Robinson's trial astonished many. There is no 
doubt but that the evidence was strongly against him, and how 
the jury arrived at a verdict of acquittal was a matter of much 
surmise S^mo asserted that the jury had been bribed ; while 
others laid bribery at the door of officials high in the confidence 
of the community. These assertions may or may not have had 
some foundation ; or it may have been that the jury had really 
arrived at their conclusion from a conscientious conviction of 
the prisoner's innocence. 

As to what became of Robinson after the trial, it appears 
that he left New York and settled in Texas, where he married, 
and became the father of a large family. He is now dead, 
and gone before that tribunal where his guilt or innocence has 
been fully determined, and the measure of his reward or pun- 
ishment justly awarded. 
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JOHN C. COLT.- 



HIS TRIAL AND CONVICTION FOR THE MURDER OF SAMUEL ADAMS IN 

THE YEAR 1841. SKETCH OF THE MURDE.EER AND HIS VICTIM. 

THE EVIDENCE FOR AND AGAINST THE PEIoONER IN FULL. — EXCIT- 
ING INCIDENTS OF THE TRIAL.— THE HEAD OF THE MURDERED 
MAN EXHIBITED IN OPEN C1UKT.— INTERESTING EXAMINATION OF 
CAROLINE HKKBHAW, COLt's MISTRESS.— -THE VERDICT. — ATTEMPTS 
TO RELEASE COLT FROM JAIL- — INCIDENTS OF H1B PRISON LIFE. — 
SUICIDE OF THE UNFORTUNATE MAN ON THE DAY SET DOWN FOR 
HIS EXECUTION. — THE TOMBS ON FIRE, &0. AC. 

It was only four years after the mnrder of Helen Jewett, that the 
citizens of New-York were again startled by another assassination, 
equally appalling in its character, causing intense excitement among 
all classes of the community. The perpetrator of the deed was 
John C. Colt, a teacher <if book-keeping, and brother of the well- 
known Colonel Samuel Colt, of patent revolver notoriety. His vic- 
tim was Samnel Adams, a printer, both residents of New- York. 

The atroeity of the deed or any of the palliating circumstances 
which may have surrounded if, is not a fit subject for us to dilate 
upon. We will leave the public to form their estimate in this con- 
nection on reading the report oF the trial, which follows this pre- 
liminary sketch, together with the statement of th'e prisoner, which 
was read in court by his counsel, Mr. Robert Emmett. 

John 0. Colt was born in Hartford, Conn., and at the time of the 
murder was about thirty-two years of age. He lived with his mis- 
tress, Caroline Heoshaw, at No. 42 Monroe street in this city, and 
occupied a room for his business in the granite building comer 
of Broadway and Chambers street, now the well-known Delmonico's. 
Few wlio to-day enter this celebrated establishment are aware of 
the fact that within its walls was enacte'd one of toe most remark- 
able tragedies of the nineteenth century. 

No human eye other than that of him who did the deed, wit- 
nessed the killing of Mr. Adams ; but from the evidence brought 
forward on the trial, and the statements of Colt, there seemed t-> be 
no doubt as to the manner in which the unfortunate deceased was 
hurried into eternity. 

It appears that Adams and Colt had business transactions, the 
,'ormei being engaged in printing a work on book-keeping for the 
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latter. A small bill of some fifty or sixty dollars was due to 
Adams by the prisoner, and on the seventeenth of September, 1841, 
he called at the latter's place of business, corner of Broadway and 
Chambers street, in relation thereto. Colt's statement of the affair 
is that words came between himself and Adams as to the correct- 
ness of the bill. Adams called Colt a liar, when the latter resented 
the insult by shipping the former in the face. A scuffle then ensued. 
Adams seized Colt by the throat, and matters began to look 
Berime Colt, fearing lor his life (according to his own Statement) 
streteued out his. hand for a hatchet, which lay near, and struck 
Adams a heavy blow on the forehead, which levelled the unfortu- 
nate man to the floor, and he died in a few minutes, Colt was now 
at a loss what to do. He left his room and locked the door, 
wending hist steps to the City Hotel, where his brother, Samuel 
Colt, then stopped, to whom he intended to impart his secret, and 
consult as to his future movements. Samuel Colt was in the bar- 
room speaking to some friends, and he desired John to go up tj 
his room, and he would rejoin him in a few minutes. Tbeorisoner 
waited some time, but his brolhcv not making Ins appearance, ne 
t urried back to the corner of Load way and Chambers s'v^et 
The body lay there covered with blood. He took a large -box 
'-.rammed the body into it, wrapped in a piece of canvas, tying up 
the legs close to the trunk, and then scattered salt and saw dust 
over all. There were marks of blood upon the wall and flooring 
which he washed off, and poured ink upon them, so that they could 
not be noticed. He remained in the room until late at m<;ht. when 
he returned to his home in Monroe street. Next morning at nine 
o'clock he hastened to his place of business, procured a carman, and 
sent the box, which he had previously nailed up, on board the 
steamer Kalamazoo, lying at the foot of Maiden Lane. The bos 
was directed to a gentleman in St. Louis, by way of New Or- 

Adams being missed by his family, inquiries were made, and it 
was ascertained that he was last seen going inlo the apartments of 
Colt. Those wlio occupied rooms in the building, had heard suspi- 
cious noises in Colt's room, the day of Mr. Adams' disappearance. 
These incidents, together with the fact of tbe body being found 
boxed up on board the Kalamazoo, led to the arrest of Colt. 

Atrial, took place, winch we append in full, as reported m a news- 
paper of that date. The jury, believing that Colt committed the 
murder wilfully, and not crediting the pica of self-defence which he 
set up, convicted him, and he was sentenced to be hung ; but the 
law was robbed of its victim, as on the day set down for his execu- 
tion, Colt committed suicide by stabbing himself fo the heart with 
a dagger, furnished him for the purpose by some of his Mends. 
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THE TRIAL. 



At twelve o'clock, on Thursday, the 21st of January, 18 2, 
two day a having been occupied in procuring a jury, the trial 
ot Cot was commenced in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, be- 
roie Judge .Kent. The indictment set forth the facta that John 
(j Coil *,n the 17th ot September, 1841, being instigated by the 
dbvi'., &c, made an assault with a hatchet on the person of Sam- 
i,e- A Jams ana inflicted a wound on the right side of his head, 
of which wcnr.il the said Samuel Adams then and there died. 

■' ii is for yen ger.tlerr.en," said the clerk, addressing the ju- 
ry, " oy the evidence which will be presented, to say whether 
the prisoner was guilty or not guilty, as charged by this indict- 
ment. 

Mi Smith, Aasistant District Attorney, then rose and pre- 
sented the particulars of the charge to the jury. It is the first 
time in my iiie, said he, 1 have been engaged on the part ot 
the people in a case affecting life and death. It is a painful 
task for me, for you, and for all here present, to perform, btit 
one that is necessary. You have been selected out of a large 
number because you have declared yourselves as having no 
bias Xou. will give the evidence such weight as' you think it 
entitled to. Tou are not to allow your sympathies to he im- 
properly exercised. We may feel them, but the jury box is not 
tht piaee for -their display. The prisoner has been charged 
with the commission of murder, and such a murder, too, pro- 
b&bi? as is unparalleled in the annals of crime. You are bound 
taithfuiiy to pasa between the people and the prisoner. On the 
J 7th oi September Samuel Adams was seen for the last time 
by bit. friends. The prisoner and Adams had dealings by which 
the reiaticn of debtor and creditor existed between them. Mr. 
Colt had made an arrangement with Adams for the printing of 
a work which he had written on book keeping. It was in re- 
lation to a bnl which Colt owed Adtuns that the latter called 
on the former en the day ot the murder. [The circumstances 
attending the discovery of the body were then alluded to by 
Mr. Smith] The counsel on the opposite side .would, no 
doubt, endeavor to palliate the crime, but the violent character 
of the prisoner, which would be shown by the trial, and the 
contrary one of the deceased, left but little doubt that the inur- 
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der was wilful and premeditated. It was for the jury, how- 
ever, to pass upon the act, arid afford that justice which the na- 
ture of the evidence demanded. 

The District Attorney, Mr. Whiting, then proceeded to call 
his witnesses: 

Asa H. Wheeler sworn — was a teacher of writing and hook- 
keeping on the second floor of the granite building corner of 
Chambers street and Broadway. Was a married man and re- 
sided in 30th street ; became acquainted with the prisoner in 
18-38, when he came to shew witness a system of book-keeping. 
On the 2d August last witness occupied two rooms, and the 
prisoner requested hi in to let one of them tor six weeks; he did 
so; the rooms adjoing each other, and the entrance was on 
Chambers street; there was an entry way at the head of the 
stairs, running parallel with Chambers street towards Broadway, 
there were three or four rooms between the stairs and Broad 
way; Colt's room was the second door; the door swung in ; 
witness' own room was at the corner, and there were folding 
doors between that and the one occupied by Colt ; Mr. Riley 
had occupied the room previous to Colt having it; there was 
a lock on the dour and it opened into Colt's room ; the room 
had oife window in it on Chambers street; had seen in the 
room a few chair?, a table, a box, and a trunk; the box was 
about three feet in length, and eighteen inches in width and 
height ; it generally stood on the left hand side as you entered 
the room, the table .stood on the west corner, right hand 
side a3 you went in. [A diagram was here shown witness, 
which he stated to be a correct one.] The window was op 
pnsito to the door ; frequently met the prisoner in the 
hall and went into each other's rooms; in witness' room 
there was a writing de.ik, about seven feet by four, which, at the 
time Mr. Adams was missed stood against the folding door ; 
there was another against the wall m Chambers street, extend 
ing from one window to the other; there was also-ono from the 
corner of Chambers street window to the second one in Broad 
way ; chairs were used to the Chambers street table and Jong 
benches for the Broadway one; there was a secretary in the 
recess between the fire piaoe and the door, which witness occu- 
pied ; did not have any professional controversy, but some words 
had occurred between ns, owing to my asking Mr. Colt for my 
rent; I told him it was* not worth while to get wrathy about it ; 
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he settled by giving mo some books, and we became on familiar 
terms again : next evening, after my scholars went away, Mr. 
Colt came into my room ; lie was to pay me $10 at the end of 
four weeks, and $5 more at the end of the six— making fifteen 
dollars in all— so that I suppose it was about the 4th ot Septem- 
ber: no unpleasant words passed between ns from the time; 
the time for his leaving had expired on the 13th ; I was anxious 
to get the room in my possession ; on asking him he requested 
to stay a week longer, which I agreed lo ; on Fnday, the 17th 
of September I arrived at my room about half past 2 ; was 
seated at my desk writing in the Broadway corner ol the 
room; was alone for some time ; then entered a pupil of mine 
about 1 1> years of age. The young man s name was Seignclte ; 
about quarter past 3, 1 heard a noise like the clashing ol toils ; 
it was momentary, and 1 heard a vio'em iai. oti the floor . the 
young man exclaimed.— " what is thai K" 1 taid 1 did not 
know ; I went into the Jia.lt and listeno.l at Mr. Co,* s door, but 
all was still : 1 looked into the kevlio'e bu< found thai the diop 
was down inside, there was simply a ray ot Ugh* through 1 
had my pen in my hand placed it in the feeyho.e and slid the 
drop on one side ; I there saw. in about the centre oi the room, 
close by the wall on the west side, a person in his shirt sleeves, 
in a position as if bending down over something. [The witness 
described the position, the left knee appeared tc be resting on 
something, and the arms slightly moving up and down as a per 
son would be in the act of sawing ) On a table I observed two 
black hats; the person remained in the recumbent position 
about ten minutes : lie put something on the tabie, which 1 did 
not see, and returned to the same position : J then cailed the 
young man to stand in my door and watch Mr Colt; door till 1 
went up stairs to find Mr, Adams, the owner ot the building, 
and procure advice or heip ; Mr Adams was not. in; f then 
called at several of the doors, but the occupants were not there, 
it being the hour for dinner. 1 called the keeper of the house, 
Mr LockJan, who with myself, endeavored lo look through the 
keyhole, but found the slide down and the room darkened 
again ; Mr Locklan appeared to be alarmed and agitated, but 
thought there could be nothing of the kind, and left me aione 
in the hall ; another ot my scholars then came in. to whom I 
related the circumstance, and rapped at the door, but found no 
answer, all being perfectly still ; I then, went softly down staira 
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and returned with a heavy walk, supposing that Mr. Colt would 
think it a friend, and would open the door; I rapped again, 
but no answer ; several more of my scholars came in soon after- 
Wards, to whom I told what had occurred ; we were in the room 
with the door open ; I sent one of the s-holars, Mr. D vinous, 
aftar an officer, who returned and said that the officers were 
♦hen engaged, but that one of them would be there in half an 
hour or less ; waited till candle light, when two of the scholars, 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Riley, went again after an officer. We con- 
tinued to watch the door ; tho officers sent word ba.;k that they 
would not dare to open the door, but we must keep watch ; I 
iemained in my room till 9 o'clock, and left it in the care of 
Mr. Demons, who was to remain. Heard no noise as of foils, 
io'id words,, or otherwise, after that time. The noise like foils 
clashing was momentary; previous to hearing the foils, there 
was a sound — a slight one — as ot people stamping on a carpeted 
floor. At nine o'clock I left with Mr. De'nooa. At half- 
past nine next morning I borrowed a key and went into Mr. 
Colt's room. He was absent; I only stepped one foot in and 
looked round ; I discovered the box was missing that had stood 
there, and that the floor had been scrubbed. The part where 
I supposed I saw the person the day previous was more 
{scrubbed than the rest; oil and ink had been spilt r.mnd the 
base of the floor, and thrown in ppots on the wall. I closed 
the door and went into ir,y room. The scrubbing had been 
more in the centre of the r<>oni,and was not qui!e dry. Locked 
the door again and returned the key to the owner. After being 
in my room about 30 minutes Colt rapped at my door. He in- 
quired ; f n:y key won id fit his door, as he had left his .it his 
house, and wished to enter his room. I told him I did not 
know, but he might try ; he did so. but it did not tit. He then 
commenced talking about h- ok keeping and writing, in which 
we were both engaged. He was very talkative indeed. At 
last 1 got an opportunity to say a word, and observed, "Mr. 
Colt, wliat noise was that in your rem yesterday afternoon?*' 
He replied, '■ You must be mistaken, aa I was out all the after- 
noon." I said there certainly was nui-e, as it had quite alarmed 
us. He said nothing more then, and went away. On Sunday 
I did not go to the office, and did not see him. On Monday, 
about half-past 10, 1 went to the office and was leaning against 
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the folding door, when Mr. Colt entered Ins room. lie com- 
menced singing, which was very uncommon. I had a piece of 
writing which Mr. Colt had spoken of, and took it into his 
room as an excuse. lie was smoking and had a bunch of 
matches in his chair. He asked me to smoke with him which 
I declined. He observed he had a very bad habit of smoking, 
doing so to a very great extent. He either said it caused him 
to spit blood, or he did it to prevent spitting blood, cannot say 
which ; there were 30 or 40 specks on the wall. In the course 
of conversation 1 referred a^ain to the noise. He said, "to 
tell you the troth, Mr. Wheeler, I upset my table, spilt my 
ink, and knocked down the books, making a deaced mass. I 
hope it didn't disturb you." On Saturday I called at the office 
of Mr. Adams, owner of the building, over my room, to ask 
his advice; he said it was a very delicate subject to meddle 
with, and we had better wait until we saw something in the 
papers. Colt and I met frequently in the hall during the 
week. On Tuesday I saw the iio:ue of Mr Adams' absence in 
the papers, and went to the house of Mr. Lane, in Catherine 
street, but couldn't see him. Left word, and Mr. Lane called 
on me at my room in company with Mr. Loud. He brought 
with him Mr. Adams' books. We examined them. We 
then went to the Mayor, and informed him of what we 
knew. I continued to meet Mr. Colt in the hall up to the 
time of his arrest. On Thursday lie urged me very politely to 
come into his room, as he wished to have some conversation 
on the subject of book-keeping, and obtain my advice as to the 
publishing of his work. Partly promised to go in, but did not. 
On Friday mcrning he invited me in again in a very friendly 
and urgent manner to come into his room. I was talking at 
the time with Mr. Barker, at the front door. Colt was ar- 
rested on Friday. 

Arzac Seignette, sworn — I am sixteen years of age ; reside at 
the corner of Fourth and Wooster streets; went to Mr. 
vVheeler's between half-past two and three, and took my seat 
at a desk facing Broadway, pretty nearly opposite the folding 
door Soon after going in I heard a kind of a rush, a sudden 
noise — it sounded as if you laid hold ot a man and threw him 
down without much trouble ; rose from my seat at about the 
same time with Mr. Wheeler, and 1 followed him ; he looked 
through the keyhole and returned (objected to). He then 
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went up stairs, while I kept watch at Celt's door. He returned 
■with Oakland; they talked together, and Mr. O. went away. 
I tried to look through tlte keyhole, but it was stopped up, 
About rive minutes bad elapsed since Mr. Wheeler had looked 
through. He went out, returned again, and went to the door 
a second time. Two persons came in who were strangers to 
me — ono of them was an Irishman — then Mr. Wood came in, 
and then Mr. Heinous ; the latter came in about hall-past four ; 
no person had gone into Colt's door, nor did I hear any voice 
in the room. (The witness, in answer to other questions, con- 
firmed Mr. Wheeler's testimony.) He left about halfp.ist 
three that evening ; had not Been Mr. Colt that day, and did 
not know him. 

By Mr. SeJde'n — That was the first day of my becoming a 
scholar. Where I sat was about e gbt feet from the Broad vny 
wall. He :rd the sound Jiko striking or. foils on crossing eac.i 
other. The fall followed immediately. Do not think tt was 
foils, but cannot compare it to anything else. Heard the noise 
and fall almost simultaneously, with a difference of about a 
second. Listened at the folding doors, and thought I heard i 
noise as of struggling, or something tike that. Alter trying to 
look through the keyholo, I returned into the room, and lis- 
tened at the fjiding door ; leaned on the de^k, and got as near 
to the door as I could — within about throe inches. 

By Mr. Whiting — I listened near the center of the folding 
doors, and thought I heard a slight shuffling, but it was very 
faint. I think it was the sound of a foot. . 

John Delnous sworn — I am twenty-six years of age, and a 
bookkeeper by profession ; reside at liJ9 Broadway. Was at 
Staten Island last summer, and told Mr. Wheeler that as 1 
could not got the room I wanted from my landlady, I would 
take the one occupied by Mr. Colt when he vacated it, which 
he agreed to do. Went to Wheeler's that afternoon, who told 
me what had happened. I at first laughed at it, till I jaw him 
go to the keyhole. I then listened at the folding door, but 
heard no noise whatever — everything being perfectly rmitt. 
Mr. Wheeler asked me to go for an officer, which 1 did. Bow- 
yer promised to come, but did not I went to my tea about 
six o'clock, and returned. Mr. Wheeler left about nine, after 
which I remained still for about half an hour. I then beard 
some one unlock Mr. Colts door from the inBide, come out, 
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lock it again, and go away. The person returned in about five 
umtut.es, and in about five minutes more 1 heard some one in 
Mr. Colt's room tearing something resembling cotton cloth ; 
the next sound was the rattling of water— after that, some per 
son scrubbing the floor very near the folding dooi, continually 
putting his cloth in the water and rinsing it. The next noise 
1 heard was about six o'clock nex,t morning, as of some person 
nailing a box, which sounded as if it was full. It was the first 
noise I heurd after I awoke, or it might have been the noise 
whick awakened ine. 1 heard a sawing as of a person sawing 
a hoard, immediately after the hammering. It then went to 
breakfast. This was about seven o'clock, and no person had 
opened the door from the time that I awoke. Was gone to 
breakfast about an hour. On coming jn, saw a box at the foot 
of the stairs, directed to some person in St. Louis, via New 
Orleans. It stood in the lower entry, about six feet from the 
door. The box was boarded up, the direction in writing, and 
seemed to be made with ink. The box was about three feet 
long, and two and a hail feet wide and deep. There was no 
box in the entry when I went to breakfast. Had seen Mr. 
Colt two or three times — once in his room, when I went to ask 
him about the key in the folding door. He said it was in the 
door, and pointed it out Saw him the Friday after the mur- 
der, when lie entered into conversation. He spoke of his own 
and other ey terns of bookkeeping ; also of different places he 
had been in— Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. The box 
was removed the same afternoon that I saw it in the entry. 

By Mr. Selden — Was not absent from Mr. Wheeler's after 
going there in the afternoon, except when I went to the police 
offiee, and when I went to tea. (Witness saw Messrs. Wood 
and Riley, and others that came in, as described by Mr. 
Wheeler) Returned from tea about half-past seven. The 
weather was rainy. The keyhole of the folding door is above 
the de.ik. It was stopped up After my return from tea, Mr. 
Wheeler knocked again at Colt's door, but there was no 
answer. Thinks it very difficult when the omnibusses are rat- 
tling by, and windows aie up to hear in Mr. Wheeler's room 
even loud talking going on in Mr. Colt's. 

Law Octon, sworn - I am keeper of the granite building cor- 
ner of Chambers Btieet and Broadway, .Reside in the third 
story. Am also sexton ot a Baptist church. Know the pris- 
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oner, but had very little acquaintance with the tenants. On 
the afternoon already alluded to, Mr. Wheeler came up stairs, 
and requested I should go down with him to Co't's room. 
Went down, and Mr. Wheeler applied his eye to the keyhole, 
and endeavored to look in Everything was quiet. Returned 
up stairs, and came down in about an hour, when Mr. Wheeler 
went again to Colt's door. Between seven and eight o clock 
next morning saw a box in the hull at the head of the first 
flight of stairs. It was a pine box, and stood on ow end- In 
a minute or two Colt came out of Ids room, laid hold of the 
box, and took it down stairs. He throw it over on its side, 
dragged it to the Etairs, and slid it down, going before it, and 
placing his shoulder against the box to prevent it going too 
fast. It caught in going down, when lie pressed his shoulder 
heavily again -it it, and raised u;i the lower end. I went up 
stairs; returned in about seven minutes, when the box was at 
the foot of the stairs, afld Colt standing at the door. lie had 
no coat or vest on, but was in his shirt sleeves. He seemed to 
look out for a carman. - The box was directed to some person ; 
saw the word " New Orleans " on it ; the direction seemed to 
have been done with a kind of blue ink. Colt did not say any 
thing when he was getting the box down stairs. Never saw 
the box before, and have not st-en it since, (The witness then 
underwent a long cross-examination by Mr. Selden, but no- 
thing was elicited beyond a description of the building and the 
tenants occupying it.) 

Richard Barstow sworn — I am a carman, 34 years of age, 
and reside at 3U2 17th street ; saw Mr. Colt in Chambers street, 
near Church, the morning of the 18th of September, between a 
quarter to nine and nine o'clock ; I came down Hudson street 
into Chambers and was coming through the latter ; saw a man 
looking roun'd as for some one ; he beckoned to me and asked 
me if 1 was engaged.: 1 toid him not particularly ; he stepped 
into the street to me ; asked him what he wanted ; he said he 
wanted a box to be taken to the foot of Maiden Lane ; as that 
was on my way I agreed to take it ; there was a spring cart 
opposite to the door, standing sideways, with the head towards 
Broadway ; backed my horse u» to it ; the pmsoncr was dressed 
m black ; he went in and 1 followed , he went a few steps up 
and pointed to the box ; it lay alongside of the 'balusters ; do 
pot recollect. his saying a word. The carman that was there 
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with the spring cart took hold of the box with me, and we took 
it up and put it on my cart ; Colt stood there while we were do- 
ing it ; I went back and asked him to what vessel I was to carry 
it. He said he did not know the name of the vessel, but it waa 
at the foot of Maiden Lane, and he would go with me. From 
time to time sis I was going, I looked back to see if lie followed 
me. He did so. I went down Broadway and Maiden Lane. I 
had noticed the direction, and supposed the box was goiug on 
board a vessel for Nuw Orleans. Stopped opposite a ship bound 
for there, and pointed to the vessel to know if that was the one, 
and he nodded assent. I backed up my cart. The vessel waa 
the Kalamazoo. The weather was rainy and the box very 
dirty, and had to be cleaned offbefore it was put down below. 
Dropped the box on the wharf the same as I would a box of 
sugar. Colt handed me two and sixpence, and I took it and 
cleared out. If he had asked me the price, I should have 
charged him three shillings, but supposed I would have mora 
trouble to get the other sixpence out of him than it was worth. 
[Prisoner laughed.] In about a week afterwards saw the same 
box again in the hold of the Kalamazoo. Had to work very 
hard before we got it ; it was opened, and contained a dead 
body. The box was then closed and I presume carried to|the 
dead house. Did not see it again. The box was fonnd down 
in the forward hatch. I was engaged from the first in removing 
the other boxes to find it. It was near the ground tier. The 
marks were still on it, very fresh. They were made with blue 
ink. 

Thomas Russel sworn — I am a carman by profession ; on the 
18th of September last, when at the corner of Chambers street 
&nd Broadway, where I am employed, I saw the other carman 
come to the door of the granite building, and assisted him to 
put a box on his cart ; Mr. Colt was there ; did not take par- 
ticular notice of the direction of the "box; saw there was a 
large G to it ; saw it again on Snnday the 20th ; did not know 
the carman that took it ; on the 25th was asked by the officers 
if I knew him; I replied that I did not, but thought I would 
know the horse ; went in pursuit of him, and found him; we 
were then questioned as to size of the box and the description ; 
went down to the ship Kalamazoo together, and saw the chief 
mate ; the bills of lading for that day were examined, and we 
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commenced a search; the box wa3 hoisted to the middle deck; 
saw it opened ; first saw the awning, but on account of the 
Bten::h 1 left, and went on the upper deck ; saw the box hoisted 
on deck and over the side ; did not see the body; when the 
box was opened the stench was so great I was compelled to 
leave. 

Mr. Godfrey sworn — I am superintendent of car:s; the 
mayor asked me if I could find out the cart spoken of on this 
trial; spoke to Russel, who thought he could tell the horse; 
went with him to search and found the carman at Peck Slip ; 
asked him. if he recotlec ed about it ; he replied that he did ; 
went on board the Kalamazoo and saw the chief mate ; asked 
him to iet me see the bills of lading; got an order to take out 
the cargo, and the officers were directed to assemble at the 
mayor's office. On Sunday morning about nine o'clock, with 
a lot of stevedores we commenced taking out the cargo ; when 
near the box Mr. liaratow recognized it; we hoisted it up be- 
tween decks, knocked off the lid and took out the awning, 
when we discovered a dead body ; there was a rope round his 
neck, and passed down round his legs, and his knees drawn 
down towards his head — his face was up ; examined it, and 
supposed there was salt on the breast and body ; the body was 
not taken out on hoard the ship. The chief mate then threw 
some chloride of lime over it, and the box was nailed up a^ain. 
Put it on the cart and carried it to the dead house, opened it 
there and saw tiie dead body again. Was there when they 
commenced lifting it out. The mayor sent for me, and I left. 
The box was directed to It, P. Gross, St Louis, to the care of 
Mr. Gray, .New Orleans. The salt on the body was partly dis- 
solved ; saw the breast ; the body had a slnrt on, which Mr. 
Mulligan, I believe, the deputy coroner, tore open; the body 
had a greenish cast to it, as usual, when the flesh became mor- 
tified ; »as in and out of the dead house during the examina- 
tion of the body, but did not pay much attention to it; the 
body was taken out of the box and put on a board, and a person 
washed it oft ; the stench was great, and the man was paid 
Bix dollars for washing it off. Oceans of people have offered 
to bet me that Colt would be cleared ; one last week, and, two 
this week ; Mr. Kelpm is one ;■ probably a thousand persons 
offered to bet, but I told them I had nothing to do with it ; 
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cannot say whether the people have been sent to me or other- 
wise. 

The District- Attorney then read the examination of the mate 
of the ship, who confirmed the testimony already given. Cult 
was pointed out to him, and he had an indistinct recollection 
of his countenance. Gave the man that accompan : ed the box 
to the vessel a receipt. The box was put into the hold exactly 
as it came to the vessel, and was not touched again until taken 
out by order of the mayor. The box he saw in the dead house 
was the samci He threw the chloride of lime over the box 
before ho left the vessel. 

Abncr Milligan sworn — I am deputy coroner. The witness 
saw about two quarts of common salt in the box, also a black 
dress coat which had been cut or torn, also a stock which had 
been cut, and was smeared with blood on both sides, part of 
an awning, two pieces of matting about eighteen inches square, 
and some oakum ; the coat and stock were underneath the 
body, the others with the body, folded in ; the body had noth- 
ing on it but a shirt ; the neck was drawn down to the knees 
by a rope. 

By Mr. Sclden — The salt was mixed in with the clothes; dis- 
covered it before the chloride of lime was thrown in ; the body 
was examined by Drs. Oilman and Kissam; there was a small 
ring on the left hand, which the coroner took off. The coat 
appeared to have been a new one, but it was much cut and torn. 
Everything inside of the box appeared to be damp. Decompo- 
sition had taken place, and there were white worms inside of it. 
Had the things found in the box washed. About a pound of 
chloride of lime was thrown into the box. The cleaning of the 
body took place in the presence of several individuals, from the 
beginning to the end of it. The whole of the box has been pre- 
served. The stock was cut in two in front, the buckle remain- 
ing fast. Saw no wound except that on the head. The articles 
found in the box were cleaned by a young man named E. D. 
Warner, an apothecary, lie cleansed them with a process to 
destroy the putrid matter. The articles were placed in a cell 
at the Halls of Justice, and a solution thrown upon them ; also 
several pails of Water. They smell offensive still, never having 
been removed since the first day. 

Robert IT. Morris, Mayor, sworn— I was applied to on Thurs- 
day, the twenty-third, in relation to the murder of Samuel 
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Adams. On the evening after, a statement bad been made to 
me by three gentlemen, that something wrong had transpired at 
the granite building. I went over to the building,and examine*' 
several persons, among them the keeper. I then associated Jus- 
tice Taylor with me, who, on Friday morning, took depositions, 
and issued a warrant against Mr, Colt. I was induced, from 
something that had been told me, to go to the room in person ; 
and Justice Taylor, A. M. C. Smith, another officer, and myself, 
went to the budding in order to arrest Mr. Colt. Mr C.'s door 
was loeked, arid a label left on it that he would be back soon. 
One of the officers was stationed at the head, and the other at 
the foot ot the stairs, and Justice Tayjor and myself went into 
Mr. Wheeler's room. Mr. Colt came to his door and was 
arrested. I told Mr. Colt who I was, and told him I wished to 
sec h:m in his room. We all went in and closed the door; I 
told him that ho was arrested on suspicion of having killed Mr. 
Adams; the officers proceeded to search him to see if he had 
any weapons ; the prisoner assisted in the search, and seemed 
disposed to yield everything. I then showed him the affidavits 
on which the arrest was founded ; he was taken to my office at the 
hall, when Mr. Seldcn was sent for, also the prisoner's brother : the 
former tame, but the tatter was out of town ; Mr. Colt was then 
committed to prison; I sent an advertisement to the pajujrs, 
asking any carman Who had carried such a box from the Inula 
mg to the slip, to give notice at my office, and succeeded in G Till- 
ing him : I went to the coroner's office, and learned particulars 
as to llie marks, and on Sunday morning we got the box out ; I 
assisted as did all the officers, in getting out the cargo, and was 
there when the box was opened ; was not sufficiently near toob- 
sene if there had been salt in it, but was close enough to see 
that there was a dead body in it. 

By Mr Selden — Did not hear anything about the salt till af- 
ter the coroner's inquest ; the box was bottom upwards in the 
hold, and the direction damp, as if blood and matter had 
oozed through. The two things were started simultaneously, 
to find the box, and to find Mr. Colt's residence ; Justice Taylor 
took charge of one branch, and X the other ; Colt's residence 
waa ascertained on Saturday ; we moved with as much sccresy 
as possible, in order to prevent a knowledge of these proceedings 
coming to the parties. 
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Thomas Taylor, sworn — I am a police magistrate, attached to 
the upper police office ; on Thursday received a note from the 
Mayor to meet him at hia office ; we took depositions, and went 
to Mr. Colt's room, who was absent ; he soon came, and was ar- 
rested. I read to him the affidavits. In consequence of remarks 
made by Mr. Colt, got down the keeper and examined him on 
oath. Dr. Chilton came and endeavored to ascertain the char- 
acter of the spots on- the wall. Samuel Colt came to the Mayor's 
office on Saturday morning, and told me that the residence of 
his brother was forty-two some street, and 'he thought Thomas 
street, but was not sure, and thought if I went to the City Ilotel 
with him, he could tell me certainly. Went to 42 Thomas street, 
and inquired for Mrs. Colt, and was introduced to a young wo 
man who was called such. I asked her what apartments Mr. 
Colt occupied, and where his trunk was ; she drew from a recess 
in a room in the third story the trunk that is now in court. It 
was opened in his presence in the police office ; found some 
things in it; among them a book, with several names in it ; also 
some stamps, with " Colt's Eook-Keeping" on them ; also eards 
for his lectures. There was also a watch. The Mayor and my- 
self, in consequence of information, took the watch to a watch 
case manufacturer in John street, and also to Piatt & Brothers, 
in Maiden Lane. 

By Mr. Selden — The spots on the wall were larger near the 
centre, opposite the folding doors, than anywhere else. "We 
took np a piece of the floor near the folding do>r, on account 
of a dark spot there. It was taken away by Dr. Chilton. Saw 
one place more scrubbed than the rest. From the Mayor's 
office, Mr. Colt was carried to the upper police prison. In a 
day or two afterwards he was taken to the Halls of Justice. 
"Was present when the box was opened on board the ship, but 
did not observe anything like salt adout. it. Colt and the wo- 
man were both at the police office, but did not observe that 
they said much to each oiher. TVm.d at Monroe strett, besides 
the trunk, a carpet bag, which is here ; everything is in it now, 
except a piece of newspaper, wliich I gave to Mr. Clinton 
(objected to). The shirt here shewn waa also found at the 
house; it is marked "J. C. Colt, No. 5." Both of the wrist- 
hands were off. There is no name or mark upon anything but 
what I have mentioned. 

By Mr. Sclden— -The shirt was neither in the carpetbag nor 
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tlie trunk. Got the key from the female and wished her to 
open the trunk, but she declined, when we took her to the 
poline office, and opened it in presence of her and Mr. Colt. 
The room in Monroe street was a small one, and the trunk was 
in the entry. The carpet-bag did not appear to contain any 
clothing, but small pieces of rags and boots; it is a sort of 
"receivable " bag. The piece of paper was about in the mid- 
dle of the bag. 1 think it was a portion of the Sun. The 
watch found in the trunk was not wrapped in paper. 

The Mayor recalled — A^tcr Mr, Colt's room was locked up, 
the key was brought to me, and I took from the room 'such 
articles as I tliought would be necessary on the trial. They 
are here in the same situation as when I first took them. There 
are Borne pieces of cloth, pieces of towel, and pieces of a shirt, 
which were taken' from a trunk in Mr. Colt's room ; also pieces 
of a handkerchief, and a pamphlet, which, by request of Mr. 
Emmett, I put my initials on at the time — also four efamps of 
Colt's bookkeeping, which are here present; a ball of twine, 
which Mr. Emmett also asked me to take- charge of — some 
papers, some letters, a receipt, two pocket hooks, (nearly 
empty) whi. h I merely took because they were pocket- hi .oka. 

By Mr. Belden— Mr. Colt was in custody at the time. L put 
padlocks on both of the doors, (as evidence liad been presented 
to me that one of them had been entered by a key that did 
not belong to it), and kept the keys for some time. In one of 
the pocket bo<>ks was a paper, endorsed, " Hair of Sarah Colt, 
my mother; Margaret Colt, and Mary Colt, deceased." There 
was also a package containing' documents endorsed, " My 
little old aunt," different numbers ; also some two or three let- 
ters from some individuals, a discharge for John C. Colt from 
the marine service, dated Connecticut — (the prisoner appeared 
to be very much depressed during this examination, leaning 
his elbow on the back part of his counsel's chair, with his 
hands over his eyes). 

By the District Attorney — There were a great many other 
articles f mnd in the room, several papers and books; also a 
'hatchet, which is here shewn, (it was a perfectly new shingle 
hatchet, apparently very sharp) — found no rope in the room. 

David Kelso, sworn — I am thirty-eight years of age. Reside 
at 42 Monroe street. Am a pilot. Became acquainted with 
Colt in the middle of May last. He came to board with my 
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sister-in-law, who lives there. He had a lady, whom he called 
Mrs, Colt. They messed with the family and occupied a front 
room in the third story. They had two black trunks and a 
leather bag, which I assisted him in taking up stairs. One of 
the trunks stood in a recess in the entry. "Was not home when 
Justice Taylor came. The prisoner at the bar is the same 
man. 

By Mr. Selden — My business requires me to be absent a 
great deal. Have often seen the trunk in the entry. 

Dr. Chilton sworn — I am practicing jihysician. "Was called 
to the room of Mr. Colt, corner of Broadway and Chambers 
streets. Saw spots on the wall, some of them an eighth of an 
inch in diameter. I preserved them for examination. Did 
hot observe any on the base. Tbere were an immense number 
of spots on the folding doors. Also took the hatchet, which 
was placed in my charge : also a ph-ce of the floor, laving a 
stain on it. Tliut was all I took ;;t the time. I applied the test, 
and tlio spots proved to bave been blood. Blood was on the 
hammer side of the hatehet, which had been inked over, as also 
on the handle, near the eye of the hatchet, which had been 
inked. Examined the spot on the piece of floor, which proved 
to be blood ; oil had been thrown round the base of the floor, 
under which was blood. There was also a piece of newspaper, 
which had much stains upon it. It was opened, and showed 
much blood on it, and was also much torn. It was part of the 
ftew York Herald of Juno 13, 1841. Applied the tests to this, 
too, and found the spots to be blood. A key and pen-knil'e 
was also subsequently handed me by an officer, but I did not 
perceive any blood on them. 

Mercy Octon (a light colored woman), sworn — I am the 
wife of Law Octon. Knew the prisoner well. Was in 
the room lie occupied after Mr. "Wheeler received the 
key hack, and cleaned oat the room. Mr. Colt asked me on 
the sixteenth of September to lend him a saw. He did not say 
what he wanted of it. It was a little after four in the after- 
noon. I had not spoken to h'm more than to pass the day 
when 1 met him. I lent him the saw [a common hand saw]. 
I took it to his room. 

Dr. Gilman, swom-— I am ft practicing physician. Exam- 
ined the body of Mr. Adams. It was on a Sunday. I was re- 
quested by the coroner to go to the dead-house and osaminu a 
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dead body. I went in company with Dr. Kissam. I there 
found the body of a man very much decayed. The body was 
lying upon a table, and alongside of the table was a box, from 
which they told me the body had been taken. The body was 
tied with a. r<>pe around the knees and carried to the head. 
The thighs were strongly bent up, and the head a little bent 
forward. The body was excessively offensive, and covered 
with vermin. Alter observing the general appearance of it, 
had the rope cut, and the body extended. We then proceeded 
to make an examination of something that appeared about the 
head. The sknil was fractured in several different places. 
The right side of the forehead, the socket of the eye, and a 
part of the cheek bono were broken in. On the left side the 
fracture was higher up. The brow had escaped, but above that 
the forehead was beaten in. The two fractures communicated 
on the center of the forehead, so that the whole of the forehead 
was beaten in, also the i iglit eye, and a part of the right 
cheek. On the other side of the head, directly above the ear, 
there was a fracture, with depression of the bone — it was not 
detached, it was dented in. This fracture was quite small, 
There was iilso a fracture on the left side of the head, a little 
behind and above the car, in which there was a round, clean 
hole, so that yon might put your linger through it. T.iere was 
no fracture on the back part of the head. Two pieces, about 
the size of the head of an ordinary nail, were chipped or scaled 
off; it was the part of the skull termed the occiput. The head 
was so much decayed that the scalp could bo removed from 
the bone by a rub of the linger. Examined the cavity of the 
skull ; found nothing hot some, pieces of bone, some of the size 
of half a dollar. Examined the body — one of the legs, I think 
the left one, showed a dark mark near the instep, hut whether 
from an old sore or a Mow I conld not tell. There was a gold 
ring on one of the fingers, which we took off. Measured the 
body — it was live ieet r.ine and a halt' inches in length. The 
body was that of rather a stout but not a fat man. The hair 
was long and black. There was a small place on the back of 
the head from which the scalp was detached; but such was 
also the case where the fractures occurred. Cannot say de- 
ceased was any way bald. The whiskers were very email. 
The sore was hard, dry, and Almost perfectly black. The rope 
passed from one knee to the other, and then to the head. All 
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the blows on the head could readily have been made by the 
hatchet here produced, except tho round hole, which, I con- 
fess, I am at a loss to see how it could have been made by it, 
but it might have been so. Do not think the sound in giving 
such blows would resemble the clashing of foils. Ilave never 
been in an adjoining room when foils have been struck. There 
must at least have been five blows given — perhaps a good 
many. If a ball had been fired from an air gun, it might liave 
made such a hole as that in the head, and a person receiving it 
would be instantaneously killed, and unable to make any noise. 
Did not find any ball in the skull. A single blow from a 
hatchet, sufficiently strong to drive in the skull, as we found it, 
would prevent a person from crying out. The person would 
not probably bleed much. There would be more blood from 
such a blow than from a pistol ball. 

By Mr. Seldcn — The outer skin of the surface first changes 
color and decays, then tho brain, which becomes a semi-fluid. 
The wounds ■on the right side of the face and the skull must 
have been made by more than one blow, unless struck by the 
head of a large axe. The wounds were probably done by a 
blunt instrument (the hatchet shown has a hammer on one 
side). The blow on the back part of the skull may have been 
done by a sharp instrument or by a blunt one. The upper 
part of the cneek bone was beaten back, as if from a front 
blow. Cannot reconcile the idea of a hole in the head being 
made by the hatchet ; a large nail being driven into the skull 
would leave such an appearance. Examined the body before 
It had been cleaned. There were vermin ;.bout the body, and 
lime, but I saw nothing else. Heard observation there about 
salt, but saw nothing of it. The examination continued from 
one to two hours. Saw the body two or three limes that day, 
but not afterwards. [A. human skull was shown, also n bust, 
from which Dr. Gilman described the situation of the wounds.] 
Have teen a skull in which the back part has been .an inch 
thick. Tho brain would not bleed very profusely on a fracture 
of the skull. I omitted to mention on the direct examination 
another wound that was observable. It was a fracture of the 
lower jaw on the right side, about an inch from the centre of 
the c! i in. If cut with a sharp knife, wounds at this point 
would bleed freely, but they did not appear to have been made 
with such. Blood would cease to flow after life was extinct, 
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except from gravity power, and then very slightly. The hole 
was round, with slightly ragged edges, and similar to what 
would have lieen made by a ball. 

Dr. Ivissam, sworn— Heard the examination of Dr. Gilman. 
Saw and examined the body he described. The features were 
not recognizable. Do not know that the hole in the side of the 
head could have been made by a hatchet — would rather sup- 
pose, as Dr. Gilman observed, it resembled what would have 
been made by a nail. Never saw a wound in the head that 
had been made by a ball. Had this been a ball hole, would 
suppose it to have looked more regular. Examined the body 
before it was washed, and saw nothing that looked like salt. 
Chloride- of lime had been thrown on the bnx. Saw no wounds 
except those on the head and the remains of what appeared to 
have been one on the left temple. Think the wounds, other 
than the hole, could have been made with the hatchet. Those 
on the right side of the head could have been made by a sin- 
gle blow from the side of the hatchet, and that on the left by 
one blow from the hammer -side. The skull of deceased was 
about of the ordinary thickness; that part where the hole 
appeared is generally thin. The forehead on the left side was 
not broken directly through. 

By Mr. Whiting — The blow on the right side would have 
etruck a man down, and instantly caused death. The wound 
on the left side might have been produced by a very heavy fall. 
,Do not think a person oonld receive sucli a blow on one side 
and then turn the other. Cannot say how the hole was made. 
It was a circular bole, with broken edges. It is barely possible 
the wound was made with the hatchet. Thinks there might 
have been considerable blood. 

By Mr. Seldeii — My impression is that on such a blow beinc 
given there would be an immediate relaxation of power. Have 
heard of increased muscular action being caused on receipt 
of a gun shot wound, but have seen nothing of it. A wound 
of the kind would create at once an insensibility. The doctor 
underwent further examination, confirmatory of what had al- 
ready been said. 

Dr. Archer, coroner, Bworn — Witness examined the body 
and described the wounds. Took a ring from the finger of 
Showed it to Mrs. Adams at the time. Thinks 
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it unlikely that a blow from the hatchet would have made the 
hole m the head. 

By Mr. Selden— Was on board the vessel when the box waa 
opened, and also at the dead house. Saw nothing that looked 
like salt. Thinks it' there had been I would have Been it. 

By Mr, Whiting — Assisted Mr. Milligan in removing the 
body. Thinks their labors were about equally divided. Ex- 
amined the box afier the body was removed— there was part 
of an awning, a coat, stock, pieces of mat, and oakum ; saw no 
appearance of anything else. The stock was rait. through, and 
there was a corresponding cut about the lower jaw, 

Mrs. Adams, widow of the murdered man, attended by her 
father, was then placed upon the stand ; she was dressed in 
deep mourning, and seemed calm and composed. 

Emel'me 13. Adams sworn — My husband's name was Samuel 
Adams. At the time of hie. death, ho was aged about thirty 
years, and a printer by profession ; his place of business was at 
the comer of Ann and Gold street-. My husband was last at 
home on die 17th of September, at noon, to dinner. He went 
away a little after. Do not know where he intended to go 
when ho left home. He did not return. An advertisement 
■was put in the paper on Wednesday. He wore a, black coat 
when he left home, vest, gambroon pantaloons, a cotton shirt 
and black stock, and had a ring on tlie small finger of ono of 
his bands. Did not see the body at the dead house. The ring 
was shown to ine by the coroner (rin_; handed to witness) ; this 
is the same. The coat shown to mo was his. Think it doubt- 
ful if I should know the shirt again if I saw it. The stock 
shown was his. (The coat was hero held up; it was sadly torn 
and mutilated.) I know the stock, for 1 made it myself. He 
had a watch, with a g >ld chain, kt;y and seal. The watch and 
key shown aro the .-ame. The key I wore two years myself. 
Am positive he had the watch with him, when he left home. 
Bo not know exactly how long he had it. Was in the country 
when he got it, and had been gone for four or five weeks. 
The watch had been a subject of conversation. He sat on the 
foot of the bed on Wednes day night_; took .the key of my chain 
and tmdeavorel with my pincers to get the dents out. He 
was at yu Chatham street Wednesday evening with me, and 
bad it. 
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After the cross-examination of witness, she was handed 
from the stand by her father, and immediately left the court. 
Mr. Adams' foreman, sworn — Iain a printer, and have been 
foreman to Mr. Adams ab.out thirteen mmiths; knew Mr. Colt; 
we published a system of brink-keeping for him; Mr. Adams 
made tne charges in the book himself; Mr. Adams left the office 
on the 17th September, about 2 o'clock in the afternoon ; he did 
not say anything at the time of leaving, and do not know what 
way he went; had on a black coat, black stock, and ga^bio^n 
pantaloons; did not see the: body, nor the stock and coat, at 
the Alms House; he did not return, and on Tuesday I wrote 
an advertisement ; I saw Mr. Colt in Mr. Adam.' office about 
a week before the time of tho Jatter being missed ; there wasa 
book printing for him then ; it hud been finished ; saw Cult also 
on the diiy after the advertisement was issued ; he called at 
the office between' ten and eleven o'clock and enquired forme; 
we occupied three floors of the building; he came suddenly 
upon me and asked it Mr. Adams was in ; he said ho had seen 
the advertisement in the newspaper; I told him ho had been 
missing since the previous Tuesdav, and that if I had known 
where to find his office I would nave called to enquire of him ; 
he replied that lie had known Mr. Adams for about three years, 
and bad always found him very kind and accommodating; a 
gentleman came into the office and Mr. Colt introduced him- 
self to him ; I told Mr. Colt that some of the sheets of his worit 
remained in the office, and he asked me to take care of them ; 
he spoke of some work that Mr. Adams had formerly dono f r 
him, and I referred him to Mr. Wells, a book-binder; I asked 
him if he did not owe Mr. Adams about two hundred dollars; 
he replied he owed him about fifty dollars ; he then left ri.e and 
went nearly opposite to see Mr. Wells ; did not see him again 
previous to his arrest. 

The box in which the body had been found was here brought 
into court. It was a middle sized packing box of the ordin- 
ary appearance, with cleats. The awning which had been 
btowed around the body was in it. 

[The prisoner seemed to wince at the appearance of the box, 
bnt young Mr. Emmett got into conversation with him and 
seemed to draw him off from the examination.] 

John Johnson sworn — I am a clerk at No. 8 City Hall Place. 
Do not know Colt. Knew Mr. Adams since January, ls41 ; 
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saw him in the month of September, particularly on the seven- 
teenth, when I eaw him three times, at his office, at the office of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and in Chambers street near the 
Post Office, about 3 o'clock P. M. He was going from Centre 
street to Broadway, on the Bide next the Post Office ; did not 
speak to him at the time ; he was walking moderately. I was 
going from the Post pffice newspaper room to Chambers street ; 
he used to spean to me wnen we met, but did not on this occa- 
sion, and I suppose he did not take notice of me; i turned and 
looked after him ; he kept on ; I did not see him after that time 
Previous to that, between twelve and one, I had 6een seen him 
at his office ; went to get a proof of a job he had been in the 
habit of printing. He did not give it to me, but said he would 
bring it to the office. 



Several witnesses were examined, who testified relative to the 
watch worn by Mr. Adams. 

After this ex am in at ion, the District- Attorney read an adver 
fisement from the Courier relative to the ship Kalamazoo T>eing 
about to sail for New Orleans. The advertisement was coutinued 
for two or tliree weeks. 

An advertisement was also read from the Sun of September 
22nd, stating that Mr. Adams was missing, and asking 
information relative to him to be left at the residence of his 
brother in-law, in Catharine street. 

David Downs, sworn — I i,yas aeauainted with Samuel Adams, 
and had been intimate with him for five' yeats; saw the body 
in the dead house, and believed it to have been his. Knew it. 
by the foot, hain, and size of the person. Am a boot and 
shoemaker, and acquainted with the size of his foot. Consid- 
ered him. to be a man who was very reserved and of very good 
temper. I had a high respect fur the man, and thought a 
great'deal of him. I had made boots and shoes for himself 
and family, ;ind got cards printed in pay. 

Charles Wells, sworn — I am engaged in the oookbusinessat 
fifty-six Gold street. Was acquainted with Mr. Samuel Adams 
for five or six years. Had some business transactions with 
him. We were often at each other's places. His general 
temper 1 have supposed to be good, but never saw him under 
circumstances by which it would be tried. Saw him on the 
seventeenth of September at two o'clock. I had proposed that 
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lie should print a Dook for me, and take the pny in binding, 
lie informed me soon afterwards that lie was doing some print- 
ing for Mr. Colt, and asked me to bind that. The sheets were 
sent to the place where I have folding done. They came to the 
bindery, and a portion of them were finished on the morning 
of the seventeenth of September. Mr. Colt came in and said 
he had been in the bindery, and wished the boohs forwarded 
to Philadelphia. He had been there three times previous rela- 
tive to them, and had made out invoices for the trade (or pub- 
lic) sale at that place. I went out and returned about one 
o'clock, when my people were bringing the hooks down below- 
Sent fur Mr. Adams to get his directions. Told iiim that Mr. 
Colt had ordered the books to be sent to Philadelphia, and 
asked if it was all right. He answered " Yes, I believe it is 
all right. I am to get the proceeds." I remarked from what 
I heard Mr. Colt say in the morning, there must be some mis- 
understanding between them. He turned round and said he 
would go and see. The work had been delayed by Mr. Adams, 
which gave me some trouble. The trade sales had been held 
in New York on the thirtieth of August, fend iu Philadelphia 
on the sixth of September. Samples were, sent by me to the 
New York sales. Said to Mr. Adams a misunderstanding, 
was apparent, as Mr. Cult spoke of expecting to obtain the pro- 
ceeds himself ; he left my place after two o'clock, and I have 
not seen him since. 

By Mr. Selden — The proceeds of the four hundred volumes 
would have been from one hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty dollars; Mr. Colt informed me that the pro- 
ceeds as sold by sample at Philadelphia, would be one hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars. Told Mr. Adams that Oolt ex- 
pected the proceeds ; I th<<ught it was my duty to toil him j 
he only said "I will go and see;" bo did not sbaw temper, 
bit seemed surprised that there could have Deen a mieuuder- 
standing ; ho was a man of very few words ; a great many 
persons have spoken to me on the subject; I do not recollect 
saying that Mr. Atkins was vexed when lie left my store ; I 
hardly dared to say anything about it for the first live or sis 
days, tliere was so much confusion ; the work was not got out 
in sea-on for the New York trade sale. Mr. Colt had said Mr. 
Adams was very kind to him ; and had bought him paper for 
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his works; but did not speak of the paper for this boob. Mr. 
Colt appeared to be worried and: anxious to get them off, so 
much so that I thought he intended to rim away. The plates 
cost at least three hundred dollars, — perhaps more. I believe 
they are now in my vault. Do not know who put them there. 
Know it was a good work, and supposed I would endeavor to 
obtain the copy right. Conversed witbMr. Adams on the sub- 
ject, and learned that Colt was not the owner of it. I thought 
from the tenor of Cult's remarks, that he supposed the delay 
was caused by me. He said if they could be got out any sooner 
by paying the cash at once, it should be done. I replied that 
the binding had been hurried as much as possible. There are 
two books— "The Teaeher'd edition," and a smaller one called 
the " Second edition."— Mr. Adams allowed me ten cents for 
binding the small one and fifteen cents for the large one — 
about half of each had been prepared in the four hundred 
copies. I believe the plates were put into my vault by Mr. 
Adams for safe keeping. I saw them there before knowing 
Mr. Colt. The work was a super royal octavo. The paper 
was bought of Mr. Field by Mr, Adams, and Mr. Ooh's note 
given for the auiotmt. At first felt grieved to think I had sent 
Mr. Adams to Colt's room, but on reflection supposed I was 
ligh', and under similar eircu instances thought I should do so 
again. 

By Mr. "Whiting — He did appear to bo vexed, the day 8iib 
sequent. Mr. Colt came into my room and said, this is very 
sti&nge, what could have become of him. I did not look uv, 
but he came and put his hand on my desk. I &aid " 1 do not 
know ; the last I saw of him he said he was going to see 
yi>u.'" He did not appeal- to make much answer, but stepped 
buck and appeared to make similar expressions as at first. We 
then began to talk about the books. It was between teu and 
twelve o'clock. He changed countenance a little and stepped 
back. I tbit hurt a lifrJe to think I had told him, as I knew I 
should feel hurt myseif to have such an expression made to me. 
He a^Wwards appeared to evade the question. 

By the Court — The four hundred volumes were sent to Phil- 
8de pJiia on the next day. I understand that Mr. Colt has 
since received the proceeds. The invoice was under the name 
of E. W Foster & Co. 

John L. Bialte sworn— I am a clergymar residing in Brook- 
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lyn; knew Mr. Adams for five or sis years; lie occupied the 
upper part of the bnildiug in winch I was (Blake & Co.'s, Gold 
street), for about three years ; saw him frequently ; he was in 
the habit of doing the printing for the establishment, ami 
saw him over three times a day ; lie removed, and continued 
doing a portion of the printing to the day of his death ; taw 
him probably a thousand times while he was engaged in Ins 
business; his temper was nnusnally passive andimld; his boys 
were frequently noisy, and he did not appear to have the 
necessary energy to keep them in proper discipline ; I am not 
able to state what he would do under circumstances of irritation 
such as liu experienced ; but I never heard him saying as loud 
a word as could bo heard across the room. The work at the 
latter part of the time waa not done so well as it had been, as ho 
employed a number of these irresponsible yo'ing men. Strong 
fault was found with him, but I never heard him answer in any 
petulant manner. I spoke harshly to him once myself unin- 
tentionally, lie made no reply, but I saw that his feelings 
were mach ailceted, and that lie shed a tear. 

Several other witnesses were examined, who testified to the 
mild cbarac'er of Mr. Adams. 

William M. Ironsides, sworn — -"Was employed in the granite 
building with Mi*. Slocutn. Slept in the third story ; slept 
there in the month of September. Noticed something singu- 
lar one night about twelve o'clock. Had shut up the store and 
was going up stairs. Heard a great hammering, and men- 
tioned it next day. It was on Friday tight, and in one of the 
rooms on the second floor, to the right hand side. It sounded 
as if some one was nailing up a box. I was frightened at first, 
and went back, but returned and proceeded to my morn. Next 
morning I saw several boxes— they were coming and goiug all 
the time. I did not notice any in particular. 

By Mr. Seldon— Slept in the third story, with my uncle, Mr. 
Ironside3. He is not in the city now. I was asleep when lie 
came home. Told the folks in the store next morning, and my 
mother on the same evening, as I went home on Saturday 
night. Locked the ha'l door when I went up stairs. 

Cbarh:a J. Walker, sworn — Am a picture-frame maker. 
Kept with Mr. Ritner in the granite buildings ; ashed Mrs. Oc- 
ton for the loan of a saw on Thursday. She diree;ed me to go 
to Mr. Colt for it. I went to his room, and knocked two or 
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three times. Heard some one inside sawing. Finally Mr. 
Colt came to the door; I asked him for the saw, and he told 
ine to go to hell. The door was fastened inside, and Mr. Colt 
opened it but a very little way. 

John Golden, sworn— I am a milkman. Left milk at the 
basement saloon of the building corner of Broadway and 
Chambers street. Saw a man occupied in die vault of the sa- 
loon, opposite the nrea, the latter part of the week in Septem- 
ber, working on boards. It was between seven and eight 
o'clock. The man was tali, and started when he saw me. He 
looked so wild I thought ho was going to strike me. He had a 
saw ami hatchet. 

Mr. Monahan sworn — Was foreman with Mr. Adams for 
fourteen mouths. Saw him in a passion twice — once when a 
man threatened to sue him. He replied that the other would 
get his money no sooner. Did not make use of bad language. 
Have seen him vexed. His payday was every other Satur- 
day, and would have been such the day after he was missed. 
His bills amounted to a hundred or a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Do not know that he had made any arrangements to 
raise the money. 

By Mr. Selden— Understood that the Butcher's Bank had a 
mortgage upon the office. He might have been a little behind- 
hand with his workmen, but not a great deal. [Witness was 
handed the books of Mr. Adams, with list of his workmen, as 
marked paid, and he declared them to be his.] 

By the Court — Do not know whether ho had any money 
with him on the seventeenth of September, or whether he car- 
ried a pocket-book. 

Mr. Sparks sworn — I am administrator on the estate of Mr. 
Adams. He was a very good-tempered man. 

By Mr. Selden — Have had the hooks in my possession since 
the thirteenth of October. Tiiey do not. appear to have been 
regularly kept. Accounts were open which he should have 
credited. 

By the Court— It is doubtful whether the estate is solvent 
or not. 

Joseph L. Lane sworn — I am father in-law to Mr, Adams. 
Had known him about five years. He was married to my 
daughter about three years ago. Recognized the body at the 
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dead-house by the scar on his left leg. He usually carried lira 
money and papers about him in a large pocket-book. 

.Nicholas Conklin, gunsmith, sworn— Reside at 9 ) Chatham 
street. "Was acquainted with Mr. Adams, and know him to 
have been of an amiable disposition. Himself and Mrs. Adams 
were at my house the evening before he was missing. Know 
the watch, and talked of buying it from him. He had it with 
him then. Offered him eighty-five dollars for the watch, but 
he wanted ninety. 

Officer A. M. C. Smith, sworn — Arrested Mr. Colt; found 
the hatchet under a lot of papers and a trunk placed over them , 
found a pail there, and also saw the other things already de- 
scribed. 

John P. Brinkerhoff, sworn — "Was called upon to have the 
contents of the sink at No. 42 Monroe street, cleared, and also 
that of the granite building raked, with a view to find cloth- 
ing , but none was discovered. 

Mr. Wheeler recalled— Told Mr. Colt that I had let his room 
to Mr. Delnoce, and he was anxious to get it. Also mentioned 
to him on the Saturday morning that he came into the room 
to see if my key would open the door, that I wanted Ids room, 
as Mr. Delnoce had been obliged to sleep in my room that 
night. Colt observed that he thought he saw a light in the room, 
but corrected himself as he had just before stated that he was 
absent the previous afternoon and evening. On the 1 3th Sep- 
tember, on the evening of the day on which we had the con- 
troversy about the rent, Mr. Colt came into my room. We 
spoke of his brother, and I asked him if he (the brother), was 
the inventor of the patent pistol ; he replied that he was, and 
asked me if I had seen any of his pistols. I replied that I had 
not. He said ho had one in his room and would go and get if 
and let me see it. He went in and got it. It had a beautiful 
pearl handle, and four or six barrels— I think six; also ex- 
plained to me a very ingenious mode of detonating with i. 
cylinder ; the barrels were about four inches in length. It had 
his brother's name on ; 1 think at any rate he said it was Jita 
brother's. He did not explain its capacity for propelling. 

By Mr. Selden— The person I saw stooping down after 1 
heard the noise, had his side towards the hall door, and his 
bead in a westerly direction. He was near the folding door. 
Cannot say as to the qualities of the pistol 1 saw ; the handle 
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and all was about eight and a half inche? long. My attention 
was particularly attracted by the elegance with which it was 
wrought. I bad it in my hand ; I had often been in bis room 
—of tuner than he was in mine. Am certain he had the pistol 
three or four days before the 17th. Was cot questioned by the 
Grand Jury in regard to the pistol. Told Mr. Whiting of it 
las:. Friday. Think I might have mentioned the circumstance 
to Justice Taylor s"oii after the affair, but to not certain. 
Thought of the pistol after the discovery of the murder. 

Mr, De/orest, French consul, sworn— Had purchas d a pair 
of Colt's pistols, of the pattern shown. We tried some of them 
on board the Belle Foule. When merely propelled by a cap 
the ball was sent one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
sixty feet, struck and dented a board, and rebounded ten or 
twelve feet. When flrod at twelve feet the ball went through 
two thick covers of a book. The sound is like the cracking of 
a whip; cannot say the sound is like the clashing of foils. 
The experiments were made with Colt's pocket pistol. 

James Short sworn — Washed the body at the dead house ; 
cur the rope from the neck and the right knee, and also picked 
the bones from the skull, washed them and gave them to the 
doctors. The rope was a very thick one. Washed the body 
after the doctors had examined it : I saw salt on the body, and 
washed i\ off. Deceased was sahed, but 1 cannot say how much 
salt was on him , but am euro lie wa3 salted. Do not know 
how many pieces of skull there were. 1 temk them out of the 
head, wadied them in a pail, and the dnctois took account of 
them The first piece was about the breadth of your finger, as 
if struck by a hammer. Took out at least three pieces of skull. 
Both eyes were in. Saw no cuts about the jaw ; only saw the 
heal as if beat in with a hammer. Put the body in a coffin. 
Forgot to put the buries in, but wrapped them in a piece of 
paper and ran to the burial grounds afterwards, and placed 
then in the grave with the coffin. 

By Mr. St'lden— The grave yard was down that way (point- 
ing towards the Battery). I do not know the streets in this 
city. I am no scholar. The salt was all over the body. I got 
into the box and showed a gentleman how the body lay in it 
when found, w'th its limbs doubled tip, and the head leaning 
on one side of the box and the feet on the, other. 
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This dosed the testimony for the prosecution, -when Dis- 
trict-Attorney "Whiting here rose, and remarked that lie would 
then rest. 

THE DEFENCE, 

John A. Morril, Esq., one of the counsel for the prisoner, 
then ro ; e and remarked as follows: Gentlemen of the jury — ' 
it now becomes the duty of the counsel for the prisoner — their 
solemn duty — to enter mora minutely into the examination of 
the evidence which has been produced against the unfortunate 
individual who stands before you — a young man just entering 
into life, who lias no friend around him but a brother — who. is 
deprived by misfortune of the presence of his lather — you 
know whores his mother is, and also where are his beloved sis- 
ters. While you have sympathy for him, I must admit that 
you must also feel the loss sustained by the widow of Mr. 
Adams, one who lias been bereaved by the loss of a tender and 
affectionate husband. The people ask that the laws shall be 
fairly administered, but while they do so, are sometimes car- 
ried away, and without thought will condemn an individual 
unheard. But the jury must lay aside these feelings — must 
lay aside feelings not only for the unfortunate prisoner, but for 
Mrs. Adams and for public prejudice. You must take hold of 
this ease with clear, dispassionate minds, remembering to blend 
with just co the attributes of mercy. The counsel on the. other 
Bide is all [towerful, and it was necessary to light the cause, as 
we have, from one step to another, knowing that 'Urifles light 
as air" may have much effect on a case like this. A man will 
fight for his life, and the counsel will contend not only for that 
life but for justice to the prisoner. It is with this feeling, and 
imt with the view to detain the jury, that we have been thus 
minute. Gentlemen, John C. Colt, poor and friendless, a fel- 
low citizen, comes before you charged with crime. He comes 
before you in defence of that lite which is dear to all. He asks 
you to mete out to h'im justice — it is all he asks, it is all we 
Hsk. 7 We seek but one thing— it is that we may have mercy 
according to law — and if he has such, we have no doubt that 
ho will find a safe deliveriir.ee at your hands. 

Samuel Colt was the first witness c/lled for the defence— I 
am the inventor of Colt's patent fire arms, and am acquainted 
with their construction. [Mr. Colt was then requested to show 
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some experiments touching the power of the pistol with a cap. 
He placed balls in the cylinder of one about eight or ten inches 
long, and propelled them by percussion caps, which he stated 
to be of great strength. There was a loud report, and he 
caught the balls in bis hand as they came from the barrel. He 
then fired at an open book at a few paces which he struck, the 
ball penetrating nine leaves and indenting twenty-four. He 
also tried a patent pocket pistol at a distance, which made very 
little impression.) Witness never made pistols with more than 
one barrel except at first, about ten years ago, and then only 
kept them as models. 

Dr. Zabrisky, sworn- — I am practising physician and chemist. 
Had at one period charge of the patent arms store in Broad- 
way. Have fired off the pistols with a cap thousands of 
times, in order to exhibit them. Do not suppose, from my 
knowledge of the human skull, that it could be penetrated by 
a ball propelled only by a cap — it is impossible that the skull 
coutd have been more than bruised. I was never able but once 
even to indent a fire-board with a hall sufficiently deep to make 
it stick. The patent article, when fired with powder, makes 
more noise than 'common firearms. 

By a Juror — The impression did not appear to be so great 
at five feet distance as at twenty feet. Think it would be im- 
possible for a ball to make a hole such as represented, in the 
bead of deceased, by a ball from Colt's pistol, propelled by a 
cap. 

The District Attorney here stated it was necessary to have 
Mr, Adams' skull produced in Court, Dr. Mott being present, 
who wished to examine it. 

The Coroner, Dr. Archer, stated that the body had probably 
been re-interred by this time; a minute examination of the 
wound had been made. 

Dr. Gilman, sworn — "Was present that forenoon at an exam- 
ination of the body, which laid in a small building inside of 
the burial grounds. We first examined the cavity of the skull. 
There w-is no foreign substance there whatever. Our attention 
was then directed to the round hole over the left ear, a little 
back. My little finger passed in, and rested at the second 
joint. The wound is slightly oval — one part is a very trifle 
larger than the other. On the anterior portion of the hole was 
beaten in the twelfth part of an inch. It was made as if a round 
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file bad boon applied to the inside of the hole. Some of the 
physicians thought tlm skull was not so thick as usual, but I 
did not see that such was the case. It is inconceivable to me 
how it is. possible that such a hole could have been made by a 
hatchet ; it is more easy to suppose it could have been done 
by the driving of a nail ; a nail might have been driven in it, 
and the working of the body caused the circular hole. Ths 
appearance of tlio wounds in front are as if made by the ham- 
mer part of the hatchet. My opinion is changed from what it 
was. I think it improbable that the hole was made-by a ball 
of any description. 

Dr. Rogers recalled — It is impossible to say what particu- 
lar degree of injury would be necessary to create insensibility. 
In some cases, it is created by a very small sized wound— in 
others, even where the whole front of the top of the head was 
broken in, as a wound caused by the falling of a block from a 
masthead, where the man preserved his senses throughout, 
and got well. The witness, James Short, got into the box, as 
he described, to show how the body lay. It was a kind of 
across the box ; the left side of the head lay against the inside 
of the box. A nail projecting into the box about an inch, I 
should suppose, must have penetrated the head of the body in 
any way it moved. 

By a Juror — A blow that struck in the ngnt side of the skull 
might also have injured the cheek bone. 

Witness resumed^Think, from the wounds shown, that the 
hemorrhage was great and instantaneous. The wounds on the 
forehead and right side might possibly have been made by a 
single blow from the side of the hatchet. Tfie man got into 
the box yesterday to show me how the body lay. The nails 
in the box were about two inches long, and the one I alluded 
to projected about an inch. 

By the Court — Think the action of the body in carrying it to 
Maiden lane, putting it on board the vessel, and afterwards 
carrying the body to the duad-house, might have been sufficient 
to drive the nail through the head. Do not think the force 
shown by the ball in the experiments this morning would even 
have fractured the skull, 

Victor Becker, sworn — Lived at No. 3. Murray street from 
May. 1840. to May, 1841. After we moved away, Mr. Golt 
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went in. We left an awning in the garret. Saw the one at 
the Tombs. It was the same, 

By Mr. Whiting — My f.ilher's family now live down at l4i 
Fulton street. Know the awning by a piece of linen I had 
fastened to it. My father left the awning in the front of the 
house. Did not know Mr. Colt. Mr. Kelson occupied the 
house afterwaids. The awning was still on the house on the 
first of July. My father said he was there on the second, and 
it was gone. Have been to the granite building, but not to 
see Mr. Colt. My father does not speak English very plain. 
My father left the awning because he supposed the person who 
moved in might want to buy it. No one bought it, though it 
was taken away. It was fastened to the house by iron rings. 
My father went to France last Saturday, I was requested by 
Mr. Colt and Mr. Robinson to go up and look at the awning. 
Did so about three weeks ago. Have no doubt but it is the 
same. 

John N. Lee, sworn — I am an engraver, and keep at No. 3 
Murray street M;'. Colt moved into the building in May. 
S.lw a bos in his room. He was preparing his work. He 
brought in a hatchet one morning, ami snid it was very handy. 
I bought one afterwards. Mine is riot like the one here shown, 
but has an axe form. He had been in the habit of borrowing 
a hammer from me. He had moved away, and the awning 
was gone, but I did not suppose he took it. I never saw any 
irritability about him. He was gentlemanly in his appearance 
to me, and I the. same to him. 

By Mr. "Whiting — Did not know his associates. Have seen 
men in his place.. 

By a Juror — He showed me the hatchet before leaving 
Murray street. 

Cyrus W. Field, sworn— I am a p:iper dealer. Made paper 
to order and on account of Mr. Colt in July and August, 1841. 
Tlie terms were to bo one half cash and one half a good note. 
He gave the direction No. 3 Murray street. In August sent to 
inquire, and he was not there. Soon afterwards, Mr. Adams 
came in, having in his hand a letter from Mr. Colt, dated Bos- 
ton, and requesting I should let Mr. A. have the paper. Told 
Mr. Adams the terms. The latter said Mr. Colt had always 
paid himj and the books should not go out of his hands till the 
money was paid. 1 let litin have ten reams. The balance of 
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the paper w.;s delayed in coming from Hartford here, and Mi-, 
Adams was very anxious about it. On the twenty-lifth of Au- 
gust Mr. Colt came in, and said it was too late for the trade 
sale, but, if I would give him time, he would take the balance 
of iho paper, and have the work perfected for the Philadelphia 
trade sale, getting his returns ir. time to pay for the paper. 
Mr. Adams thought the note of Mr. Colt would be good for ihe 
amount. The two lots came to one hundred and twenty-one 
dollars and sixty-eight cents, fo~ which I took Mr. Colt's note 
at three months, which note is unpaid. The paper was sent to 
Mr. Adams' office. Understood the plates cost over three 
hundred dollars. 

By Mr. Whiting — I never saw Me. Adams ^excited, but, on 
the contrary, supposed him to be extremely amiable; indeed, 
too easy. 

[The bead of Mr. Adams v.*::.; here brought into court by the 
physicians and coroner, while the latter sat with it in bis lap, 
wrapped up, beside the reporter's table. Colt eaton one tide, 
within a few feet of it. The hand that struck the blow and 
the head that was still in death came "nearly in contact.] 

Doctor Mott had been subpeenaed by the counsel for the 
defence, and he requested through the District- Attorney that 
he might now be examined. 

[Mr. Selden, tiie District-Attorney, Doctors Mott and Archer, 
and others, agreed that the head of Mr. Adams, which wa3 in 
possession ot the coroner, should be taken into an adjoining 
room and be examined, and Doctor Mott afterwards give his 
evidence. The District- Attorney announced the fact to the 
court, who acceded to it. The prisoner lonked towards the 
head as the coroner took it out. What must have been his 
feelings!] 

D»'. Rogers, recalled — Have examined the head of Mr.' 
Adam*. Am well satisfied from the examination and compar- 
ing the hatchet with the w<mnd, that the hole was made with 
the sharp side of the hatchet. It fits the wound precisely. 

The District- Attorney requested that the skull and axe should 
bo shown to the jury. 

Mr. Selden objected. 

Judge Kent stated that, however painful it was, justice 
should he administered, and the head produced, if the jury 
thought it necessary. 
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The District- Attorney observed that they were o:iIy seeking 
truth ; desperate efforts were making to break down the testi- 
mony. It' it could be avoided he would gladly agree not to have 
the skull exhibited, but it was necessary that the jury should 
see it. 

The skull was then handed to Dr. Rogers by the coroner, 
and exhibited to the jury. Never was there a more thrilling 
sight. The court room was crowded to excess, and the head 
was held up in his ringers by Dr. Rogers. He placed the cor- 
ner of the axe in the hole over the left ear, which precisely 
fitted it. Ho then put the hammer part in the fracture or in- 
dentation on the other side, which joined in it fairly as a mould, 
He then explained the wounds in front. It was, indeed, a 
dreadful sight. 

Colt held his hands over his eyes while the examination was 
going on. 

Dr. Archer, sworn—The body has been twice exhumed to- 
day, and the skull taken from the coffin which hears his name 
and age. The hole in the head seems to agree with the comer 
of the axe ; but the blow most likely to have caused insensi- 
bility was one struck behind, which tlie hammer part of the 
hatchet exactly fits. 

The jaw bone was also produced, which was broken in halves. 
Dr. Archer went on to explain the nature of the wounds, and 
the head was minutely examined by the jurors. 

Dr. JVIott sworn— He examined the skull. Think the small 
hole was inflicted by the hatchet. If the hole was made from a 
ball, it was different from what I have ever seen. ' Believe it to 
have been given from the front. Also examined the wound he- 
hind. It is impossible to say how the party stood. Do not 
think the front part of the head" could have been driven in, as 
this one shows, by a single blow. Do not know what blow 
created insensibility. There are no two cases alike. Either of the 
blows here shown would have knocked any man down. I have 
seen a man recover and walk with nearly a quarter of his skull 
knocked in. No man can tell how many blows have been given. 
I. Have no dobt that the hole was made with the hatchet 

Previous to this thrilling examination, all the ladies in court 
had retired. 

Nathan G. Burgess, sworn— Am acquainted with John C. 
Colt. Have known him since 1S37. Was engaged with him in 
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Cincinnati in that year publishing Delafield's Antiquities of 
America. He was engaged previously teaching book-keeping. 
The work was got out in New York by subscription in 1839, we 
having come hero for that purpose. It was published in the 
name of Colt, Burgess ife Cq , and we lost a thousand dollars by 
it. I am still indebted to Mr. Colt. He always treated me like 
a gentleman. He kept in Cortlandt street after coming 
here. 

Mi*. Selden here called several witnesses who did not answer. 
He then asked if Miss Henshaw was in court. 

The crier called Caroline ,M. Henshaw.— [The mistress of 
Colt.] 

Miss Henshaw then advanced to the stand, and;createii quite 
a sensation among the audience. She wore a dark bonnet, 
Mack veil, and light cloth cloak. She was handed a chair, 
throw hack her veil, and presented an interesting appearance. 

On being sworn, she testified as follows — Am acquainted 
with John C. Colt. Have known him fifteen months. Knew 
him before I came from Philadelphia here, ^ame on soon after 
him from Philadelphia; about three months after. Had lived 
with him from the eleventh of May to the time I understood he 
had been arrested. I reside at No. 42 Monroe street. Have 
been in this city since January, and reside at Captain Hart's, 
corner of Catharine and Madison streets. Mr. Colt was gener- 
ally in from half-past nine to ten o'clock in the evening. He 
was engaged in boo!; -keeping. His office was at the corner of 
Chambers street and Broadway. On the evening of the seven- 
teenth of September, I think he was not home at the ordinary 
hour, but can't state positively. He was frequently out with a 
gentleman named Moore, and I generally went to bed soon. 
Do not recollect of his being out one evening later than usual. 
Itecollect one evening when he returned home after I had gone 
to bed, and supposed it was iate. It was within the week he- 
fore his arrest. Think lie was out till eleven or twelve o'clock. 
Ho had not been in the habit of being, out late at night. He 
was always home before ten o'clock. 

By Mr. Selden —He had been absent some time in the latter 
part of the week before. His deportment was different after 
that night. lie seemed strange in his conduct, and disinclined 
in conversation. I was asleep when Mr. Colt came home that 
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evening. I "woke up when lie had got on liis night-shirt, and 
asked him. what time it was. lie Bald it was a little after 
eleven. Next morning he went away early. I awoke as he 
was just about to leave the room, and asked him where lie was 
going so early. He said he was going to the boat ; he might 
be back soon, or might not be back to breakfast. He returned 
about ten or half-past ten o'clock. After his return he undressed, 
bathed himself with spirits, and went to bed. He bathed his 
shoulders and neck. After he had got into bed, I went to the 
bed side, it being unusual for him to go to bed in the day. He 
was not asleep. I observed on his. neck a black mark. I com- 
menced speaking, and he said [objected to by the District; At- 
torney]. The marks were on one side of his neck, as I' could 
only see one Bide. He generally slept with his niglit-sliirt open, 
but for two or three nights afterwards he slept with his. night- 
shirt pinned up. Cannot say which side of the neck it 
was. He continued to rub his neck afterwards with 
spirits. 

By Mr. Emmett — Remember being called upon by Justice 
Taylor. Had heard that Mr. Adams had disappeared on a 
a Friday. Believe the night that Mr. Colt was absent was on a 
Friday night. As he lay in bed after his return, his niglit-shirt 
was pinned high up in the neck by the binding. He showed no 
unwillingness to state what had occurred. [Objected to by Mr. 
Whiting, who said he was unwilling to allow in evidence what 
Mr. Adams had said.] He appeared very stiff, as if he had 
caught a cold or something of that kind. The stiffness contin- 
ued up to the time of his arrest 

[The witness was directly opposite the prisoner during the 
examination, within about ten feet, and seemed favorably dis- 
posed towards him. Colt kept his eye steadily meeting 
hers.] 

By Mr. "Whiting— First became acquainted with Colt at Phil- 
adelphia, at the house of Mrs. Stnart. He first made arrange- 
ments to come to New York in January, a year ago. Became 
acquainted with him in the month of August preceding. Mrs. 
Stuart was not a relation. I visited at her house. Mr. Colt 
did not board there, but came with a gentleman. "Did not live 
with him before! came from Philadelphia. At Mr. Hart's I 
passed by the name of Mrs. Colt. Wo did not furnish our own 
room. Mr. II. furnished it for us. Nor did we at 42 Monroe 
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street, though we had a few articles. Was also known there as 
Mrs. Colt. Occupied a room in the third story, Messed with 
the family we lived with. Occupied no other room in any part 
of the house. Mr. Colt's trunk stood in the entry. It was the 
same that Justice Taylor took, as was also the carpet-hag. 
We moved from Catharine to Monroe street. Was not in the 
habit of going to bed at a particular hour. Sometimes early 
and sometimes late. When Mr. Colt went out of an evening I 
generally went with him. lie was very seldom out, but when 
he was outl did notsit up for him, but generally woke up when 
he came into the room. Did not keep a light burning in the 
room through the night. Sometimes I put out the light when 
I went to bed at times when he was absent. There were 
matches in the room. Do not remember whether I put out 
the lights that night or not. Do not well remember the night 
of the seventeenth. Only remember he was out late if that was 
the seventeenth of September, Remember his being out late on 
the night before the Saturday he went out early. It was the 
Saturday previous to his arrest. I went to bed early in the 
evening ; cannot say the hour. The family took tea about seven 
o'clock. I cannot say whether he was home to tea or not. He 
was home to dinner. A lady (Mrs. Burke) who boarded in the 
house, came into the room and we talked some time before I 
went to bed. We had a very small clock over the dressing- 
table, but do not remember having looked at, it. It was not a 
dressing-table, but we called it such ; the glass stood" in a frame. 
Mr. Colt wound up the clock every morning. Went to bed and 
soon to sleep. Do not. remember whether I put out the light or 
not. I slept soundly, and generally did. The door was not 
fastened. I did not wake that evening before Mr. Colt came 
home. When I first saw him he was undressed, and had his night 
shirt on. There was a light in the room, and he stood directly 
opposite to the glass. I then saw his side face. I did not get 
up. The dressing-table stood by the window, at the foot of the 
bed, our feet to it. I remained lying iu the bed after I saw 
him. There was no space between the table and the bed. In 
locking into the glass a person lying in bed could see the right 
side face of a person standing in front of the glass. Could not 
see the face of the clock as I lay in bed. Mr. Colt blew out the 
candle immediately on my awakening, and came directly to 
bed. I do not remember speaking to him, but think it very 
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likely j. did, as - generally spoke to him as he came into the 
room, lie eame into the bed about a minute or two minutes 
after I first saw him. Cannot say what he was doing those one 
or two minutes. He might have been fixing hia clothes. He 
did not go out of the room. I turned over, and as I did so he 
eame into bed. He generally threw his clothes over the back 
of a chair. The chair stood at the foot of the bed, but do not 
remember seeing his clothes on it. I went to sleep again, and 
woke in the morning when it was broad daylight, and Mr. Colt 
was leaving the room. The sun rises early at that season, bnt 
as the blinds were thick, could not sec whether the sun rose or 
not. Mr. Colt was in the habit of getting up between the first 
and second ringing of the breakfast bell. He went out that 
morning before the ringing of the first bell, but 1 cannot say 
whether it was a very long or a very short time. He did not 
return to breakfast. I did not observe that he had anything in 
his hands. Was surprised at his going out so early and spoke to 
him. I think if be had had anything in his hand I would have 
seen it. Tho carpetbag was kept under the head of the bed, — 
the room was so small we had no other place to keep it. It was 
never left outside, and I had access to it after I had washed his 
elothes and put them in it. 

By Mr. Whiting — Was he dresse 1 ? Ho was ; do yon sup- 
pose a gentleman would go into the street without? Am not 
positive the clothes were the same as those lie wore the day 
before, but they were like them. He had three or four pair 
of pantaloons, and two coats; one pair of the former were 
black cloth, and: the others lighter, something of a pearl color. 
One of the coats was a black drees, and the other a frock. Ho 
not remember which he had on that day. He had long blue 
socks Which he wore on Friday. He was in the habit of put- 
ting the clothes away himself. Remember going to the car- 
pet-bag that morning. The litter we made in tbe room we 
generally put into tbe bag. Did so after he went out that 
morning. Put some rags and things in it that lay about the 
room, but did not put a newspaper in. Went to a trunk that 
morning, but did not take anything out, or put anything in. 
Do not remember why I went to it. Do not know whether he 
changed bis linen or not. The way I know he came in about 
eleven, the ladies had company that night, and they did not 
have company very late, and they said he came in about that 
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time. I mean to say he was absent two nights of the week 
provious to his arrest — the first night I "knew the time by the 
clock, the Friday night by what the young ladies told ine. It 
was Miss Ann Kelso who told me. The two nights were be- 
fore the preceding Sunday of the arrest. The first time might 
have been eight or ten days before the Saturday morning. Mr. 
Colt, after he went to bed, said ho felt unwell, and didn't wish 
to converse, so I took my sewing and sat down. I do not re- 
member what clothes he wore on Friday ; think on Saturday I 
was going down as he came in. Met him at the front door. 
He went up, and I went down, where I staid a few minutes. 
When I went up he was undressing himself. "When I first 
went in supposed lie was going to changes his dress. I took a 
seat. Did not aid him to undress. Did not see him put on his 
night-shirt. I was sitting on a chair looking out of tiie win- 
dow, and did so for five minutes after ho got into bed. The 
night-shirt had a button in front, as usual. I had made the 
shirt, Hi3 linen shirts were marked wirhrhis name and num- 
ber, and I think his night-shirts were. He wore linen shirts in 
tho daytime. When I came to the bedside, observed his cloth- 
ing on the back of the chair. His shirt was the last garment 
placed there. Did not look at it. lie generally threw it over 
so that the bosom was smooth, and not soiled. There were no 
spots or marks on it. If there had been, I ihink I would have 
observed it. Think I can say that there were no such. It was 
after he had gone to bed that I saw the black spots on the neck. 
He was lying on his side, and had gone to sleep. We slept in a 
small square front room. From the position he lay in bed, 
tiiink it was on the right side, and the mark was on the left. 
His feet were towards the river. The spot was black and blue, 
round, near the front ; it was about as large as a sixpence. I 
began conversing with him on tho subject, and he put his hand 
and pushed mo away from the bod. Did not see any other 
spot. He lay in bed, I think, to the hour of dinner, but am 
not certain. lie put on the same clothes he had taken off. 
He returned to the room after dinner, but do not know 
whether he went out that afternoon or not. Do not remember 
having assisted to dress him for dinner. Might have done so 
without remembering it. Think he wore the same clothes that 
ho took off on undressing at len o\ lock, as ho wore them in 
the evening. Cannot say iliufc ilicy were tho same which he 
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wore the day previous. lie generally changed his linen three 
or four times a week, and think lie changed it on first getting 
up that Saturday morning, as it appeared to be ■clean. Do not 
know what became of the shirt he took off, I might have seen 
it and washed it, but did not observe. Have not seen any 
shirt in his basket that had been soiled. I generally washed on 
Monday, but did not that week until Wednesday. Observed a 
shirt that I thought the stiffness or starch had been washed 
out of the wristbands. He had a shirt which wanted mending. 
It was the Thursday before his arrest, as he lay in bed. I rip 
ped the wristbands off, and threw them under the bed. I think 
ho was home the whole Saturday evening ; am not sure that he 
was so in the early part of the evening. On Sunday morning 
I took his breakfast up stairs to him ; think he was up, and that 
he went out in the forenoon, but went to bed in the afternoon 
again. He was all the forenoon or all the afternoon in bed on 
Sunday— I cannot say which. He slept soundly in the day, 
but did not sleep much that night. I had been at his room in 
Chambers street before. Cannot say when — it might have been 
a month. He appeared to be restless on the Saturday as lie 
lay in bed, but did not appear to sleep much ; appeared to bo 
coughing ; do not recollect his turning over and I di-covering 
the other side of his neck. Never saw any other spot. Ho not 
recollect having ever seen any mark on his hands or face. 
When I was at the bedside I was going to ask him if the ma*'; 
was a pinch or something of that kind. On Friday he was ar- 
rested, and I sat up for him the whole night. The clock did not 
strike the hours. 

By Mr. Selden— The shirt I was washing on Wednesday I 
thought had had the stiffening washed out of the bosom as 
well as wristbands, but am not snro. His conduct during the 
week previous to his arrest did not appear such as usual. lie 
did not talk nor go into the parlor in company, as before. I 
tried to persuade him to do so, but could nof. Ho was always 
very kind, very mild ; treated me kindly always, and I do not 
recollect that I ever saw him in a passion. 

By Mr. Whiting — I am a mother by Mr. Colt. My own 
mother.ncver called to see rae at 4! Monroe street. Think I 
am acquainted with his disposition and temper. Never gave a 
reason to any person why 1 left him and returned to Philadel- 
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phia. Mr. Colt instructed me in writing while we were at 
Monroe street. 

£y a Juror— Do not know anything about the watch, and 
did not see it. 

By Mr. Whiting— Did not know there was a watch in the 
trunk when Justice Taylor took it, nor did I know then that 
he had been arrested ; I did not know Adams ; he was never 
at our house: 

The witness then left the court, attended by Samuel Colt.. 

Sarah Hart sworn—I know the prisoner, Mr. Colt, and Car- 
oline Ilenshaw ; the;. - lived in my house from the last of Feb- 
ruary, or beginning of MariJi, to the middle of May ; Mr. Colt 
was of very mild temper, very pleasant, and every day alike, 
always pleasant and mild. 

By Mr. Selden— How did Caroline Ilenshaw act? (objected 
to by Mr. Whiting.) 

Mr. Seidell stated to the court that he meant to show that 
the on!y ground why she and Mr. Colt did not form the rela- 
tion of man and wife, was owing to the breaking up of his 
business, and iiis inability to provide an establish client, but 
they both looked forward to the day wlien they could be 
united. His ['elation witfr her was one of the acts for which 
lie has been called upon by public sentiment to answer, but 
she was no prostitute except i:s regarded him. lie did wrong 
and she did, but adverse eiren instances alone caused them to 
live together in the illegitimate manner they did; still her 
character, every other way, wna good. She came into court 
Under circumstances which went to impair her reputation as a 
witness, and he wished to show by this witness that she was 
deserving of confidence. 

Mr. Whiting s-iid, lie hid no objection to allowing that the 
conduct of Caroline Henshaw hud been good both at Catharine 
and at Monroe streets. They had not impeached her charac- 
ter; bat shonl ! the parties be permitted privileges now, be 
allowed to testify for each other, when they would be denied 
if they stood in the relation of man and wife, and still farther, 
produce evidence of correct, conduct ? 

Judge Kent stated, that unless the character of a witness was 
impeached the testimony should be allowed. It was unneces- 
sary to produce evidence as to the character of the last witness. 
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Mr. Selden requested the court to notice the counsel's excep- 
tion to the decision. 

Henry W. Boot sworn — I reside in the city, and have so 
done for ten years. Am a native of Hartford. Was acquainted 
with John 0. Colt in early life. We went to school together. 
Never saw him quarrelsome so far as to make remark. I may 
Bay one thing — John Colt was the leader of the boys in our 
neighborhood. 

Kichard B. Pullen sworn — Know Mr. Colt. Have been ac- 
quainted with him for three years. Think Mr. Colt would he 
the first man to resent an insult and the last man to give it — one 
that would insult no man unless they first insulted him. Have 
been at his rooms in Chambers street and felt pleasure in keep- 
ing his company. He was a man of extensive information, and 
I called upon him almost every evening. He generally wore 
a watch, but do not recollect any one in particular. 

Iw.w Hart sworn— John C. Colt and Caroline M. Henshaw 
boarded with me from February to May, 1841 ; Im conduct was 
mild and good ; I saw nothing whatever by which I could find 
fault with his behavior. 

Samuel S. Osgood sworn — 1 am portrait painter, at the corner 
of Chambers street and Broadway ; any room is No 11, directly 
opposite Mr. Wheeler's, and contains three windows ; entered it 
in August ; when the windows are open the inconvenience from 
noise in the street is so great that I have frequently to stop con- 
versation; was never in the room after dark but once; am a 
native of Boston, and resided in Hartford twenty years since; 
Mr. Colt and myself went to school together ; he was ardent in 
his iodines, but for what I know very amiable. I was absent 
from home when this circumstance happened. 

George Andrews sworn — Have been acquainted with Mr. 
Colt since 1838 ; I am a merchant tailor, and have had business 
transactions with him ; never discovered anything but that he 
was an amiable person ; he always paid cash down like a man. 

Fredrick Cary called — Am a clerk with It, Ashton & Co., in 
8 Cedar street. Have known JohnC. Colt Bince August, 1840, 
when he was keeping a book store in Philadelphia, corner of 
Fifth and Minor streets. I came here in January 1840, and 
have seen him often since. Have been at his rooms in Murray 
Btreet, and als> at Chambers street. Saw a box and other things, 
as already described. i?aw a piece of looking ghi=s in his room, 
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wliich was against the wall, and a piece of paper kept ovsr it. 
Saw the hatchet in his room at Chambers street, about the 1st of 
August. Saw him have a new gold watch in September, some 
time after the 4th, cannot say which day. 

By Mr. "Whiting — I waa in his room five or six times and 
staid about ten minutes each time. lie was the only one I 
knew here from Philadelphia. I saw him with the watch the 
11th or 13th of September. It was in his room, and I saw it 
as he held it up to tell what time it was, I said "you have 
got a new watch ;" he replied (objected to) ; I saw it had a gold 
face and engraved back. The day he moved into Chambers 
street saw a piece of cloth in his room larger than a sheet, also 
a rope round his trunk. Never saw hiin out of temper. Did 
not see him have a watch either before or after the day I men- 
tion. Read an account about the watch and key in the Sun — 
remember fully as to the key, that it had dents on it ; no one 
gave me a description of the watch-that had been found in the 
trunk. [This witness seemed to have been extremely deficient 
in both sight and recollection as related to particular occa- 

Mr. Seidell then declared that the defence would rest. 

The prosecution proceeded to introduce some testimony in 
rebuttal. 

Robert Hoe, Bworn— -"Was acquainted with Mr. Samuel 
Adams; have known him intimately since 1835; our inter- 
course had been principally of a business kind ; lie called upon 
us almost every day; I always had a' great respect for the man, 
and considered his character and temper vtry good indeed ; 
have seen him upon very many occasions when hia temper was 
tried ; do not think he carried a cane ; he was a plain, unas- 
suming man ; never knew or heard of his giving or receiving 
a blow. 

Other witnesses were called, who testified similarly as to the 
character of Mr. Adams. 

Solon Humphreys, sworn — lam clerk to the Patent Arms 
Co. I charged the pistols on board the Belle Poule. The bali 
was thrown the length of the ship, about one hundred and 
fifty feet, and s trick a board. The pistol was fired only by a 
cap. '1 he ball must be rammed home to be effective. A very 
small quantity of powder introduced would have ureat force. 

John Elders, sworn — I am treasurer of the Patent Arms Co. 
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When a pistol is charged in the proper manner a ball can -be 
thrown by a mere cup a hundred and fifty to two hundred feet 
At a hundred and thirty -five feet it leaves a marl;. If the ball 
does not show power, it is because the ball is not driven home, 
or the cup properly put o.i. Think a ball thrown by a cap 
would not go through ft skull at a distance of five or six feet. 
A very small quantity of powder, say half iho charge of a cap, 
in addition, '-would drive a bait at a distance of nine or ten feet 
through a half-inch plank. Tuink the experiments made in 
Court have been fairly done, 'and that the caps were of the 
best kind, better than are usually sold, and can only be had at 
our establishment and one other. 

Mr. Whiting here declared that the prosecution would rest. 

The defence then recalled Mr. BrinckerhoiT, superintendent 
of the Poudrette Co! — Had cleaned the sink at Monroe street, 
with a view to see if anything cauld be discovered. Put a man 
down the sink at the roar of the granite building some few days 
ago, with a light and a rake, and he discovered nothing. 
Within the last two days, however, the sink had been cleaned. 
Had a tub, in which was placed what was discovered. We 
found some cloth, some portions of a towel, and a bundle which 
contained shoes from is outside appearance, all of which were 
placed in the tub. Put the tub in the roar part of the wagon, 
and carried it into the Tombs. Remained there till morning, 
when we went to see Mr. Selden, Mr. Winting, and others. I 
told Mr. Fowkes I should take the bundle into my own posses- 
sion. Took it 'down to 'Nassau street, placed it in thj cellar 
under l>>ck and key, and from that took it to the factory, where 
the bundle w,ls opened. There was found in it a hat, a pair of 
shoes, a pair of pantaloons, part of a shirt, a pair of suspenders, 
and a vest. 

Mr. Selden — Was it there, sir, when you made the first ex- 
amination t 

Mr. Whiting objected, as it would only be a matter of judg- 
ment. 

Witness continued — From the condition of the bundle and 
the state of the garments, supposed the bundle must have been 
overlooked on the first examination. I stated so to Mr. Cbqk- 
lifl. Have no doubt, from the garments being rotted, that they 
have liiid there. The soil has not been thoroughly examined 
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yet. Some thing.; were found this morning — a pencil case, 
some keys, a half-dollar piece, and other things. They were 
not found in the bundle. I came here early, hy request of 
Mi-. Selden, and did not have time to examine the whole of 
the Boil. Had cleaned the sink at Monroe street in the early 
part of October, but merely raked that at the granite build- 
ings. Have a piece of the pantaloons and vest in my pocket. 
[Showed the pieces, and they were examined by the jury.] 
The pantaloons were gambroon, and the vest may have been 
yellow. There was also a poeketh and kerchief and a pair of 
stockings. The bundle was lied in a hard knot, the diagonal 
corners of the handkerchief tied. The contents under the third 
apartment had been raked. The hat had been cut from the 
rim to the crown, directly opposite, and pressed together. It 
was so cut, apparently, by a sharp instrument. The vest was 
folded up; there was nothing in the pockets. The shirt had 
been saturated with blood. Cannot say about the hat and vest, 
they are so much soiled. The suspenders were thrown in. 
There was only part of a shirt. The pantaloons were doubled 
up. The shoes were at the bottom of the bundle. There were 
six or seven pieces of cloth, the largest about the size of an or- 
dinary towel. 

Robert Emmett sworn — Called upon the Mayor a week or 
ten days alter the arrest of the prisoner. I am not sure I stated 
to the Mayor I wished to have the privy examined, but I said 
I wished to have his aid. [Objected to,] I asked him if he 
did not ivcl bound to aid in efforts at discoveries tending to 
convict or clear the prisoner, without communicating the re- 
sult to the District Attorney. At first he thought he couldj bat 
his final answer was in the negative. 

Justice Taylor and Mr. Brinckerhoff were recalled — They 
ga^e more additional unimportant testimony as to the exam- 
ination of the sinks. 

Tenuis Fowks corroborated the testimony as to the find- 
ing of articles in the sink at Chambers street. 

Mr. Blake recalled — Thought the pencil case found 
in the sink might have belonged to Mr. Adams; he had one tiiat 
made a eimihirnoiso when it was drawn out. Do not recog- 
nize-any of the keys. 

Mr.Monahan recalled — Thought the key here shown was 
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the one that Mr. Adams carried in his pocket ; it belonged to 
his office door. 

The District-Attorney and the counsel for the prisoner, both 
stated that they had ended. 

Mr. Whiting' then read the points on which lie should rely 
as to circumstantial evidence. 

Mr. Robert Emmet then rose and addressed the jury, open- 
ing in an impressive manner, for the defence. He spoke (sub- 
stantially as follows : — Wo will admit that Colt took the life of 
Adams, and we now propose to tell you, as far as possible, 
how it 'was done. As the counsel for Mr. Colt, I state what he 
would if he were to stand up before you. It ia not for you to 
receivo it other than as a statement of facts, which voa are au- 
ihorized to reject or receive. I will read what would be the 
statement of Mr. Colt, were he called upon to give 'he facts in 
reference to it. We have a right, as .none but the God above 
us saw the transaction, to show the manner in which the act 
was done. I shall speak in the fir-st person. 

Samuel Adama called on Friday at my office, as near as I 
can reeollect, between (he hours of three and four o'clock. 
Whether he had any special object in view in coming at that 
time or not, I cannot say. Wh n he entered my office, I was 
sitting at my table, as u^ual, and was at that time engaged in 
looking over a manuscript account book, as I had been engaged 
in this work for one or two days previous , that is, I was read- 
ing over the entries and reconsidering the arithmetical calcu- 
lations belonging to the entries, &c. Mr. Adams seated him- 
self in a chair near the table, and within nn arm's length of 
myself, so near that ifwe both leaned our heads forward towards 
each other, I have no doubt but that- they would havetouched. 
I spoke of my account, which he had at my request handed to 
me ten or twelve days before. I stated to him that his account 
was wrong, and read to- him at the same time the account, as 
I had made it out on another piece of paper, and requested 
him to "alter hia account as I had it. He objected to it at first, 
saying that I did not understand printing. He however altered 
Jiii figures as I read them from my account. I made the re- 
mark that I would give ten dollars or some such Bum if I waa 
not right. After he had altered hia figures, and ou looking it 
over, he said that he was right at first, and made the remark 
that J mean*- to cheat him. (In the meantime we had both 
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been figuring, on separate papers, part of the account.) "Word 
followed word till it came to blows. The word] " yon lie" 
were passed, and several slight blows, and until I received a 
blow across my mouth, and nose which caused my noseslightly 
to bleed. I do not know tliat I felt like exerting myself to 
strong defence. I believe I then struck him next violently with 
my fist. We grappled with each other at the time, and I found 
myself shoved to the wall, with my side and hip to the table. 
At this time he had his hand in my neck handkerchief, twist- 
ing it so that I could scarcely breathe, and at the s;ime time 
pressing me hard npon the wall and table. There was a ham- 
mer upon the table which I then immediately seized hold of, 
and instantly struck him over the head. At this time, I think, 
his hat was nearly in my face, and Ins face, I should thinkj 
was downwards. I do not. think he saw me seize the hammer. 
The seizing of the hammer and the blow was instantaneous. I 
think this blow knocked his hat off, but will not be positive. 
At the time I only remember of his twisting my neck hand- 
kerchief so tight tliat it seemed to me as though I lost all power 
of reason. Still I thought I was striking away with the ham- 
mer. Whether he attempted to get the hammer fYom me or 
not I cannot say ; 1 do not think he did. The first sense of 
thought was, it seemed, that his hand or something brushed 
from my neck downwards. I cannot say that 1 had any sense 
or reflection till 1 heard a knock at the door. Yet there is a. 
faint idea still remains that I shoved him off from me, so that 
he fell over; but of this I cannot say. When I heard the 
knock at the door, I was instantly started, and am fully con- 
scious of g"ing and turning the key so as to lock it. I then sat 
down, for I felt very weak and sick. After sitting a few min- 
utes, and Beeiug eo much blood, I think I went and looked at 
poor Adams, who breathed quite loud for several minutes, 
threw his arrca out and was silent. I recollect at this time 
taking him by the hand, which seemed lifeless, and a horrid 
thrill came c-vor roe, that I had killed him. 

About this time some noise startled me. I felt agitated or 
frightened, and think I went to the door to see if I had fast- 
ened it, and took, the key out and tnrned down the slide. I 
think I stood for a minute or two, listening to hear if the affray 
had caused any alarm. I believe I then took a seat near the 
window. It was a cold, damp day, and the window had been 
18 
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closed all day, except six or eight inches at the top, which Hot 
down when I first Went to the office, and which remained down 
all the time I occupied it. I remained in the same seat, I 
should think, for at least half an hour, without moving, unless 
it was to draw the curtains of the window close, while they 
were within reach. My custom had been to leave the curtains 
about one third drawn from the side of the window towards 
Broadway. The blood, at, the time, was spreading over the 
floor. There was it great quantity, and I felt alarmed lost it 
should leak through into the apothecary's store. I tried to 
stop it, by tying my handkerchief round his neck tight. This 
appeared to do no good. I then looked about the room for a piece 
of twine, and found in a box which stood in the room, after 
partially pulling out some awning that was in it, a piece of 
cord, which I tied tightly round his neck, after Caking the 
handkerchief off; and his stock, too, I think. It was then I die. 
covered so much' blood, and tho fear of lis leaking through- the 
floor caused me to take a towel, and' gather with it all I could, 
and rinse it into the pail I had in the room. The pail was, I 
should think, at that time about one third full of water, and 
the blood filled it at least another thindfu'l. Previous to do- 
ing this, I moved the body towards the hex, and pulled out 
part of the awning to rest it on, and covered it with- the re- 
mainder. I never siw his face afterwards. After soaking up all 
the blood I could, which I did as b: ill and hastily as possible, 
I took nsy seat again near the window, and began: to think 
what was best to do. About this: time some one knocked at 
the door, to which, of course) I paid no attention, My horrid 
situation remained' from this time: till dark, a silent space of 
time of still more horrid reflection; At dusk of the evening, 
and at the same time some omnibusses were passing. I care- 
fully opened the door, and went out as still as possible, and I 
thought unheard. I crossed into the Park, and went down 
from thence to the Ohy Hotel, my purpose being to relatethe 
circ.imstanee to a biwher who was stopping at tiiat house. I: 
saw him in the front reading-room, engaged in conversation 
with two gentlemen. I spoke to him, a. few words pa&sed be- 
tween us, and, seeing that he > was. engaged, I altered my pur- 
pose, and : rettirned as far as^the P^rk. I walked up and^down 
the Park, thinking what was best to do; Many thing3 I 
.thought of — among others, wasginug to some magistrate, and 
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relating the facts to him. Then the horrors of the excitement, 
a trial, public censure, and false and foul reports that would be 
raised by the many who would stand ready to itj:;k i the best 
appear worse than the worst, for the pake of a pahry pittance 
gained to them in the publication of perverted truths, and orig- 
inal, false, foul, calumniating lijs. All this, added to my then 
feelings, was more than could be borne. Besides, at the time, 
in addition to the olow3 given, there would be left the mark or 
evidence of a' rope drawn tightly round the neck, which looked 
too deliberate for anything like death caused in an affray. 
Firing the building" seemed at first a happy thought, and all 
would be enveloped in 11 line, and wafted into air and ashes. 
Then the danger of causing the death of others (as there were 
quite a number who slept in the building), the destruction of 
property, &c, caused me at once to abandon the idea. I next 
thought of having a suitable- box made, and having it leaded 
inside, so that the blood would not run oat, and moving it off 
somewhero and burying it. Then the delay of all this, and 
great liability of being detected. 

After wandering in the Park for an hour or more, I returned 
to my room, and enered it as I had left it, as I supposed, un- 
observed. Wheeler's door was open, and he was talking to 
some one quite audibly. I went into my room, entering unde- 
termined, and not knowing what to do. After I was seated in 
my room, I waitod silently till Wheeler's school was out, and 
his lights extinguished; During this suspense, it occurred to 
me that 1 ; might put the body in a cask or box, and ship it off 
somewhere. I little thought at this time that the box which 
was in the room would answer ; I supposed it too short and 
small, and entiro'y unsale, as it was quite open. Wheeler's 
school being out, I still heard some one in his room, and, as I 
then thought, laid down on some benches. The noise did not 
appear exactly like a person going to bed. . I could hear the 
rustling of no bed-clothes. I felt somewhat alarmed, but then 
the idea' occurred to me that it mi^ht be the person who 
Wheeler stated was going to occupy the room that I then oc- 
cupied as a sleeping room as soon as I g.ivo it up, which was 
to be in : about ten days' time, was temporarily occupying his 
room for that purpose. Relieving myself by this thought., I 
Foon Ht a candle, knowing that no time was to be lost ; some- 
thing must be done. Tnia was about nine o'clock, I should 
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think. Having closed the shutters, I went and examined the 
box to see if I could not crowd the body into it. I soon saw 
that there was a possibility of doing so, if I could bend the 
legs up, so that it would answer if I could keep some of the 
canvas around the body to absorb the blond, and keep it from 
running out. This I was fearful of. It occurred to me, if I 
bury or send this body off, the clothes which he had on would 
from description discover who it might bo. It became neces- 
sary to strip and dispose of the clothes, which I speedily accom- 
plished, by ripping up the coat-sleeve, vest, tfec, which 
removing the clothes, the keys, money, &c., in his pockets 
eansed a rattling, and I took them out and laid them on one 
side. I then pulled a pait of the awning over the body to hide 
it. I then cut and tore a piece from the awning, and laid it in 
the bottom of the box. I then cut several pieces from the 
awning for the purpose of lessening its bulk, supposing it was 
too much to crowd into the box with the body, i. e., it would 
not go in. I then tied- as tight as I could a portion of awning 
about the head, having placed something like flax, which I 
found iu the box, with the awning. (This flax or swindling 
tow came from a room I had previously occupied, No. 3 Mur- 
ray street,, also the awning.) I then drew a piece of this rope 
around the legs at the joint of the knees, and tied them to- 
gether. I then connected a rope to the one about the shoul- 
der or neck, and bent the knees toward the head of the body 
as much as I could. Tins brought it into a compact form. 
After several efforts I succeeded in raising the body to a chair 
seat, then to the top of the box, and turning it round a little, 
let it into the box as easy as I could back downwards, with 
head raised. The head, knees, and feet, were still a little out, 
but, by reaching down to the bottom of the box, and pulling 
the body a little towards me, I readily pushed the bead in and 
i'eet. The knees still projected, and I had to stand upon them 
■with all my weight before I could get them down. The awn- 
ing was then all crowded in the box, excepting a piece or two 
which I reserved to wash the floor. There being stiil a portion 
of the box, next to the feet, not quite full, I took his coat, and, 
after pulling up a portion of the awning, crowded it partially 
under them, and replaced the awning. The cover was at once 
put on the box, and nailed down with four or five nails, which 
were broken and of but little account. I then wrapped there- 
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mainder of Ms clothing up, and carried it down stairs to the 
privy, and threw it in it, together with his keys, wallet, money, 
pencil cases, &c. These latter things I took down in my hat 
and pockets, a part wrapped in a paper, and a part otherwise. 
In throwing them down I think they must have rattled out of 
the paper. 

I then returned to my room, carried down the pail which 
contained the blood, and threw it into the gutter of the street ; 
pumped several pails of water and throw it in the same direc- 
tion. The pump is nearly opposite the outer door of the building; 
then carried a pail of water up stairs, and repeated snid wash- 
ing to a third pail ; then rinsed the pail, returned it clean and 
two thirds full of water to the room ; opened the shutters as 
usual, drew a chair to the door, and leaned it against it on the 
inside as I closed it. Locked the door and went at once to the 
Washington bath house in Pearl street, near Broadway. On 
my way to the bath house, went by a hardware store, for the 
purpose of getting some nails to further secure the b"X. The 
store was closed. When I gut to the bath house, I think by 
the el"dc there it was eight minutes past ten. I washed out 
my shirt thoroughly in parts of the sleeves and bosom, that 
were somewhat stained with blood from washing the floor. 
My pantaloons in the knees I al^o washed a little, and my 
neck lu ml kerchief in spots. I then went home ; it wanted, 
when I got home, about five ninutes of eleven o'clock. I lit a 
light, as usual. Caroline wished to know why I came in so late. 
I made no excuse, saying that I was with a friend from Phila- 
delphia, I think, and that I should get up in the morning 
early to go and see him off. I went to the stand and pretended 
to write till she became quiet or went to sleep. I then put 
aut the light and undressed myself, spread my shirt, &a., out 
to dry, and went to bed. In the morning, at about half past 
live o'clock, I got up, put on my sbirt and handkerchief, which 
were not yet quite dry, into the bottom of the clothes-basket 
under the bed. Always changed my shirt on going to bed. 
lu the morning put on a clean shirt and handkerchief and was 
nearly dressed when Caroline woke up. I said to her that it 
was doubtful whether I should return to breakfast. Did not 
return ; went to the office, found all apparently as I had left 
it. Went after some nails; got them at Wood's store; the 
store was just opening; returned to the room ; nailed the bos 
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on all sides ; went down to the East river, to ascertain the first 
packet for New Orleans. Returned to my room — marled the 
box — moved it myself, but with great difficulty, to the head of 
the stairs — did not dare to let it down myself — went to !ook 
for a eartman — saw a man .passing the door as I was going out 
— requested him to help me down with a box— lie got it down 
without any assistance — preferred : doing so — paid him ten or 
twelve cents— went down Chambers si reet for a.cartman whom 
I saw coming towards Broadway— hired hhn to take the box 
to the ship, foot of Maiden lane — went with him, "While he 
was loading the box I went .to my office for a piece of paper 
to write a receipt on — wrote a receipt to be signed by the cap- 
tain, on my way down the street — did nijt offer the receipt to 
be signed, but requested one, which the receiver of. the box 
gave me. A clerk was by at the time and objected to the 
form of the receipt, and to^k it and altered it — wished to know 
if I wanted a bill of lading. I first .remarked that as there 
•was liut one box, it was not very important ; however that I 
would call at the office for one. Did not go for a bill of lading. 
Tore up the receipt before I was two squares from the ship. 
[Returned to my office, by way of Lovejoy's Hotel in the park. 
Went to the eating room, called for a hot roll and coffee ; could 
not eat. Drank two cups of coffee. Went to my office, locked the 
door, and sat down for some time. Examined everything ab nut the 
room. Wiped the wall in one hundred spots. Went home and to 
bed. 

We had intended, said Mr. Emmett, to state the facts 
to the public, but circumstances induced us to await the 
trial. When I first saw Mr. Colt he was a perfect stranger 
to me. After hearing the particulars, it was our inten- 
tion to make the matter public, but decided otherwise. 
Mr. Colt consented to it only with the understanding that he 
should yet make the statement. 

[The District Attorney asked if such a course of remark 
were proper. The judge answered that the communications 
made by Mr. Colt were not admissible.] 

Mr. Emmett then explained the law upon the subject, and 
went fudy into it — read the various laws and precedents gov- 
erning the case, reviewed the evidence, and concluded by a 
most eloquent appeal to the jury. 
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Mr. Smith, for the prosecution, spoke for two honra in a 
most impressive and masterly manner. 

Mr. Seidell for the prisoner commenced by stating that hia 
-emarks should not extend to a length unnecessarily to trespass 
upon the time of the jury. Ho alluded to the comments 
which had been made upon the law, and stated that the stat- 
ute gave to the jury the decision as to the law as well as the 
facts. The act in relation to concealing the body must not be 
connected with the idea itself. Even if be adopted the sug- 
gestion that breaking in the frontal bone was to conceal the 
body, it can have no bearing npon the decision as to the guilt 
or innocence of the defendant. Did they suppose it was a feel- 
ing of cruelty, for the purpose of mangling the body at his 
feet, as alluded to by the prosecution. He believed the wounds 
were given before the body of Mr. Adams was struck down. 
Mr. Colt would not have resorted to disfiguring the head to 
insure concealment ; it was the list e mrse that a man of mind 
would resort to. Adams lay prostrate at the foot of the pris- 
oner — he tell, and the attention of those in the adjoining room 
was attracted by the noise — they listened — not a sound was 
heard, not a groan uttered. Where was the prisoner then? 
Ho was hanging over the body of iiis victim, contemplating 
the ruin that had been created. The transaction took place 
at half past three, and it is said his room was watched till nine. 
po you not believe that he knew the movements of those out- 
side ? What sensations would likely be produced in his mind ? 
Ko one put their hand up®n the door f >r the purpose of en- 
trance. He was m terror of his situation. He knew that no 
person had witnessed the act- — that his situation, living in a 
state of profligacy, was against him — he had nothing on which 
lie could fall back as to connection or character— and was not 
in a condition by which he couhl hope for credence in making 
his situation known. There is iio man but under such ciiciini- 
stances would have resorted to concealment rather than disclose 
what occurred. He determined upon the plan, and set out to 
put it in execution. " Pot Adams is dead," said he, " and I 
shall have to meet the consequences or conceal what lias been 
done by means within my power." Yet the means h.<d noth- 
ing to do with the offence unless collected for that purpose, 
and that they were not so has been proved. Pie resorted to 
the plan of placing the body in a box — it could not stay 
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in his room — to attempt bringing it or throwing it into the 
sea, would be certain to cause detection, and it was disposed of 
in the best manner he thought possible. The body was discov- 
ered. In relati'.'i to the catastrophe itself, Adams was standing 
on his feet, and fell dead upon the floor, and face to face. The 
testimony of Mr. Wheeler, on looking through the key-hole, 
shows the body to have been near the table. Suppose Colt had 
Adams by the throat, there could have been no outcry. ■ Adama 
could not, and Colt would have had no reason to ; but in that 
case Colt would have been the victor, and had L no need of re- 
sorting to other means of defence. But, on the contrary, Adams 
had Colt by the throat, and there was necessity of resorting to 
other means of defending himself. The axe lay on the table, 
where it would necessarily in that small room be placed. Colt 
seized it, and in self defence struck the blows. It was all done 
in an instant's time. The first blow may have deprived Adams 
of speech, but had the muscular power continued, it would 
cause lnm to hold witli stronger grasp on the neck -cloth ot Mr. 
Colt. Genera! Hamilton, on being shot, sprung from tho 
ground before he fell ; and young Austin, after he had been 
shot in the head, advanced upon Selfridge, and struck him 
some violent blows before he fell dead. The effect of the 
blows on Adams' head, while he held Colt by the neck-cloth, 
would cause him to hold with still greater pertinacity. Bia 
head would necessarily be thrown back to avoid the hatchet 
and placed in a position which would be likely to receive the 
blows that have been shown. As to the idea of the pistol, is it 
probable the prisoner would have used the hatchet when ho 
had the other, whereby he would have avoided detection, — for, 
although the ball might not penetrate through the skull, a very 
slight addition of gunpowder would have caused death. With 
what caution circumstantial evidence should be received, is 
shown by the testimony of Mr. De Forest, for had it not been 
for subsequent proof to the contrary, it would have been 
believed that the deceased could have been shot by the mere 
action of the cap, and had been so. As to the motives of the 
prisoner, let us glance at them. The prosecution had been 
commenced with an idea that the box jWas prepared and the 
hatchet newly purchased for the purpose, and a sort of mortifica- 
tion appeared observable when it turned out that the prisoner 
had owned them so long. Is it likely, if he had contemplated 
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billing Adams, lie would have Drought thom into hie own room, 
from which he would have been compelled to remove the body, 
and where he would be so likely of discovery ? He did not take 
his life from motives of revenge — he had none to gratify. Was 
it for gain ? Had he been disposed to seek money in this way, 
he would have marked out a more wealthy victim than poor 
Adams. On the contrary, the supposition of a sudden quarrel 
between them is borne out by the fact that Adams left Mr. 
Wells' store between two and three o'clock, in an angry state 
of mind, for the purpose of going to Colt's room. It had been 
stated that the idea was conceived by Colt after his arrival, for 
the purpose of plunder. The evidence of the articles found in 
the sink, and which had been there since, shows this not to have 
been the case. Had he premeditated to kill Adams for the sake 
of the watch, he must have known also that the body would 
have to be disposed of. Broadway was extremely noisy at that 
time of day, and sounds were not heard ; but would not Colt 
have known that there was but a thin door between him and 
Mr. Wheeler, and the cry of a victim would probably be dis- 
covered? It was shown that Colt had a pistol. How easily, 
had he premeditated taking life, could he have decoyed Adams 
to some other place, where he would have no trouble with the 
body. Had he taken the life of Samuel Adams for the sake of 
the watch, would he have not told his friends at Monroe street 
that the plunder was in hia trunk, would be discovered by the 
officers of police, and bid them to remove it, twenty-four Injurs 
having elapsed from the time of his arrest, during winch he had 
continued intercourse with hia friends; and the house being 
searched, the watch fell into his possession as the other things 
did, and he thought no more of it than of the others. Osgood, 
who occupied the room nest to Wheeler's, went to Boston, car- 
rying his carpet-bag. and the District-Attorney seemed desirous 
to fasten on the idea that Colt had chosen the time when Os- 
good was away, to effect a premeditated purpose. Is it incon- 
sistent to suppose that Adams gave Colt possession of the watch 
previous to the quarrel in order to perfect a sale, in which case 
it would not be thrown away as the other things were ? The 
idea might have occurred to him that Samuel Adams left but 
little, and here was some valuable property that at some day 
might be restored to his famiiy. The learned counsel said this 
morning that Caroline Henshaw's testimony was not entitled to 
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confidence, — that she was living in a state of adultery with Mr. 
Cult. If he means to apply that to her general course, he is 
much mistaken. I have seen those who. protended virtue guilty 
of vice— have seen the wife whose word was no better than that, 
of the mistress. She may have been guilty on one point, but is 
entitled to credit as regards every other. Her testimony showed 
tliat she loved the prisoner, yet wi.s determined to tell the 
truth. Caroline Honsliaw had access to the trunk, and Colt 
knew it. He was aware that the watch was an elegant one, of 
peculiar workmanship, and must be discovered in ease he after- 
wards attempted to wear it. Is it likely he would have plun- 
dered another of such an article as that, and have committed 
murder in order to do it ? Except what was shown yesterday, 
in respect, to the articles found in the trunk, there is no evidence 
that Samuel Adams had anything about his person. He was 
not a man likely to have had money about him — he was pressed 
on all sides, and his books disclose it. There is nothing on the 
books that gi»es evidence of his having received a dollar of 
money. Had any money been in possession of Adams, Lane, Mrs. 
Adams or -his foreman would have known it, and the Dist.-Ajt'y. 
been ready to prove the fact. The subject shall be dismissed, then, 
assured that nothing has been shown to prove anything legally 
wrong in that point. Now for the quarrel' — God forbid we 
should say anything against Mr. Adams, his character or his 
conduct. The name of John C. Colt is stamped upon the record 
of criminal jurisprudence— he has been represented as if ho had 
been born for blood. — has been persecuted and maligned; but 
it is not for us to visit the idea upon the unfortunate deceased. 
Adams went to Colt's room in a "vexed mood," having ex- 
pressed surprise to Mr. "Wells that Mr. Colt expected the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. Mr. Colt owed Samuel Adams only seventy- 
one dollars, but he contended that he owed him mqr.e. Out of 
that account words came up, which produced blows, and ter- 
minated in deait, .Mr. Adams had hold of Mr. Colt in a man- 
ner to prevent him crying out, and caused him to use the hatchet 
in self-defence. The plates and residue of the books -mere in pos- 
session of Mr. Adams. The temper he repeatedly exhibited 
may have grown out of misfortune. On three occasions he has 
shown it. by saying " You intend to cheat," or, " you intend to 
swindle me," and he called the surrogate of Kings County a 
liar. The present quarrel is involved m darkness, and who 
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commenced it is not proved, but enough is shown to convey an 
idea of the fact. As to the wounds on the back of the head of 
decased, they could have been produced by the fall, and proba. 
lily were so — or may have been caused by the prisoner, in ef- 
forts to get the body into the box, or in other ways subsequent to 
the quarrel. The pieces chopped off were found in the box when 
opened at the dead house. Everything bears the evidence of 
wounds being given in self-defence. The counsel said we 
should have shown where we purchased the nails. It would be as 
ea^y for a storekeeper to prove the transfer of a cent, as to prove 
who bought a penny's worth of nails. It was also said that the 
mark on the neck of Colt was caused by getting down the box. 
The mark seen by Caroline JL-nshaw was on the jugular vein — 
a man receives a weight on his shoulder, not on his neck. The 
pinning up of his shirt shows a feeling of innocence rather than 
guilt 1 he counsel also said that the new engagement to occupy 
■the room a week longer, showed a premeditated design. Mr. 
Colt could have easily got the watch without planning it for a 
week, or resorting to an act of violence. Ihe counsel, when he 
spoke of the little mementos of hair, said they were found among 
the rubbish. He lias subverted the testimony — they were found 
in the pocket-book. In regard to the saw, the witnesses were 
alarmed — the cry of blood had gone forth— and the circum- 
stances were represented as occurring at times different from 
when they took place. Mrs. Octon said Colt got and returned 
it on Thursday, and yet Delnoce said that he heard it going on 
Saturday morning. Mr. Colt was publishing a hook, and is it 
too much to suppose lie had been engaged in sending some 
of them off? The witnesses no doubt intended to represent 
things truly, but they have confused the dates. The man who 
wanted to borrow the saw said Mr. Colt uttered an oath, but 
that was not uncommon. The prisoner had not been treated by 
the prosecuting officers with ordinary courtesy or ordinary kind- 
ness. When examinations were made in the sinks at Monroe 
and Chambers street, nothing had been stated by the police to 
the prisoner, so that some person in his behalf could have been 
present to witness that it was done fairly. Mr. Brinckerhoff 
gave evidence as to the clearing of the sink, showing that the 
articles had been placed there from the first ; but an effort was 
made by the prosecuting officers to show that the property had 
been placed there after the indictment was found; but it had- 
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failed. The government has as good a right to protect as to 
prosecute the prisoner, and testimony should not have been pre- 
sented that was not well founded. It was sworn that deceased 
had been salted down, but it was sworn by persons not entitled to 
credit, and it is satisfactory to find that the indignation which 
had been created in the public mind is changed to simple curi- 
osity. The witnesses all testified differently, and poor Jemmy 
Short, on leaving the stand, said that Adams was salted. But 
did any of them feel the chrystalized matter 'with their hands? 
Jemmy Short first said he washed the body before the doctors 
examined it, and afterwards stated the reverse. Justice Taylor, 
(who, with the head of the city government, is the only man who 
has shown any mercy to the prisoner), together with the Mayor 
and highly respectable physicians, say there was no salt on the 
body. The officers of police, many of whom are not men of 
confidence, were allowed to testify, and Dr. Chilton sent to 
examine the spots, but no one could analyze the articles found 
with the body. 

[The District Attorney said that the salt had been analyzed, 
and they might bring additional testimony to the stand.] 

So much the worse, then, said Mr. Selden ; the prosecution 
should have shown it, and not left us in the dark. "When the 
wife was hero, one of the salt men was directed to bring up 
the bloody garments and shake them under her very nose. 
Although the death of Adams had not been denied, the testi- 
mony must he brought up to make an effect on tho audience. 
Even the grave was opened, and the head severed from the 
trunk. The physicians said they could examine it in another 
room, but it was necessary to place upon the table of a court 
the bend, in order that you, gentlemen of the jury, might be 
influenced by the feelings observable among the multitude. 
A charge was made that a pistol had been used, and the brain 
searched to tind a ball. Could the prisoner have obtained the 
exhuming of the body to prove his innocence. The activity 
of the police has been brought into exertion, in a manner 
such as I have never known, in order to convict the prisoner, 
and his case has withstood them all. He is entitled to the 
sympathy of a jury of hia country. I ask only for the exercise 
of that, principle of law, which says that where there is a doubt, 
it must be placed in favor of the prisoner. When there are 
two degrees in the statute — one that will cauae a limited da- 
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gree of punishment, and the other show excusable homicide, 
if there is a doubt as to which the case belongs, the jury is 
bound to present a verdict of acquittal. The jury has been 
kept aloof from external events, and can now see that what a 
first seemed murder, is but an accident. A prisoner is not 
bound to show justification — it is for the jury to decide. Gen- 
tlemen, after nearly a fortnight's trial, the cause of the prisoner 
is now committed to your hands, — a young man just entering 
into life, his prospects probably have been permanently blasted 
— but still it is for you to pass upon the fact, — we leave his 
cause with you, requesting you to bear in mind justice as well 
as mercy, is a portion of the attributes of the criminal law. 

Mr. Whiting, District Attorney, then rose and remarked : — 
"We are about to close. Blood has beer, spilt — shall we flinch 
in the performance of our duties, or fulfil our oatbe — not only 
do justice to the unfortunate person, but to ourselves and the 
country. The counsel has not attempted to show that the 
prisoner is not guilty, but I have been placed on trial, and 
charged with doing everything malignant. If I am such as 
they describe, the sooner you get another to fill the ofBee of Dis- 
trict-Attorney the better. If doing everything to facilitate 
counsel for the prisoner— if ever having read the accounts in 
the papers, makes me guilty, then I am so— then have I per- 
secuted their client to the death — if furnishing copies of all the 
affidavits, and showing favor to the prisoner, such as none evel 
was shown — then am I guilty. But I appeal to twelve honest 
hearts whom I see before me, that I have done nothing since 
this tiial has commenced but what was strictly enjoined upon 
me by my duty. What do the counsel mean by their asper- 
sions 3 As to the last gentleman who has spoken, if, peradven- 
ture, a little jealousy has entered into his feelings I will only 
eay, that if I ever go to the legislative halls, I witt return to 
the people having performed all the pledges that have been 
enjoined upon mo, ana when I go from this trial to the bosom 
]f the community I shall feel that I have performed the oath 
.hat I have taken. As to the threats of the other gentleman, 
that I deserved impeachment, I can only say that his threats 
have no terrors. Perhaps I deserved blame — let not a hair of 
the prisoner's head be hurt — think not of me — they said I had 
a feeling- of triumph — triumph of what — if it were in my 
nower, I would unclose this man's chains and say " go." I 
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would, after performing my duty, take that man's hand and 
hoar from his lips that I had done no more than my duty. 
Has John C. Colt been unfairly dealt with? After making 
every effort to p'ocuro evidence, the counsel were offended be- 
cause we proved the contents of the box ; they observed that 
they intended to make a confession. That confession Wo do 
not hear 'of before, not even wlicn'the counsel first opened the 
case. Suppose we had been contented to da as- the counsel 
spoke of. They had the confession In their pocket, and yet 
cross questioned every witness that came up, and even stated, 
in opening, that we liad not proved our case-— yet they charged 
us that' we had kept the j.n--y day after day, I advise- the -coun- 
sel to beware how they sport with the lives of their clients; 
how they come to defend a case and still claim to have a con- 
fession in their pocket.. Had the gen leman said, we do not 
dispute that he hilled Adams, put him in a box, and put him 
on board a- vessel, how long would it have taken to try the 
case! and how much more would it have redounded to the 
credit and ingenuousness of the counsel ? Hut this is a circum- 
stantial case, and the counsel hftdtime to write a confession, 
but it is at variance in all its main points with the evidence 
and the probabilities of the case. Our duty is to ascertain the 
truth. The gentlemen say we are seeking triumph, but gen- 
tlemen that know not themselves know not as. We ask you 
faithfully to perform your duty 1 — no man need to have his 
frontal marked with any better character. " Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant." If we maintain the laws against 
the lawless and against the bandit it is all the success we ask. 
— Would to God I could look into the testimony tin's day and 
aid you to relieve this prisoner rather than convict him But 
are we never to convict?— what have, you or I to do with the 
consequences ? — y< u are to remove all doubts from your minds 
and pronounce upon the guilt or innocence of the prisoner — 
you owe that to your oath. j , your country: and your God. You 
come from the body of the community ; I could have rejected 
every man from that box who had ever seen his face, : but I 
did not press it. I would take twelve of his friends to try 
him, provided they were menof truth and- integrity ;,you are 
simply to enquire into the circumstances of the case; if ho 
killed Samuel Adams to gel rid ; of a debt or without apparent 
cause it is murder; but if Samuel Adams went there armed — 
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made an attack upon hi in and he fonnd it necessary, to use the 
hatchet in self defence, it was justifiable homicide ; you are to 
pass upon the facts without reference to the excitement without 
these wails, and the excitement within. One of the counsel 
for the defence has told yon that you must give a verdict of 
acquittal, even if you did so at the risk of your lives in passing 
Hi rough- 1 lie crowd — they liavett.>ld you that the mind of the 
community is made up — they have complained of the public 
prints, (which have been sedulously kept from you), and said 
everything to operate on your prejudices. We claim thin case 
to have come under tlie first class of murders. Killing a hu- 
man being is not murder — it is the killing withan evil mind — 
with & bloodthirsty heart. The law was beautifully laid down: 
three thousand years ago. " He that smiteth a man will surely 
die," &c. He that comes upon his neighbor with guile to 
6-lay him shall be destroyed, said the Almighty. We now 
appeal to the laws of man as well as of God— show me the 
land where the laws are not administered, and I will show you 
the innocent in despair ; but let me see that where the laws 
are observed, and I will exhibit the smile of the Almighty 
God upon it, I will present the fuels without reference to the 
confession, which the gentlemen had no right to offer unless 
they put in a pica cf guilty ; but I shall examine it; if yon 
can bring in a vercict less than the charge, do so ; but you 
must do so without reference to the confession, for that will 
not bear you out. What are the facts? Samuel Adams went 
to this man's room. He possessed the reputation of being more 
mild than men in general— *bui even suppose that -he was a 
little irritable, is that any excuse for his being: killed ? These 
books were to go to the trade sale ; not to bring four hundred 
dollars, but one hundred and twenty-five dollars; Mr. Adams 
probably wanted all tiie money he could get; he was told that 
Mr. Colt meant to appropriate the proceeds; it was said ho 
"was vexed," ''surprised," but even say that- he was "angry." 
His answer was I will go and see. Mr, Welle said he was not 
violent "by any means," Mr. Adams did not take the direct 
line to Colt's. His p'aswen, even if he b;id r any, had had time 
to cool, as the heat of the iron from the: forge of the black- 
smith, when exposed to the. atmospheric air; Ilis-gait, when 
seen, was of the ordinary description, not faster. We cannot 
say that there was an agreement between them tomeet, because 
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the evidence does not fully go to show it. — We saw him at three 
o'clock at the door of Mr. Colt— 3iow did he get in — did lie knock 
or did he go in Unasked — the confession does not tell it — where 
had he been the previous day ? — Neither are we informed on 
that point. Mr. Colt occupied a little room in Murray street, 
hia furniture was an empty box, a table and some chairs; he 
moved to Chambers street, and all the witnesses, with one excep- 
tion, agree that the furniture in that room, up to the 17th of 
Sepember was the same. There was no awning ; even the clerk 
in the dry-goods store, that saw something, could not tell 
whether it was a piece of cotten or woolen cloth. The boy tells 
yon that the awning was in the garret in July, but the father 
of the boy was permitted to go to sea on Saturday, without 
being brought on the stand. (Mr. Morrill said it was Saturday 
week, as he was with him himself.) I care very little about it ; 
I care very little what was said ; I wish be conld have sworn 
his father went away six months ngo. But the mind of the 
boy was still nncontaminated. Things have_been so ordered, 
unfortunately for the prisoner, that what the testimony for the 
prosecution failed in proving, that brought by the defence con- 
firmed. The little boy proved that ho took the awning. What 
for 3 for what purpose was the awning taken t He knew that 
a great noise had been made abont the awning being gone, 
yet said nothing about it. The prisoner would not steal it ; he 
was a man of too high honor ; the woman clamored about it, 
and had it been long anterior to this deed, the woman would 
have been plaeed on the stand to testify to it ; but she did not 
come, and was a stranger to us. Ik was said that the box and 
tlie hatchet had been some time in his possession. Had I pur- 
sued this prosecution as the counsel stated I did, I should have 
hunted up the woman that owned the awning; I should have 
found men that knew Colt ; I should have seen every cent that 
was paid to Adams ; but I gave such evidence as was presented 
U me. [Tiie court stated that the woman missed the awning 
jn July.] Mr. Whiting, in reply, observed that ho knew that 
was the case, but no evidence was shown that Colt for the first 
feme got it then. The woman could have been brought here 
as well as the boy. But be careful how you believe even that. 
We infer he took it on that night, but suppose he had taken it 
before ; for some object, for some purpose, for men do not take 
aa awning unless they have some use for it, or intend to raiBe 
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money. It will b« recollected that his Honor, the Mayor, and 
Justice Taylor were placed upon the stand, to state what Mr. 
Colt said at the time of Ms arrest, — how lie came into the pos- 
session of the awning and box ; but the counsel tor the prosecu- 
tion would not permit it, and the confession says nothing about 
it. He had not shown from whence the box came or where it 
w»3 made, nor if the cleets were on. As to the hatchet, — where 
is the testimony that the hatchet was there "i One called it a 
shingle hammer, and the other did not know. But this hatchet 
is a new one — the handle is new— the blade is new. As to the 
place where he would be likely to keep it, even if it had been 
in his room,— would it likely lnivo been kept on his table, « hen 
the windows were open 3 "When he is in his shirt- sleeves, in 
summer time, is it likely he would have it on his table, or 
would it be kept in his empty box, or squib corner? The 
hatchet still had the string on it, and that is not usual for an 
old hatchet. But still it was on the table, as stated by the 
counsel, when Mr. Adams came into the room, Mrs. Octon 
said the day before he borrowed a saw. Mr. Seidell could only 
account for it by the witness being mistaken, or that another 
box iiad been previously sent away; but had that been the 
case, proof could have been shown when it went away, and 
where it went to; but the evidence of Mrs. Octon and the man 
both declared it to be that day — the door of Mr. Colt's room 
was locked — he was secretly occupied in his little room, and 
the answer was " go to hell." The District- Attorney contended 
that a murder was intended, but whether on Samuel Adams 
or some other could not be stated. This gentleman is repre- 
sented to be everything mild, kind and affectionate — and yet 
when interrupted shows a diabolical temper. What did he 
want the saw for ? If we assume the box was already there, 
he might have been sawing the cleets, or he might have been 
making the cover — at any rate we have reason to believe he 
was doing wrong, because he was acting in secret. Had there 
been no improper intention, he would not have locked the 
door. [Mr. Emmett stated that the confession was made two 
months ago. The court said that it was not evidence, and 
hoped it would be excluded in summing up. The District 
Attorney replied that the confession had been given, and bo 
hoped he would be allowed to refer to it. The court assented.] 
19 
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Colt had the saw for half an hour, during which there had been 
time probably to make the cleets, and not -the cover. I am 
willing to shut out the testimony of the milkman, but as it has 
been referred to, we will mention that lie saw a tall man 
at the foot of thestairaot the vwult, with a box, a hatchet 
and a saw At the time ot Samuel Adams' going into Colt's 
room, did he knock, or did he go in without? did Colt imme- 
diately strike him from beliind as he enlered the room 1 As the 
gentlemen say, none but' the Almighty G.»d and themselves 
knew what happened. I wilt show that by the -evidence of 
those who examined the skull, that when they -came to express 
opinion, it clashes; it does not matter when Adams came into 
the room, whetherhe wasiBtrnck by the hatchet, or was shot — 
it -is. still murder. When Dr. GiLlman referred to the hole, the 
idea flashed upon niy mind that a pistol had been used, and 
such appears still to have been ;the case. Why should ev&ry 
blow leave afissnre but this ? AH the rest exhibit such, but 
here is a clean. round hole. I would ask the professional gen 
tie men how they account for the difference? Did Dr. Molt, or 
any other gentleman, ; eversee. an. oblong round hole that had 
been made by a. hatchet ? I do not mean to say it was made by a 
pistol bali;I do no!, know how it was made ; perhaps Adams did 
not ; perhaps none but lie (pointing to prisoner} knew. How is it 
possible forsuch a blow to have been made from m front by a 
hatchet ; the man who has. nothing but the defence God Jias given 
him when attacked by another with abatcbet, will seize the arm ; 
but will Dr. Mott, oi'any other physician, place his professional 
reputation on the idea that blows from a hatchet represented 
the sound of foils. Adams must have received his deathblow 
about fifteen minutes past three. No sound was heard, no 
voices, nothing hut the momentary clash and the fall. If 
Adams had been a man sufficiently strong to hold the prisoner 
ofl at arm's length, would the blows from the hatchet have 
been struck on the rear of the head or directly in front ? How, 
then, did the blow come, and could the deceased have kept his 
hold when his head had been stove in? Dr. Rogers ^ives 
gome iittle idea of the kind, hj.it he must speak of some other 
order ot men. If men can striken hard as Austin and othersare 
said to have doae-ncan hold their grasp so fully after being 
struck as lias been represented, soldiers, before going to the field, 
should have their brains knocked out, as they would tight much. 
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harder. Dr. Rogers said the whole of the front part might 
have betn knocked in by a single blow ; but had that been the 
case, pieces of the hat as well as the brain would have been 
knocked in. But Dr. Mott Beta the matter at rest by saying 
that several blows were given. We have to judge of the fact, 
and the skull exhibited deep cruelty in the murder. [Mr. Emmet 
stated that the skull was shown as.it h d b -en taken from the 
coffin. Mr. Whitney said that he spoke of Dr. Gillman's testi- 
mony, shown by the bust, before the body had been exhumed..] 
I have done .everything that has been asked of me, and the 
remarks of the gentleman in allusion to me were made because 
he does not know me. I should have .said to him had he called 
upon me, that I felt the life of this prisoner w;ts in my hands, 
and I will do everything injustice that is possible to save him 
from the strongest penalty of the law. It, gentlemen of the 
jury, I have pushed this .case too far, blame me ; but, as a pros- 
ecuting officer, have I d.>:oeo? If the hat had been knocked 
in by the hatchet, why cut it in the center? — was it to chip 
out the marks of a pistol ball 3 The testimony has not been 
allowed to .show us whether the hat was cut at the fides or in 
rear and front, .nor whether a piece was cut out or not. But 
why destroy the hat ? Even allowing the bundle to have been 
put into the sink that night; it" was placed there by him, and 
why did he cut it? "Would a man who had unintentionally 
taken the life of his neighbor have proceeded in the formal 
manner he did to fold up the .pantaloons, the suspenders, cut 
the hat, and then pliice them where he did,-#r would he, in his 
trepidation, have thrown in the things as he found them ? It 
has been said by counsel that Adams had Colt by the nt'ck, but 
would that have produced the clash [Mr. "Whiting struck his 
hands together] as of foils ? There would have been a scuffle, 
— a noise with the feet, — but nothing of this kind was heard, 
but a slight clash. What made the noise ? The flashing of a 
percussion cap would do it, and the introduction of a few 
grains of powler, even by the most favorable testimony for the 
prisoner, wou'd have driven a pistol ball through the hat and 
Bkull. Had a quarrel taken place, as pretended, noise would 
not only have been made, hut Colt would have been more 
likely, unless bent upon murder, to strike with a chair than a 
hatchet; and, even if he had done the latter, a high-minded 
man would have at once exclaimed to those around him, " I 
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have struck a blow which I shall regret all my life," — and have 
shown contrition for the act. Had the quarrel taken place as 
Baid, would the words "youliu" have been made in a low 
voice ? Would it not have been heard ? That man, there is 
no doubt, was struck down by the first blow. "Where was the 
neckcloth ? Had it been a common stock it would have been 
twisted. Caroline Hunshaw had given evidence that he had 
neckscarfs and Btocks, but why'was not the one worn presented ? 
Had Adams been pressing Cult by the neck, the marks would 
have been left, and what man refuses to show such to his bo- 
som friend t We hear of a trifling mark, but nothing such as 
would have appeared there. We hear of Caroline Ilenshaw 
going to his bedaide ; she asked him, as Portia did Brutus, 
when he came from the Senate House and committed a 
murder, what ailed him? He pushed her away, and she 
dared not, after that, ask this kind friend to see the marks on 
his neck — she dared not speak. Tell me if a man lakes to his 
arms one who gives herself up to his embraces, one who yields 
herself to him to her destruction here and forever, is entitled 
to more feeling than if honorably engaged to her. God forbid 
I should say anything against that witness — she was about, to 
become a mother — and if there was any one who would pray 
tor that man, that he might be blessed forever, and would 
come here to testify for him it would be her. She approached 
his bed, he threw her from him. She knew she was not his 
wife, and dared not press it. Had she been his wife, she would 
have persisted. But do not blame her, do not blame that 
sliglit giil — olame the one whose heart was such that he could 
seduce her, and keep her in abjection. Had she been his wife, 
he cou id have poured his sorrows into her ear; she would have 
clung by him ; she would have gone with him to his prison; 
she would have accompanied him even to the gallows. Let 
this he a warning to women — let them learn not to put their 
earthly and eternal happiness in the keeping of snch a man as 
that. That poor unfortunate girl must go down to the -grave 
with the stain that is upon her. Caroline Henshaw, accord- 
ing to her testimony, had gone to bed, not dreaming that he 
would come home steeped in guilt. . He had on his night-shirt 
when she first saw him, and it was said it was then eleven 
o'clock. By that time he must have gone systematically to 
work, prepared his victim, boxed him up, had the box ready 
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to ship, the Wood washed up, and everything done bo coolly 
S3 to show it had been previously planned. We contend that 
this murder had been premeditated. Does the law require it 
shall have been a long time before ? Ho, not even a single 
minute, it' the intention is to produce death, and the blow is 
unnecessarily produced. [The District Attorney then gave 
precedents in point. He gave the case of a farmer who 
had killed an officer in his barn, buried him in his fluid, and 
ploughed it next morning ; but the very precautions he taken 
led to his arrest. The officer was missing, as Adams was, and 
suspicion becameexcited to the ploughed field.] If the Ka!a- 
imizoo had sailed, would there have been any evidence of (Jolt's 
guilt, or would suspicion even dare to be attached to him ? The 
night af er, the boy, in shutting up his store, heard the noise as 
if of nailing. IL>w did Colt know the Kalamazoo was up? 
The box waa d reeled to New Orleans that very night ,— was 
tliis accident? He might have shown where he got the nails, 
but the counsel said there was but a pennyworth ; but even 
then "straws show which way the wind blows," and even this 
small qnntity might have shown the fact. As to the mark on 
the neck, it Ci'iild easily have been made in moving the box 
down sains. Counsel for the defence said if Colt had been 
guilty he would have sent to Caroline, when he had been ar- 
rested, to put away the watch ; but the body had not been dis- 
covered then. He told Mr. Wheeler, at first, that he was not 
in the room, but afterwards contradicted himself. The vessel 
Beerned to have been most providentially detained. Colt knew 
that, unless the body was found, there would be no need of 
sending to Caroline Htrosbaw. He was aware, on putting the 
box 0:1 board a ship, that poison would be created by the 
putrid atmosphere, and used salt to preserve it. There 
is one error I have made which I endeavored to correct 
last night. Who, except the guilty, is afraid of a human 
skull — as it was — battered in. The counsel wished to 
have it examined but only that physicians should do so, 
and in an adjoining room— but doctors are but men as others 
—and the court, jury and others, had a right to examine for 
themselves Complaint has been made that the bloody garments 
and the ring should be shown to Mrs. Adams, but could any- 
body else identify them; as to the body of poor Adams even the 
impress of his maker had been obliterated by the hand of vio- 
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lence; and without Mrs. Adams' testimony, gentlemen, would 
yon believe that the body found in the box was that of Samuel 
Adams. .Now, gentlemen, as to the pocket book. Mr. Adams 
had been in the habit of carrying one, and whether he hud 
money or not we cannot Bay. — Mr. Colt may have known it. 
It is also said of the watch that Colt had it before or that ha 
would not be likely to plunder such an article. , Had the ves- 
sel sailed, the watch might have been carried into the country, 
and would probably never again been heard of. I have al- 
luded to the principal points, and could speak two hours more 
on the subject^ but shall bo brief. I ask you to review the evi- 
dence, and mete out fair and ample justice to the prisoner. If 
favorable, it is for you to say so. A drain of circumstances 
have been presented in the case astonishing to think of. It is 
for you to weigh them and bring in your verdict of guilty or 
not guilty. As to the temper of the deceased, what Dr. Bar- 
ber has asserted showed him to be of good temper rather than 
otherwise. I asked the doctor if no other had ever treated 
him equally bad, and he appealed to the court for protection. 
Mr. Wheeler was a lawyer, and was engaged in a case where 
Adams felt aggrieved, The case of Mr. Cornell shows that 
Adams would not tread upon a worm.. Cornell opened the 
door, and said. " Presto, be gone," and Adams was off. Avlama 
appears to have been a man that would run rather tli.-in right. 
The District Attorney then made a powerful appeal to the 
jury. If courts and juries, said he, refuse to do .their duty, 
who will protect our houses from burning. If it is to be un- 
derstood that prosecuting officers are to have the stiletto, who 
will protect the community, our streets will be washed in blood, 
{in r altars be desecrated. Gentlemen,! have endeavored to 
do my duty. It' I have been too warm, appreciate it. But, as 
regards the excuse of the prisoner, if the memorials of the 
mother and sisters had been pressed closer to his hear:, it would 
have been better for him, I believe that life Was taken by 
John C. Colt. I believe if, by laying down his own life he conld 
restore that man to his family he would gladly do it. 

[Colt had hiB hands o» - er his eyes^ leaning on the back of his 
counsel's chair, and freely wept, the tears falling from his face.] 

I believe he would gladly give his life, but is that an excuse 
for taking the life of Adams ? It is for us to do our duty — 
there is on that bench a judge whose heart is alive to every 
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kind feeling. If mercy is deserved it will lie shown ; but yon 
have a simple duty to perform. I have endeavored faithfully 
to do mine. If erroneous, correct it— deal leniently and mer- 
cifully with the prisoner ; do justly to yourselves. There are 
in this city three hundred thousand souls committed to our care, 
and much rests upon lis. Act in a manner that you can answer to 
your consciences hereafter ; deal justly, but deal firmly and 
honestly between the people and the prisoner. 

CHARGE OF JUDGE KENT. 

Judge Kent then proceeded to charge the jury as follows : — 
Gentlemen, it becomes us to close the last scene. My remarks 
shall afford you some time for deliberation, and do away with 
the excitement thrown around the case by the speeches of 
counsel. My duty will soon be done and yours begin. Some 
allusion lias been made to the excitement out of doors, I am 
inclined to believe it is over rated. Had I not so, I would 
have postponed the trial. It would have been strange if, in 
the city of New York, the public mind would not have 
been shocked by the murder, but I have no doubt that every 
justice has been done to the prisoner. The court has kept 
everything uninfluenced by contamination from without, and 
I have no doubt but reliance can be had upon the sound heads 
before us„ I was sorry to find some acerbity of feeling shown 
among the counsel, but I see no occasion for it. Never have 
I known more talent or industry displayed than in this cause. 
No blame is deserved on either tade, and as to the District- 
Attorney he has discharged hia duty ably and eloquently, and 
withnnt any feeling but that of his duty. It is now my place 
to address to you a few remarks.' The degrees of homicides 
are four— justifiable and excusable homicide, murder and man- 
.slaughter,: There ia very little difference between the grades 
of the two former — the one is where an officer kills another m 
the performance of his duty — the other to prevent an attempt 
to kill where a man is allowed to defendhimself even in taking 
life. If you think Colt killed Adams to protect himself from 
an attempt at murder or felony he is justified. It is also justi- 
fiable when a design is evident to inflict some graat felony, 
such as to main or murder, as where a man raises a large bar 
of iron to strike another. If you think this to have been the 
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case, no ame is attached to the prisoner. We now come to 
the grade where the law says blame is deserved, but where 
there are mitigating circumstances — such as correcting a ser- 
vant and death ensues, or a person in building lets fall a brick, 
and some person is killed — or where there has been some un- 
expected combat wr'thout dangerous weapons, and where it was 
not intended to take life. Words do not authorize one man to 
kill another, but where in resisting an assault death ensues, 
and it is not intended to kill,|nor done in a cruel manner, it is 
excusable homicide. Cruel and unusual manner may have 
been by such a weapon as this — it cannot be considered excus- 
-able. If not justifiable or excusable, it is a murder or man- 
slaughter. In the former there are no shades ; in the latter 
four degrees. The first is premeditation, and where it is done 
with an instrument regardless of li!e. Where a person dis- 
charges a loaded pistol into a crowd, it shows a depraved mind, 
and where be takes life, it i3 murder. As to premeditation, I 
differ from the District- Attorney as to a point of law. It was 
said that if a homicide was committed the law implies malice, 
such as the case where a black man cut a woman's throat in 
Broadway, hut I cannot agree with that doctrine. Sou may say 
that Colt designed to take Adam's life, if so it was murder. But 
you must show premeditation. This is not necessary to have 
been previous to Adams going into his room. If you think he 
did, not in hot biood, or in a fracas, it is murder. But if you 
do not think such, it is manslaughter, and you must 
bring it within one of the grades. The first is, if a boy 
throws a stone at another, and kills him, or if a man 
kills another in a fight previously intended. If Colt intended 
to beat Adams and killed himjifc is manslaughter in the first 
degree, but in the heat of passion he did so, it is in the second 
degree. Third degree is, where it is done without the use of a 
dangerons weapon. 

The first question is, was the offence committed? This lias 
been admitted. What degree of crime does it come under? 
The counsel has placed out of view much that was the object 
of several days' inquiry. The pistol idea is settled, and not 
necessary to touch upon. It was well to produce the skull. 
It became necessary on account of the physicians not being 
clesir in their testimony. I was averse to producing it and 
harrowing np the feelings of the prisoner himself, and the rela- 
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tives of the deceased, but it was necessary. In regard to Colt's 
confession, it is difficult to exclude such. The counsel intro- 
duced it in liis argument, and it was irregular. It is in, however, 
but it is not testimony, and you (the jury) are bound to throw 
it out entirely so far as it goea to exculpate the prisoner. Af- 
ter all the testimony that lias been presented, the case lies in a 
nut shell. Except so far as illustrating the character of John 
C. Colt, the mass of evidence goes but little way beyond the 
admitted murder. The pistol idea has not beeo given np by 
the District- Attorney, but you have the opinion of Dr. Gillman 
that he did not believe in it, although it had been his first im- 
pression ; and Drs. Mott and Rogers declare it not to have* 
been. Yon mu^t discard the idea that the wound was given 
by the pistol. In regard to the watch, it has also been admitted 
to have been t.ken. The ques.ion then is as to murder or 
manslaughter. I shall now- look at the homicide and the sub- 
sequent proceedings. In regard to the latter, they are of im- 
portance in judging of the character of John C. Cult, and 
throwing a reflective light upon his character. Dismissing his 
own statement, and what do we find ? — I am not going to de- 
tain you. The chain of facts are remarkable, and show him. 
to be an uncommon man. The homicide occurred at half-past 
three o'clock. Mr. "Wheeler went to the door — then up-staiis 
— told all he met — and yet Colt gave no' signs of life or 
emotion. After nine o'clock Delnoce heard him go down- 
stairs, return, wash up the floor, and next morning heard the 
sawing. Next day, we have the testimony of Mrs. Octon, to 
show that he came in, passed his door, and sat down hy 
Mr. Wheeler's. It is a trait of character in his favor. He did 
not care t" sej his victim. Like Macbeth, he appears to h:ive 
said, " I'm afraid to flee from what I've done ; look on it I 
dare not." Then again we see the body placed in a box, and 
packed up in a manner unparalleled in crime. He goes out 
to get a carman, assumes a careless air, and told the carman 
to convey the box to a New Orleans vessel. Almost any other 
man would have gone on that box and kept by it till it was 
safe ; but he entrusted the carman to knock it around and throw 
it down us an ordinary package. He then gets a receipt, 
tears it up, returns to his office, and obliterates the marks. On 
Monday he assumes a gay air ; he went to Adams* office, and 
also to "Wells'. It shows him a man of intrepidity and coolness, 
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such as rarely can be met with. Such, is the impression on my 
mind, but you can judge of it. In regard to the idea of salt, I 
do not look upon ill in any other light than that of additional 
foresight Using salt in order to preserve the body, Was to 
guard against discovery, but it showed ho greater atrocity. 
Whether the salt, was there or not, it made no difference. It is 
not fully proved— the witnesses say they are not certain. The 
warmth shown by counsel was unuecessar}'. The thought might 
have an effect in inflaming the publie mind, but as regards the 
fact, it only shows, if true, the foresight and providence of John 
C Colt. We now come to the point of Samuel Adams being 
in the room. The witnesses we have are Wheeler and iSeignette. 
Is there proof of design, anterior to his entering the room, that 
Colt intended to kill him? Colt was, perhaps, in want of 
money. At any rate Mr. Wheeler had asked him for his rent, 
and he could not pay. He was also desirous of sending off the 
books, so as to raise money. The District-Attorney thinks the 
fact of the saw important. The evidence is conclusive that he 
borrowed one, but the circumstance is too light to eay much, 
unless coupled with something else. The stuffing of the box 
with paper seems to have some weight about it, but you will 
judge of the fact. Then, again, his having the window shut 
may look like preparation. These two points are all I see that 
look like preparatory design. Had Mr. Wheeler tried the door 
and found it locked, it might have been an important circum- 
stance ; but Mr. Wheeler did not try the door, and you must 
not look at it. W as the mere fact of Adams being in the room 
sufficient to fasten crime ? The hatchet appears to have been in 
Colt's possession two months, and the box so for a long time an- 
terior. The awning is said to have been taken from Murray 
street some time be! ore. and this seems to have been the case. 
The inference is in favor of the prisoner. Iho box, the hatchet 
and the awning, were in his possession. The place in which 
parties were, seems to be inconsistent with the idea of premedi- 
tation. In that Buiall room, and at that time of day it is difficult 
to suppose that there had been a premeditated design to take 
life. Now as to the occurrence itself. "We must look again at 
the conduct evinced by Colt in packing up the body. Does 
this show an evidence of guilt? The law gives concealment as 
evidence of gnilt. A boy killed another and hid the body, and 
it Was evidence against him. Is any deduction necessarily 
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drawn from the fact, but his desire to avoid punishment ? Does 
this show that John 0. Colt wished to avoid the State's Prison, 
which the law provides as the punishment of manslaughter? 
It may have been accompanied by guilt, but is any other idea 
apparent ? The public mind was shocked, and every one felt it, 
and you may have imbibed the idea. The concealment was as 
likely to have been caused by a wish to avoid. the punishment 
of manslaughter as well as of murder. We have the evidence 
of Mr. Wheeler and o;liers. Mr. Wheeler acted precisely as a 
prudent man should have acted — it was so improbable that at 
lioon day a murder had been effected that Mr. Wheeler may 
have been pardoned for not pushing his inquiries further than 
he did. The philosophy of evidence is, that persons agree on 
subjects, if their attention is drawn to the same object, but two 
persons in looking at a landscape, one may observe something 
that will escape the notice of the other. [The judge then read 
a case in point.] There is some little discrepancy as to whom 
first went to the police, and other small points, but it is certain 
that they heard a noise and the fall of a heavy body — on that 
they speak positively. Ho heard the clashing of foils, some- 
thing like a movement of feet, and a fall, but nothing beyond. 
It does not follow that they could hear the beginning of this 
controversy; ordinary conversation could not probably have 
been heard ; their attention was first called to the falling of a 
heavy body. .Now as to the wounds themselves. We hear of 
a clash and the fall. After the most deep inquiry I am at a 
loss to account for the manner in which the wounds were in- 
flicted ; it is a matter for you to solve, not me. The wounds 
Hiii t-t have been given before the fall on the floor, as no noise 
Was heard afterwards ; but whether while deceased was stand- 
ing, or from before or from behind, the jury must weigh'. Dr. 
Mottand the others do not appear to agree, and the chain 
seems broken. Dr. Gilinan speaks of two pieces being hacked 
off the back of his head, but it may have been done, he said, 
while putting it in the box, but this is not satisfactory to my 
mind. Whether the blow was struck from behin'.l, may or 
may not have been the case. 11 There is mystery ; how these 
wounds were given is a subject of strong inquiry. The first 
wound appears to have created insensibility — if it had not been 
so ;,he piercing cry in the accent of fear would probably have 
arose over everything else. That there was a fracas appears 
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evident from the nature of the ease, and also from the testi- 
mony of Caroline Henshaw. That testimony appears to be 
worthy of confidence. That interesting young woman comes 
here under adverse circumstances. Her manner was child- 
like — she" did not appear desirous of pushing her remarks, and 
the impression on my mind was decidedly in her favor. She 
stated that the mark was no larger than a sixpence, and she 
spoke with much caution. ' I believe her story, but the jury 
can weigh the fact? Does it then imply, a fracas? Octon said 
he saw Colt take the box down stairs, and press his neck 
against it as it went down stairs. I believe Octon, and par- 
ticularly as he said he was afraid of that box. His suspicion 
was awakened, and if you look at the statement of Colt, still 
Octon's testimony is deserving, even if Colt's was admissible.'of 
the greatest weight. The weight of the box accounts for the 
stiffening in his limbs, but the mark on the neck seemed like 
a pinch or grasp by the hand. Was the case murder ? You 
have heard the evidence. The desire of revenge is a promi- 
nent trait. A savage has been known to kill another to see 
how ho would fall from his horse. It is hard to know tho 
feelings that enter into the heart of a guilty man. But it is 
for the jury to think if there was any adequate motive. There 
appears to be no desire to preserve reputation, asAdamsknew 
nothing agiinst Colt, nor was there any old grudge — avarice 
may have entered his mind; his books were going to Phila- 
delphia, and he might have got possession of the money though 
not be free from the debt, by Adams being put out of the way. 
It is possible ho may ha^e done it for the sake of his money, 
but we have no evidence that Adams had any about him. It 
had been stated that he carried a pocket book, but there was 
no evidence. He had a watch in his possession, that is certain 
and fully proved. Cary's testimony, that he saw a watch on 
a former day in Colt's hands appears to be insufficient. The 
watch was in Colt's possession. Suppose he killed him in an 
affray, what was he to do with the watch ? Persons have been 
known to kill another for feeling ; Colt may have been governed 
by such, but was it probable? Adams lay dead at his feet, 
and the possession of the watch is not inconsistent with the 
iJea that he kept it some day to give it to his family. There 
appears to have been no grudge — rery little motive for lucre, 
for the probability is that he would have selected a richer man. 
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The firm manner in which he walked on a precipice, one false 
step on which would have been i'atal — the coolness of character 
he displayed —if you think these sufficient to believe him capa- 
ble of premeditation, bring him in guilty of murder ; if you 
do not think they show premeditation, he is not guilty of mur- 
der, but of manslaughter. As to the latter, we have the char- 
acter of the slayer and the slain ; the evidence is favorable to 
both. Adams was shown to have been amiable ; nevertheless, 
he was capable, as appeared by three witnesses, of using Ian-' 
guage of an insulting character, but nothing seems like his 
having ever been engaged in an affray in his life. As to Colt, 
also, he has been shown to be kind, pleasing and elegant in 
his address, yet we have evidence that he was disposed to show 
temper — the testimony of the man with, the saw, Mr. Wheeler, 
and the case where he had become responsible for a debt. 
Mildness is sometimes shown by the sternest character, but 
Colt has exhibited nothing improper. Now as to his taking 
life, and his liability in the charge of manslaughter, the cer- 
tainty that Adams was capable of showing temper, was suffi- 
cient to convey an idea that he might have come upon Colt 
when in a feverish state of mind, and a fracas occurred between 
them. But I leave it with you— give the doubts tor the pris- 
oner — give the lowest degree of punishment to which you feel 
the case belongs. Let it be a doubt fully formed. But 1 leave 
it with you, feeling the utmost confidence in you. Do justice 
whatever may ensue. Tcu are bound to spurn all excitements 
— must not cherish a nv.wkish sympathy— examine the subject 
coolly, bring in a verdict according to what you really believe, 
and do your duty to the prisoner, your country, and your God. 

Mr. Emmett said he begged to offer slight exceptions, al- 
luded to the statute and declared that this case would he ex- 
cusable homicide unless the prisoner was armed with a hatchet 
at the commencement of the affray, or had prepared it before 
hand. It was so allowed. 

The jury then retired in the charge of officers to deliberate. 

TBB VEEDICT. 

Next morning (Sunday), at a quarter before three o'clock, 
the jury having come to an agreement, Judge Kent was sent 
for. At four o'clock the judge, in company with Aldermen 
Purdyand Lee, took his seat upon the Bench. 
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The jury was then brought into Court, and the clerk after 
calling over the names, asked if they had agreed upon a verdict, 

Foreman— "We hare. 

Clerk — Gentlemen, what is your verdict? 

Foreman — We find -the prisoner, John C. Colt, guilty of 
wilful murder. 

Mr. Morrill, the only counsel for the prisoner present, then 
applied to the Court for time to prepare a bill of exceptions, 
&c. The application was granted, the prisoner remanded to 
the custody .of the Sheriff, when the Court adjourned. 

EFFORTS FOB. A MEW TRIAL. 

On the 31st of January the case of Colt was again brought 
before the Court of Oyer and Terminer on application for 
additional time of two weeks to file a bill of exceptions. The 
application was granted. Further delay was experienced af- 
terwards, however, and the bill of exceptions was not formally 
entered until the 23th of February. 

On the 1st of March the bill of exceptions was allowed, and 
the case sent before the Supreme Court for adjudication. 

May 5. A motion was made before the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer to grant the prisoner a new trial, upon the additional 
ground that one of the jurors who had tried the case had ex- 
pressed an opinion, previous to being sworn in. Colt was in 
Court. Affidavits Wire read both on the part of the defence 
and prosecution. Mi'. Emmet iirgued-thoease for the prisoner, 
and District Attorney Whiting opposed. The Judge took t lie 
papers and reserved his decision. 

May 12. The prisoner was again brought into Court. The 
motion for a new trial was denied. 

May 27. The bill of exceptions was called up in the Su- 
preme Court, the District- Attorney being present. Counsel 
for the prisoner did n^t appear, and the. Court ordered a non- 
suit, and directed the District Attorney to -proceed by default. 

May 31, Counsel for the prisoner appeared in the Supreme 
Court, and the default taken by the District Attorney was 
opened, and argument ordered, to be presented at the next 
term of the Supreme -Court to be held at Utica in July. 

Supreme Court, Otdea l July 16. After hearing arguments, 
on application for new trial, made by Messrs. JVlorriU and 
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Selden in behalf of tlie prisoner, and District Attorney Whiting 
opposed, the Court denied the motion, and sent back the pris- 
oner 'for judgment to the Oyer and Terminer. 

the sentence; op death. 

On the 27th of September Colt was brought up m the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer (Judge Kent presiding), to 
have the awful sentence of the law passed upon him. The 
court-room was crammed by a crowd of spectators of all 
classes, anxious to get a glance at the prisoner. Aldermen 
Purdy and Lee were upon the bench with Judge Kent. Colt 
was accompanied by his brother Charles, and his counsel, 
Messrs. Morrill -and Seidell. 

The Clerk asked the prisoner if he had anything to, say why 
sentence of death should not he pronounced against him. 

Colt said that he had some written remarks which he would 
hand the Court to read. This paper alluded to the unjust 
manner in which the trial had been conducted, and asserted 
that the evidence had been trampled upon by the jury. 

Judge Kent then proceeded to pass .sentence. He was sorry 
that any unjust allusions had been made as to the conduct of 
the jury. It was due to justice, and it was due to one of the 
most intelligent juries that ever sat in a court of justice, that 
he (the Judge) should not allow them, hi this, their proud tri- 
bunal, to be insulted, without entering his solemn protect 
against it. The j.urv were selected out of three hundred of our 
most respectable citizens — taken indiscriminately from the 
city, selected under the most vigorous exercise of the peremp- 
tory challenge hy the prisoner — and in every instance where 
objections were raised and allowed, it was in favor of the pris- 
oner. Their domeauor in Court was such as .to entitle them to 
the highest consideration of the tribunal in which they took 
part. They had been separated from their families and from 
their business, confined in a. sort of prison for sloven days, and 
lie (the learned Judge) never saw one of them -exhibit the 
slightest impatience. On the contrary, they bore, with most 
exemplary [patience, the tedious, even unnecessary, .delays in 
the progress of the trial_ Calmly, honestly, unfalteringly 
earnest in their efforts to discover the truth from the mass of 
evidence spread before them. Had these men been followed 
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to their rooms, we would have seen the same calm, unimpas- 
sioned inquiry characterizing their deliberations. As far, there- 
fore, as the paper expressed dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
the Court and Jury, it was his (the Judge's) conscientious 
opinion that the asseverations were untrue and unjust. He 
would now allude to the offence fi>r which the prisoner had 
been convicted. No man ever doubted that it was a crime of 
the greatest magnitude and enormity. It was a crime, too, 
which had sunk deep in the community. Leaving out of view 
all the appalling circumstances, with which lie would not dis- 
tress the prisoner or himself in recalling, no doubt could exist 
but that the deed was executed under the influence of Jerocioua 
passions and sanguinary cruelty. 

Colt said that if the Judge had read the document he 
would find that he (Colt) did not charge the jury with wilful 
wrong,~tmt that they were mistaken. As to any allusions 
made by the Judge, he could assure him that he would rather 
leave his case with God than ^yith man. lie never did a deed 
in his life but he would repeat, had it to be gone over again. 
The prisoner then went on to say, " I am not the man to be 
trampled down in my own office, and look tamely on. It was 
not my intention to kill the man ; but he made the assault, and 
must take the consequences. I am sorry the Court thought 
proper to make the remarks it has. For myself, I had intended 
to say something more ; but, not expecting to be sentenced to- 
day, I was not prepared. I am ready to receive sentence, 
knowing that it cannot be avoided." 

Judge Kent — Sentence will now bo pronounced, with 
expressions of deep regret entertained by the Court at the 
callous and morbid insensibility exhibited in your last speech, 
and which show3 that any further remarks would be lost. 
John C. Colt, the sentence of the Court is, that on the 18th of 
November next you be hanged till you are dead, and may God 
have mercy on your sonl. 

The prisoner wa3 then removed. During the sentence he 
assumed a bold and careless air. 



From the date of Colt's sentence up to the day set down for 
his execution the most energetic efforts were made upon the 
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pai't of his friends to have the death pena.ty commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. But all such exertions failed. The Grov- 
fi'iior could not ho moved. Application was. also made to the 
Chancellor to have tlio case removed rip to the Court of Errors, 
hat the application was denied, and nothing now remained to 
be accomplished hut the last final act of the law. 

Several attempts wore now made to release (he prisoner from 
jaif. One evening one of his friends went to the Tombs attired 
in woman's clothe.?, the plot being matured to let the prisoner 
walk out of the Tombs in the female costume, while the 
latter should remain in his place. Rooms were - prepared in 
Brooklyn for the reception of : Colt, and every arrangement 
made so that he. should be hidden when lie again emerged into 
freedom. Buttho plot was discovered. On the party arriving 
at the Tombs and applying for admission they were informed 
that their conspiracy was well known, and they were advised 
to withdraw, and nothing would be said about the movement 

When all- attempts failed, a certain doctor of the city 
undertook to resuscitate Colt after he was hanged, in case the 
body was not too long suspended; This doctor asserted that 
Colt's neck was of such thickness that it would require a longer 
period than is usual in such cases before the un fortunate man 
would be strangled. A room was taken at the Shakespeare 
Hotel, where the body was to be brought direct from the 
Tombs, and there all efforts made for its resuscitation. 

Every attention was paid to the physical wants of Colt dur- 
ing his term of imprisonment. Each day he was visited by 
his friends. Caroline Henshaw was faithful to the last. I? or 
hours she remained in his cell, and oftered hira all the conso- 
lation her presence and conversation could afford. Colt really 
was attached to this woman., as on the ISth of November — the 
date set down for his execution — he married her in the Tombs. 

THE DAT OF EXECUTION STTICIDE 0¥ THE PKISONEli. 

At last the eventful day came — the 18th of .Jfpvemher— 
when Colt was to expiate his crime upon the gallows. There 
was the .greatest excitement throughout the city. Crowds 
hastened to the Tombs, which was thronged inside hy those 
who held passes, and in the outside neighborhood by those 
whose morbid curiosity had to bo satisfied with a view of the 
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prison walla within winch the awful judgment of the law was 

about to be carried ont. 

Four o'clock was the hour announced for the execution to 
take place. During the day Colt was visited by his friends 
and others. Rev. Dr. Anthon administered to his spiritual 
wants. At twelve o'clock Caroline Henshaw arrived, and was 
immediately shown to the condemned cell. Colt, was much 
affected on seeing the girl, to whom he was undoubtedly very 
much attached, and by whom he had one child — a eon. The 
pair Were then united in wedlock. It was a singular and a 
solemn ceremony. In three hours the bride was to become a 
widow. 

At one o'clock Caroline Henshaw — now Mrs. Colt — :ook 
leave of the unfortunate man. Deputy-Sheriff Hillyer shortly 
after entered tiie cell, and bade Colt farewell. lie was the 
last man that saw him alive. A few minutes before four 
o'clock Sheriff Hart, Deputy -Sheriff Wesfcervelt, and Rev. Dr. 
Anthon proceeded to the cell in order to inform Colt that hia 
hour had come. , The preparations were all complete. The 
noose dangled in the breeze from the scaffold ready to receive 
its victim. Outside, the crowd awaited in breathless silence 
tiie appearance of the mournful procession. 

On openingthe cell door the visitors started back in horror. 
Lying at full length upon his couch was John C. Coitj a 
corpse. A small clasp-knife, with the handle slightly broken, 
was stuck in his heart. The body was still warm, but the 
spirit had departed before the throne of its Creator, where 
eternal sentence had already been pronounced. The law had 
been robbed of its Tictim, but Samuel Adams was avenged; 

Just then a cry of fire was heard. The cupola of the Tombs 
was found to be in flames. The news of Colt's suicide spread 
among the crowd, and a rush was immediately made among 
the large concourse of people assembled. The fire, however, 
waB speedily extinguished ; and after considerable exertion on 
the part of the police, the assemblage dispersed, when order 
was restored. 

XBB END — ECHOES, 

An inquest was immediately held upon the body, when all 
the above facts were sworn to. A verdict was rendered setting 
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forth that John C. Colt came to his death at Iris own hands. 
The body was then removed by the friends of the deceased, 
and placed iti the vaults of St, Mark's Church. 

Rumors of the most extravagant nature were circulated 
throughout the city for several days aftei* the consummation of 
this fearful tragedy. Some asserted that Colt had not com- 
mitted suicide at all, and that the setting fire to the Tombs was 
simply a ruse in order to facilitate the escape of the prisoner. 
These rumors, however, appear to have had no foundation, as 
the most incontrovertible facts were brought forward to prove 
that Colt had really taken his life with his own hand). 



AN ACCOUNT OF COLT'S SUICIDE BY MR. L. GAT- 
LORD CLARKE. 

A very interesting account of the circumstances anterior to 
and succeeding the suicide of Colt, has been written by Mr. L. 
Gaylord Clarke, which we append : — 

I have no doubt that hundreds and hundreds of people, in 
this State, and in border States, are at this moment in the fuh 
mid u n doubting belief that John C. Colt, who took the life ot 
Adams in 1842, is still in existence ! — that he never entirely 
" killed himself," but that he was "spirited away" from the 
triple-barred and triple-guarded "strong immures" of the 
Tombs, and is now in a foreign land, safe from further 
peril! 

Why, not two months since, I heard a magistrate from one 
ot the lower counties of New Jersey say — a man accustomed to 
deliberate, and carefully weigh evidence, that " he has no 
more donbt that John C. Colt waB among the living, than he 
was that he himself was alive 1" — and I have heard at least 
fifty persons affirm the same thing. 

Few persons took a deeper interest in the case of Colt, from 
the very beginning, than myself. Firmly believing that the 
killing was never premeditated, but was the result of a quarrel 
and a blow suddenly given, when the parties stood face to face, 
with each other (and this was shown by the cast of the head, 
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showing the mart made by the hatchet, which Dr. Rogers and 
a committee, of which I was one, took up to Albany, and laid 
before Governor Sew an!) say, firmly believing all this, I never 
■eoii.d consider Colt a deliberate murderer. 

Nor was he. He was convicted for concealing the body of 
hie unfortunate victim. Does any one suppose that if Colt 
had rushed out into the hall, after having struck the fatal blow, 
and said, " 1 have killed a man !-^-we have had a little difli 
culty— I have struck • him with a hatchet, and have killed 
lump does any one now believe lie would ever have been con- 
victed? .Never! But this apart. 

1 believe lam the only survivor of those who left John C. 
Colt in liis cell at the Tombs, in company alone with his 
brother Samuel, some three quarters of an hour before the 
time appointed for the execution. 

The late ilev. Mr. . Anthon, . John lie-ward Payne, .Samuel 
Colt, the unhappy condemned, and myself were the Only per- 
sons in the cell at this time. It was a scene never to be for- 
gotten. 

The condemned had ori a sad colored morning-gown, and a 
scarf tied loosely around his neck. He had a cup of coffee in 
his hand, and was helping himself to some sugar from a wooden 
bowl, which stood on an: iron water-pipe near the head of his 
bed. His hand was perfectly steady, as he held the cup and 
put in the .sugar ; and the only sign of intense internal agita- 
tion aind excitement was visible in his eyes, which were liter- 
ally Wood red, and oscillated, so to speak, exactly like the red 
and iheessantly -moving eyes of the Albinoes. 

Ourdnterview was prolonged tor half an hour, which was 
passed in conversation with Dr. Anthon, Mr. Paine, and his 
brother. And when we were about to depart, and some one, 
looking at his watch, said that he thought he must be some 
ten minutes fast, poor John replied, "-May yon never see the 
time that when those fen minutes will be aa precious to you 
as they are to me ! But, after all, we have ail got to gosooner 
or later — and no man knows when V 

As we closed the cell door, leaving him alone with his sor- 
rowing, faithful brother, the unhappy man kissed us all on each 
cheek, and bade us ^' Farewell !" with emotion, too deep for 
tears — for not a drop moistened his throbbing, burning eyes. 

We made our way with difficulty from the Tombs, by the 
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aid of the surrounding police, who opened a space for our car- 
riage through the crowd, which, in every direction, for two or 
three blocks, filled the adjacent streets, and reached, on Frank- 
lin street, nearly if not quite to Broadway. 

I resided at that time in Seventh street, between Eighth and 
Ninth avenues, and Rev. Dr. Anthon lived in St. Mark's Place, 
in Eighth street. We deposited the good doctor at 
his door, and after calling at the same time to ac- 
quaint the family with the last sad scene we had witnessed, 
Air. Payne and I were driven quickly over to the New York 
University, in the southern tower of which, in the upper story, 
Mr. Samuel Colt had his incipient pistol-manufactory, or 
rather tiis Invention and Improvement Office. 

As we entered, he was sitting? at a table, with a broad- 
brimmed hat drawn over Ida brow, his hands spread before 
bis eyes, and the hot tears trickling through his fingers. 

After a few moments -eilcnce, at Ids request, I took a sheet 
of paper, and commenced, at his dictation, a letter to his 
brother, Hon. Judge Coir, then o! St. Louis. 

I had not written more than five lines, when rapid footsteps 
were heard on tiie stairs, and ajiackman rushed into theroonij 
exclaiming in the wildest excitement : 

"Mr. Colt ! Mr. Colt \ your bi other lias killed himself — stabbed 
himself to the heart ! And the Tombs are a-fire I You can 
see it a burning now [" 

"Thank God! thank God i" exclaimed Mr. Colt, with an ex- 
pression almost of joy. 

We raised an eastern window of the tower, stepped out npaa 
the battlement, and by a short ladder, stepped out on to the 
roof of the chapel, or mam edifice, and saw the Barnes licking 
up and curling around the great fire tower of the Tombs. 

There was something peculiar about the air— the atmosphere 
— on that day. One felt as one leels on a cold autumnal night, 
while watching, uncovered in the open air, the flickering of 
the aui'imi boreaiis in the lorthern sky. As early as half past 
three o'clock that afternoon, two stars were distinctly visible 
through the cold thin atmosphere. This was regarded at the 
time as a remarkable phenomenon. 

Now everybody knows, or should know, that the body of 
John C. Colt was found as exactly as describe I by the hack 
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man; that life was totally extinct ; that the corpse was ericaf- 
fined, removed, buried, and " so remains unto this day," 

The Tombs tower caught fire from an over-heated stove ; and 
yet, all the doubters of Colt's suicide, whom we have ever 
met, contend that the burning was part of the plan ; that it 
was hired to be set on fire, and that in the confusion the con- 
demned man escaped. 

L. Gaylgrd Clakke. 



THE MUHDEU OF LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL. 



TRIAL. OF FRANCOIS BENJAMIN COUItVOISTF.R. HIS CONVICTION, CON- 
FESSION AND EXECUTION IN LONDON. GREAT SPEECH OF MK. 

CHARLES PHILLIPS IN DEFENCE OF THE PRISONER, AC. &C. 

Courvoisier was a native of Switzerland, having been bora in a 
small village called Monte-la-Ville, in the month of August, 1816. 
His father, Abraham Courvoisier, was a smalt farmer, Francois 
was at an early age placed in one of the common public schools in 
the village, and alter leaving tins, he was engaged in assisting his 
father up to his twentieth year. In I8;s.">, he left -Switzerland, and 
came to England, of the language of which he was, however, 
wholly ignorant. He bad an uncle in England, a butler in the es- 
tablishment of a baronet, through whose influence he is said to 
have obtained a situation as ibottuan in the establishment of Lady 
Julia Loekwood, where lie remained for about seven months. He 
left thin service in March, 1KJS7, and entered that of Mr. J. M. Fee- 
tor, M.P., at Dover, where he remained as footman for three yearn. 
He quitted Mr. Fector's service on the lilst of March, 1840, and 
entered the establishment of Lord William Russell, where he was, 
when, on the morning of May 6, 1840, his Lordship was found 
murdered in his bed, under circumstances that led to the committal 
of Courvoisier on trial for the crime. 

The deceased nobleman was a posthumous child of the Marquis 
of Tavistock, eldest son of the fourth duke (who was killed during 
his father's lifetime, by a fall from Ins horse, March, 17U7), l>y 
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'Lady Elizabeth Keppel, daughter of the second Earl of AliertnanV. 
The present Lord John Russell is a member of iho same family. 
Lord William was the third and youngest brother of the two last 
Dukes of Bedford, Francis and John. Mo was born five months 
after Iiis Cither's death, — namely, 176", and was consequently in 
his seventy-third year. He married in July,, 1789, Lady Charlotte 
Anne Yilliers, eldest daughter of the fourth Earl of Jersey, who 
died in August, 1M)G. By his wife he had seven children;— 1. Oer- 
trude Frances, horn in November, 1 701, ami who married, in lSlrt, 
the Hon. Henry (4-rcy Bennett, brother of the Earl of Tankerville, 
who died in May, 1836. 2. Lieutenant -Colonel Francis Kussell, 
lx>rn in March, 1793, and who died unmarried in November, 1837. 
'■I. George, horn April 7, 1795. 4. John, Commander H.N., born 
in July, 179U, and who died in April, 1836, having married Sophia, 
Baroness de Clifford, by whom lie has U:il live surviving children, 
5. Charlotte France^ lwra in 1793, and who died the first year of 
her age. 6. William, horn in July, 1803, who married Emma, 
daughter of the late Colonel John and Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
of the family of Argyll; and 7. Eliza Laura Henrietta, born in 
January, 1803, who married her first cousin, the ltev. Lord Wri- 
othosly Russell. 

Lord William Russell was educated at Westminster School, and 
entered Parliament at an early age. He subsequently filled more 
diplomatic offices, hut never distinguished himself in any particular 
manner. 

Strange circumstances attended the commencement as well as 
termination of his career. His father, as we have already slated, 
was killed by a fall from his horse, and his mother died of grief 
soon afterward, a martyr to her affection for her deceased lord. 



THE TRIAL, 

The trial of the prisoner commenced at the Central Criminal 
Court, Old Bailey, on the morning of Thursday, the seventeenth 
of June, 1840, and terminated on Saturday evening. 

By nine o'clock in the morning many of the- best seats in 
the court were occupied by ladies, and on the bencli were the 
Earl of Cavan, Lord Arthur Lennox, the Hon. Mr, Villiers, 
Sir Montagu Chapman, the Lord Mayor, Sbenfls, Under-Slier- 
iff 8, Alderman Sir Matliew Wood, Alderman Manner, and 
Alderman II umphery. Shortly afterwards, Mr, I) W. Harvey, 
Lady Granville Somerset, the Earl of Manstield, the Earl of 
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Sheffield, and other noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies, entered 
the court. 

The counsel for the prosecution were Mr. Adolphus, Mr. Bod- 
kin, and Mr. Chambers; and for the prisoner Mr. Charles Phil- 
lips and Mr. Ciarkson. 

The attorney for the prosecution was Mr. Hobler, and for the 
prisoner, Mr. Flower 

At half-past nine o'clock, a model of the house in which the 
unfortunate nobleman was murdered, was brought in and 
placed upon the taple in the centre of the. court. 

At a quarter before ten o'clock the Duke of Sussex entered 
the court, attended by the Sheriffs and the Swordbearer. 

At ten o'clock ti-e prisoner, Courvoisier, was brought into the 
dock. 

The clerk of the Arraigns then proceeded to read over the 
indictment to the prisoner, and told him, as he was an alien, he 
bad the privilege of being tried by a jury composed half of 
foreigners and half of Englishmen, and asked him whether he 
wished to have six of the jurors foreigners, or whether he was 
content with a jury consisting entirely of Englishmen ? 

The prisoner replied that he was content to be tried by 
Englishmen 

The jury were then sworn. 

Lord Chief-Justice Tindal and Mr. Baron Parke entered the 
cM.rt as the jury were being sworn, and took their seats by the 
side of the Common Sergeant. 

Lord Chief-justice Tindal then directed the foreign jury to be 
discharged. 

The prisoner having pleaded not guil y, — - 

Mr. Adolphns rose to address the jury for the prosecution^ — 
He commenced by calling upon them to dismiss from their 
minds whatever they might previously have heard of the mur- 
der ot the most illustrious, learned, and amiable nobleman who 
had *allen a victim to the hand of the assassin. He dwelt upon 
I lie awful manner in which the late lord had been hastened to 
another state of existence ; alluded to the history of several 
members of the noble house of Russell, who had come to a sud- 
den and untimely death, but the late Lord "William Russell had 
'been cruelly and basely murdered in his own house, under cir- 
cumstances of the most melancholy description. The learned 
co&Gsel then proceeded to state that the deceased nobleman 
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was seventy-three years of age, and although in sufficient good 
health to enjoy life, he was feeble and weak upon his feet, and 
lived in such a manner, in tranquility and retirement, as to 
allow the flame of lite to be gradually extinguished. He lived 
in a house of small dimensions, at 14 Norfolk street, the model 
of which was now upon the table of the court; and his house- 
bold consisted of two female servants and a valet within the 
house ; and a coachman and a groom who lived out of the 
house. Such was the state of his lordship's household up to the 
time of Ins death. The learned counsel then proceeded to point 
out to the jury the different apartments of the house, and next 
called their particular attention to the back part of the prem- 
ises, showing how difficult it was to gain access to it, from the 
manner in which it was blocked up by stables and other build- 
ings, both at the sides and in the rear The female servants 
were persons of unexceptionable character. The prisoner had 
lived in his lordship's service for five weeks, and previously to 
being in his lordship's service bad borne an excellent character 
— in fact, up to the moment of this crime being imputed to him 
there seemed not to be a blemish on his character. On the 
morning of the fifth of Hay, his lordship rose at his usual hour 
of nine, then went out, and spent his morning as noblemen do 
spend their mornings, leaving several messages with the priso- 
ner, some of which the prisoner bad expressed fears be should 
forget. His lordship afterwards returned to his dinner at the 
usual hour, subsequently took his coffee, and retired to bed about 
bis usual time. He laid himself down on bis bed that night 
never to rise any more. The next morning he was found man- 
gled and a corpse. Tiie learned counsel then detailed the cir- 
cumstances of the prisoner having forgotten to send his lord- 
ship's carriage to Brooke's cl lib house, as be had been told to do, 
as well as the conversation which ensued between the servants 
on the subject, and the fact of the prisoner's having procured 
beer for the servants, after taking which they had felt sleepy 
and gone to bed. On the next morning, about six o'clock, the 
housemaid, Sarah Mancell, rose, and in qpming down-stairs the 
first thing which she remarked was the warming-pan, with 
which the prisoner had warmed bis lordship's bed, standing in 
the passage, appearing as if he bad, instead of taking it down- 
stairs as usual, immediately after warming the bed, gone up to 
his own bed-room. Mancell went down into the passage, and 
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there saw things scattered about, and the door unlocked and 
unbolted, as if the house had been burglariously entered. She 
alarmed the cook, who told her to go to the valet, Courvoisier, 
which was very natural, the did so, and the prisoner came 
down in an unusually short time. There might or there might 
not he anything in this circumstance, but it was his duty to 
state it to them. The first of the prisoner's acts was to remove 
the warming-pan, and carry it down to its proper place, After 
reading the list of the articles found in the passage, he called 
the attention of the jury to the fact of these articles being left 
behind, and to the inference which it led to, that no real burg- 
lary had been committed, but that every attempt had been 
made to give the appearanee of one. He next called the 
attention of the jury to the suspicious manner of the 
prisoner when he lirst went into his lordship's bed-room ; his 
silence and his inactivity, while every one else was in a state of 
bustle and confusion. It had at first been supposed that his 
lordship had committed suicide, but, independent of the improb- 
ability of this from Ids lordship's character, it had. been satis- 
factorily proved that his lordship could not have inflicted the 
wound whieh was the cause of his death, for no instrument 
of death was to be found, and it was impossible that the dead 
man could have put it out of the way. Besides, the 
body, and even the face, of the deceased, was covered up in 
such a manner as no person could have himself done after com- 
mitting suicide. The next suspicious circumstance against the 
prisoner was the broken state of the back door, to which he had 
pointed as the place where the thieves had. entered. Neither 
the U!es, nor the walls, nor the whitewash of the walls, had 
been displaced or discolored. in any way whatever; and it 
would have been impossible f-ir any one to come over the leads, 
or t:les at the back, without leaving marks in the dust upon the 
leads. Even a cat's foot would have left a mark upon the dust. 
But the dust was not disturbed, and there was no mark of im- 
portance, even of a cat's foot. Scientific men, and persons ac- 
quainted with such masters, had given their opinion that the 
marks made upon the door had not been made from the out- 
side, but from the inside of the door. And if this was the case, 
it was a damning circunsstanco sigimist the prisoner. After al- 
luding to the screw-driver and other things found, he called the 
attention of the iury to the state of the rushlight found in his 
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lordship's bedroom. It was usual fur Ins lordsliip to burn a 
rushiight, but on the morning of the discovery of the murder, 
the rushlight was found to have been very little burnt, while a 
wax-candle was found in a candlestick burnt down in the socket. 
The ]i resumption was, that the rushlight had been put out im- 
mediately before or iniiuediately ufter the murder, and the 
wax-candle had been used by the- murderer to sec his way 
about the house; Ho now came to the discoveries made upon a 
more minute examination. In his lordship's bed-room there 
was a watch -stand, but no watch- in it ; and on the prisoner be- 
ing asked whether Ins lordship's watch was in it the night be 
fore, he replied that it was; but it was not found for several 
days afterwards, and then under most suspicious eirumstances. 
The prisoner, on being asked if his lordship had any money, 
said- that the had a ten pound and a five pound note previously 
to his murder, and the ten pound note had been found subse- 
quently under circumstances, and in a place, to lead to the suspi- 
cion that no one but the prisoner could have placed it where it 
was found. This ten pound note would become a very material 
point of the evidence. It would be proved that it had been 
entrusted to his lordship for a charitable purpose — for Ids 
lordship was a charitable man, as every one knew who was ac- 
quainted with his character. He dwelt upon the suspicious fact 
of Ids lordship's keys being found on the hearth-rug. After the 
premises had been generally searched, the prisoner's box was 
searched, but nothing was found, and it was hardly necessary to 
say that no one would bo such a fool, if ho had taken the prop- 
erty under such circumstances, as to put them- into his box, 
which he must know would be searched. lie stated once for 
all, that he did not rely on anything which was found in the 
prisoner's box, from first to last ; but on subsequent examina- 
tions, behind the skirting-board in the pantry, live gold rings, 
undoubtedly his lordship's property, had been found; and be- 
hind another part of the skirting-board was found a Waterloo 
medal ; and the ten pound note was also found at the same 
time. This note the prisoner had admitted was in the note-case 
m the bed room the day before the murder, and if a burglar had 
taken this note, was it likely that ho would have concealed it in 
such a place as this, or Would he not have taken it away with him? 
Subsequently a locket was found in the prisoner's pocket, and 
on its discovery, the prisoner said, ' That's my locket.' On 
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the ninth of May, another locket. -was found, which would 
be a very important link in the evidence. A few dayB 
before the unhappy catastrophe, his lordship had gone to 
Itichnond, accompanied by the prisoner only. While at 
Richmond, he went over to Hampton Court to see his relative, 
Lady Sarah Bailey. During his stay there, and in the midst 
of a conversation with her, he dropped tiie locket out of his 
pocket, lie went to the chapel at Hampton Court, and on his 
return from the chapel ilie locket was returned to him by Lady 
Sarah Bailey. He 'put it into bis pocket, and never saw it 
afterwards. He made frequent inquiries alter it of Lady Sarah 
Bailey, and also wrote a letter to the innkeeper of liichmond, 
which (lit! honor to his feelings. But the locket was never 
more seeu, until found under the hearthstone in the butler'a 
pantry, after the m:irder, and it was impossible that any per- 
son could have placed it there hut the prisoner. The watch, 
which the prisoner had said was in his lordship's bed-room the 
night before the murder, was also subsequently found under 
the lead of the sink, having never been in any other human 
possession but the prisoner's. Ho was oblige;! to anticipate the 
defence, for Jie knew not what it would he. It was difficult to 
conceive what motive the prisoner could have had for the) per- 
petration of the murder, but such was the constitution of the 
human mind, that there were motives which no one could con- 
ceive. The prisoner had complained that he was dissatistied 
with his place ; he had said, " I am sorry 1 came here ; I have 
given away a sovereign for seventeen shillings in silver." It 
was probable that the prisoner had supposed his lordship had 
a good deal of money in his possession, and that his motive in 
committing the murder was plunder. He left it to them to say 
whether this wa3 not a just view of the case. If the prisoner 
had no motive, who could have had a motive ? If the prisoner 
could not have done it, who could have done it? It would be 
eaid, he knew, that the evidence was circumstantial. It was 
bo; but if all the parts, if each atom of the evidence were com- 
plete, ho thought it was as good evidence as could be had. It 
would not do to consider the parts of evidence separately. 
They must be taken together, and if the chain of proof were 
complete, the objection to such evidence fell to the ground. 
He quoted the opinion of Lord Chief Huron Macdnnald upon 
circumstantial evidence — namely, that when the witnesses nci- 
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ther contradicted each other nor themselves, it might be even 
more satisfactory .than direct evidence. An attempt had been 
made to throw discredit ou the evidence of Sarah Mancell, 
but he could not help saying that she remained altogether un- 
impeached. 

IIo combated the insinuation thrown out against the police, 
— namely, that they had tried to 'get up' this case for the 
sake of the reward ; ■and after saying how unworthy was the 
supposition, that the noble family for whom he appeared were 
capable of hunting down a foreigner in a, strange land, he 
proceeded to tell the jury their duty in the case before them. 
It was a case which required firm and upright hearts, and 
clear and intelligent heads. Should their verdict be an acquit- 
tal, no one could blame them for. that ; but if, on the other 
hand, they found the prisoner guilty, they would do so accord- 
ing to the evidence laid before them, and would know that 
they had done their, duty. The evidence was then gone into. 

Sarah Mancell examined by Mr. Bodkin — After stating of 
whom the establishment of the deceased noblaman consisted, 
and the fact of his lordship giving the prisoner certa : n orders 
on the morning precedingthe murder, before lie went out, wit- 
ness said — After dinner the prisoner went out to deliver his mes- 
sages, and returned a little before five, and lie then* said he 
should put out his lordship's things to drees. Soon after this 
the upholsterer's man came to the house. This was about five 
o'clock. lie stayed a short time and then left the house, after 
doing some little job that was required. The prisoner went 
up stiiirs with the upholsterer's man, and while they were gone, 
an acquaintance of the prisoner's, named Carr, rang the area 
bell. He came down the area steps' into the kitchen, and 
stayed and took tea with them after the upholsterer's man was 
gone. While they were at tea, the coachman came in by the 
area steps, when something was said about the carriage not 
being sent for .Lord Russell, and the prisoner said he had for- 
gotten to order it, and he should tell his lordship that he had 
ordered it at half past five ; adding that his lordship was' very 
forgetful, and lie must pay for his forgetful ness. The coach- 
man npoft this left the house, and the prisoner then, went into 
his own pantry with Carr. 

A model of "the house was here shown the witness, and she 
described the situation of the kitchen and the pantry. 
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Examination continued — His lordship came home in a hack- 
ney cab, about twenty minuter to six, and the prisoner went 
up and let him in. His lordship immediately went to the din- 
ing-room, which was directly over the kitchen. She soon 
afterwards saw the prisoner come down with a letter in hiB 
hand, and he said he was going to take it to the stables, and 
he went out, accompanied by Carr, and they were absent about 
sufficient time to enable them to get to the stable and back. 
The prisoner told her that his lordship appeared angry when 
he first came home, but that he afterwards got quite good- 
tempered. When the prisoner came from the stables, he 
brought a dog with him, and his lordship went out and took 
a walk with the dog, as was bis custom before dinner every 
day, and the prisoner was then engaged in making arrange- 
ments for the dinner. The dinner-hour was seven, and a few 
minutes before that hour, a bell-hanger came to fasten tho 
handle of his lordship's door. His lordship dined alone on 
that day, and was waited upon by the prisoner ; after his 
lordship had dined, he went into the back drawing-room. 
She went to bed, and to her knowledge he did not go again 
into the dining-room. About nine o'clock the coachman came 
to fetch the dog. The cook went out, and witness and the 
prisoner supped alone about nine o'clock ; and while they were 
at supper, they had some conversation about changing servants. 
The cook was going away, and a new cook was expected. The 
prisoner said that his lordship would take any servant that he 
recommended. He also said that he did not like his lordship's 
service. On the 22d of April, which was the day his lordship 
returned from Richmond, the prisoner said his lordship had 
been very cross and peevish, as they had changed his rooms 
three times while he was stopping at the Castle Hotel there. 
The prisoner also said that his lordship had lost a locket while 
he was staying there ; and he did not know how it was lost, 
but he could not find it. He also said he could not tell how 
the late valet had stopped so long, as bis temper would not 
allow him (prisoner) to stop with hie lordship. All this took 
place on the 22d of April. Between that time and the 5th of 
May, she heard the prisoner Bay he must write about the 
locket to the porter. He did not say what porter he meant; 
and she did not hear him Bay anything in reference to the 
locket after this time. On the evening of the 5th May, the 
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cook went oat and returned a little after ten, and the prisoner 
let her in by the front door. After the took came in, the pris- 
oner went out by the area steps to fetch a pint of porter, and 
returned by the same entrance. He was only gone a very few 
minutes. She did not know whether he locked the area gate 
or not; it was the duty either of the cook or the prisoner to 
have fastened it. She left the kitchen to go to bed about a 
quarter or twenty minutes past ten o'clock. Her bed-room 
is directly over that in which his lordship slept, and the cook 
slept in the same room, but in a separate "bed. It was her duty, 
every other night, to light a lire in his lordship's bed-room, 
and she did so that night, and after lighting it went to her own 
bed-room. The prisoner slept in an adjoining room. At this 
time every thing appeared to be in its usual state. The room 
behind Lord Russell's bed-room was not at this time used for 
any purpose. His lordship's door was covered with green- 
baize, but the others were not. The door at the foot of the 
attic staii-s was sometimes left open at night and sometimes 
closed. The cook came to bed in about a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes after witness got to bed. Neither herself, 
nor the cook, to her knowledge, left the bed-room any more ; 
on 'that night she heard no noise, and was not disturbed at any 
time during the night. It was the duty of the prisoner to re- 
main up until his lordship went to bed, and to leave a supply of 
coals, or any thing that might be necessary. Witness awoke on 
the following morning about a quarter past six o'clock, and at 
this time the cook was in bed and asleep, apparently. She then 
proceeded to state what she saw upon going down stairs, as men- 
tioned in the opening speech of the learned counsel. After the 
police had been called into the house, her attention was directed 
to his lordship's gold pencil-case, gold tooth-pick, and a nap- 
kin, in which both those articles were folded, a silver sugar- 
grater, a silver caddy-spoon, a silver top of a salt-dredger, a pair 
of silver spectacles, and a silver cayenne-spoon. She recognized 
the napkin as the same she had given out on Monday at his 
lordship's dinner, and she saw it again on the Tuesday. " The 
things mentioned were kept in different parts of the house. The 
cloak was generally kept in the dining-room ; the opera-glass in 
his lordship's bed-room ; the trinket-box in his dressing-case. 
His spectacles, she believed, he generally carried about with 
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him. The other articles were generally kept in the cupboard 
in the butler's pantry. Some of the articles were also kept in 
the cupboard of the side-board. After this she went to the 
cook and said something to her, and afterwards went to the 
prisoner's room and called out, 'Courvoisier, do you know of 
any tiling being the matter last night?' He opened the door 
immediately: about ten minutes had elapsed from the time when 
she first knocked at his door ; he was dressed all but his coat when 
she went the second time. It was his usual custom to go down 
and wash himself in the pantry. There was nothing peculiar in 
his dress on this morning. He had his shoes on. The moment 
she saw Courvoisier, she said, 'Do you know that all the silver 
is about?' He looked very pale and agitated, but gave no an- 
swer. He put his coat down, and went down instantly. He 
went first, and she followed after him. He took the warming- 
pan down with him into the dining-room. It was her custom to 
call the prisoner in the morning. He was never down so soon 
aa on that morning after her calling him. Sometimes he 
was half an hour, sometimes a quarter of an hour, and some- 
times an hour. The first room he went into was the dining- 
room, and there he left the warming pan. She did not hear 
him say anything on going into the dining-room. He next 
went down to his pantry. There is a door near the pantry 
which opens into the back area; but she did not notice the 
state of that door. She followed him into the pantry ; there were 
a cupboard and drawers in the pantry, which were all open. 
The prisoner went up to the drawers, and said, 'My God! 
somebody has been robbing us.' Witness then said, 'Let us 
go up stairs,' and on getting as far as the passage, she said, 
'Let us go and see where his lordship is.' They went up 
stairs, prisoner first, and she following. He entered by the 
green door. The door closed on him, and she went in imme- 
diately afterwards. One of the windows of the room ia di- 
rectly opposite the door. As she entered the room she saw 
the prisoner in the act of opening the shutters of the middle 
window. To do that a person would have to pass the foot of 
the bed. She went about halfway round the foot of the bed, 
and noticed blood on the pillow, but before she saw 
that she exclaimed, ' My lord ! my lord [' on which the 
prisoner said, ' Here he is,' or 'There he is,' she did 
riot know which. On seeing the blood she screamed, 
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and ran out of the room, and out at the street door, iind then 
over to No. 23, in the street, and rang the bell. Finding there 
was no answer at No. 23, she rang at No. 22. She was not 
gone ten minutes. On her return to the house, she went into 
the dining room, and found the prisoner sitting on a chair, in 
the act of writing ; he had a pen in his hand, and a small piece 
ot paper on a large book. She said, " What the deuce are 
you. sitting there for? Why du you not go and see for some 
one, or a doctor?" He said, "I must write to Mr. Russell," 
and continued writing. Witness said, " Some one must go for 
him." Mr. Russell was a son of Lord AVilliam Russell, and 
lived at 9 Chesimt-plaee, Bel grave-square. There was a sort 
of laboring man going past, and prisoner beckoned to him, but 
she told him not to call such a man as that, and the man went 
on about bis business. The coachman and Young, Mr. Latham's 
servant, came in a few minutes afterwards, and went upstairs. 
She then ran down, to send some for Mr. Elsgood, a surgeon 
in Park-street, who arrived soon afterwards, as did also the 
police. Witness went up with tlieln, and then saw Ins lord- 
ship's face, and noticed a quantity of blood. There were two 
pillows, and they were generally placed side by side, as if for 
two persons. They we're in that state w en she saw them that 
morning. His lordship lay on the right side of his person, his 
face towards the window. He was lying with his head on the 
pillow next tlie window, and the other pillow was lying behind 
him. There was a dressing-table in the room, witli the white 
cloth, on which his lordship used to put his pencil case, and 
also his rings. On the morning after the murder there were 
no ringq, nor was there a gold pencil case upon the table. She 
saw a purse there ; it was empty. The police have remained 
in possession of the bouse from that time to .the present. She 
had conversations with the prisoner on the subject of money. 
The last time was on the Tuesday morning, tlie 5th of May. 
He said that he had no money at home, and that be never took 
any out with him, nor had he any at the bank. He afterwards 
said he had eight pounds some odd shillings in the bank. Iu 
the course of the same conversation he said all the ironey he 
had was five pounds, and when that was gone he must ask his 
lordship for more; he had eight pounds ort his books against 
his lordship. She a*ked him if he had got rid of all the money 
she had seen him take out. He had taken, out some sovereigns 
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with him on the Monday before; he had pat them in Ms 
waistcoat pocket ; he had fetched the sovereigns put of his bod- 
room. It was to that she alluded. lie said, in answer, ho had, 
for he had paid a tailor's hill. He said before that he was not 
so well off now as when he first came to England, and he said 
it again at tea-time, when Carr was there. On the Tuesday 
morning ho said he had only five pounds left. He spol;e of the 
five pounds before he Baid he had the eight pounds in the 
bank. She had heard him speak of Lord IV. Russell's property 
on two occasions. The first was before h.U lordship went to 
Richmond. He said old Billy was a rum old chap, and if he 
had his money he would not remain long in England. She 
Baid his lordship was not a very rich man, and lie repeated 
what he had said. The second iime was after his return from 
Richmond. In the course of the day, May 6, she asked the 
prisoner if he heard her knock at his door; he said he thought 
he would begin to dross, but did not say whether he heard her 
or not. She had frequently seen the prisoner in his lordship's 
bed-room, and noticed that he always was looking into all his 
lordship's property. She asked him what lie wai going to do, 
and he always said he was looking after something, but did not 
say what. This occurred before he went to Richmond. She 
could not say what particular articles he was looking at in the 
bedroom. He was, on one occasion, looking at the dressing- 
case; he had it down in the pantry. He was looking at his 
lordship's property not only in one room, but in every room. 
When he went to Richmond, the little box covered with Rus- 
sia leather, which his lordship called his cash-box, was 
unlocked; he was looking into that. It was usually kept by 
the side of his lordship's bed. The prisoner brought it down, 
and 6aid it was unlocked. His lordship was then out for a 
walk. The prisoner brought it down into the dining-room. 

The witness was searcbingly cross-examined by Mr. Charles 
Pliiilips, but nothing of any epeeial importance elicited. 

Mary Hammell, cook in Lord W. Russell's service, and who 
had lived with him two yearaand nine months, was then ex- 
amined, and confirmed, in almost alt respects, the evidence of 
the preceding witness. In her cross-examination, she said 
that, when the murder was discovered, the prisoner appeared 
to be much alarmed at the time. He Baid he should never get 
a place agajn. He waa alarmed and agitated like the rest. 
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She also stated -that there was loine quantity of plate that has 
never yet been found. 

[The next day's proceedings show the extraordinary discov- 
ery of this missing plate, daring the progress of the trial.] 

William York, who was coachman to the late Lord William 
.Russell, and Emanuel Young, coachman to Mr. Lather, . 3 
Norfolk-street, were then examined, but they only deposed to 
some of the facts already spoken to by Sarah Ma^cell. 

Mr. Henry Elsgood, examined by Mr. Chambers — I am a 
surgeon, residing in Brook-street, I was called to the house of 
the late Lord William Russell on the morning of the lith of 
May, at half-past seven. I went into his bed-ronm, and saw 
liis body. in bed covered up. The bed-clothes were over the 
body, nnd the towel over his face. I turned the clothes down, 
and removed the towel. The body was lying 0:1 the hack, in- 
clining to the right side. Tlii-ro was some blood on the sheet, 
on the pillow, and on the towel over his face. His shirt co!l::r 
was wide open, and there was a sort of worsted comforter 
over the chest. I divided it, and saw a wound extending 
from the top of the left shoulder across the throat and nock, 
dividing the throat. It was decidedly sufficient to destroy life 
immediately. It was about four or five inches deep at the 
com in en cement, and about three at the termination ; it was 
made with one incision. Great force must have' been used in 
making it. It might have been made with a knife, or some 
such instrument. I have not been shown any knives that were 
found downstairs. It is impossible his lordship could have 
inflicted it himself. I found no instrument near his lordship 
with which it might have been done. I again examined the 
body on the following Friday. The ball of the thumb of the 
right hand was nearly_ cut off. When I first uncovered the 
body, the left hand gripped the sheet. There was bloo 1 upon 
the corner of the pillow lying by his side, down by Ids head, 
as if it had been used to prevent the gush of blood by holding 
it over the wound. 

Mr. John Hussy — I am an apothecary, residing in Cleve- 
land-row, and was the medical attendant of the late Lord Win, 
Russell. He was 73 years of age, of spare and feeble habit, and 
subject to asthma. I was sent for to his house on the 6th 01 
May, and found Mr. Elsgood there. I examined the wound, and 
have heard the evidence of Mr. Elsgood, and agree with him 
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in what Iio has said. I could feel the neck-hone in the wound, 
1 requested those present to place the tilings exactly as they 
hadbeen atthe time of the discovery. They didso. Courvoisier 
assisted in doing ao. Thomas Selwyn, servant to Mr. Cutler, 
residing nex door to the late Lord William Russell's, in Nor- 
folkstreet, corroborated part of the evidence of the housemaid, 

John Baldwin examined by Mr. Chambers — I am a police- 
man. ■ I -was on duty in Norfolk-street on the morning of the 
6th of May, I went to Lord William Russell's a lew minutes 
past seven. A female let mo in. Rolls was with me. I asked 
if there was any man-servant. I saw a person sitting behind 
the doqr who was pointed out to me as the man-servant. He 
was sitting with his hands over his face. I asked him why he' 
did not get up. Pie made no answer, and did not move his 
hands from his face. I addressed him three times, and said to 
Rolls, " Rolls, he must know something about this." He never 
made any answer. I remained there, putting up the tilings 
together. I then went down into the kitchen with Rolls, and 
examined the back kitchen door. I found it standing open. 
I observed some marks of violence on the door. I went into 
the butler's pantry, and found a person sitting behind the 
door, with his elbows on his knees, and his hands to his face, 
apparently the same I had soen in the dining-room. I had told 
him he had made a devil of a pretty mess of it, that he must 
know all about it — (Laughter, in which the prisoner joined 
heartily) — but I had no answer. I went into the yard, and 
got up out of the area into the top yard, and examined the 
party wall, between 14 and 15. It is a whitewashed wall. 
Near the top there is a ledge of elate projecting about two 
inches. There were no marks on the wall. The steps were 
standing in the yard, against the wall, but not in such a posi- 
tion as any person could get up them. They were not open. 
Rolls pulled them out. 1 got up and saw the lead flat : it was 
Covered with dust, and there were neither foot-marks nor 
finger marks, No person could have passed over it without 
marking it. I tried it with my hand, and my hand made a 
mark on it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. C. Phillips — What were you doing 
when you were angry with the prisoner for not giving assist- 
ance? Witness— I was inquiring what was lost. The females 
never told me anything. When I examined the kitchen door 
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I thought at first some one had broken in, when I taw the door 
was open, hut on farther examination I saw there was no 
break-in. I never saw the placard offering a reward, and I do 
not know what it is to this day. I have heard of no reward 
in this case. I have been in Lord William Russell's house 
three or four timea. I have not talked to my brother police- 
men about it; it may have been mentioned. I have spoken 
to policemen about it. I will not swear I have not spoken to 
twenty about it. I never heard talk of any reward. I can 
write and read a little, but not much. I belong to the Vine- 
street station. I am there every day. 

Mr. C. Phillips — Did you never hear of any reward of five 
hundred pounds being offered for any of the missing spoons 
and fork.-*? — There was something about it read out in general 
orders, but I do not know what it was about, nor what the 
amount of the reward was. I cannot tell when it was read. 
I cannot tell if it was a week ago, or four days ago, or if it 
was yesterday. 

At the conclusion of the examination of tliis witness, the 
Court adjourned to ten o'clock on the following dav 

SECOND DAT. FRIDAY. 

The Court resumed this morning, and was crowded in every 
part. 

At ten o'clock, Mr. Sergeant Arabia opened the Court, and 
the prisoner was placed at the bar. He appeared firm, but 
rather fatigued, and not in quite such good spirits as on the 
preceding day, 

Mr. Adolphus stated that he had to say, that in the Course 
of yesterday a most important piece of evidence had been die- 
covered, which he intended to oiler to the Court, and that, 
therefore, if the Court wished it, he should open it. 

Mr. C. Phillips said, that, injustice to the prisoner, the in- 
formation ought to have been communicated to his legal 
advisers ; he must deprecate any statement being made at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Adolphns — _:,o communication was made. immediately 
to you. 

Mr. C, Phillips— Neither Mr. Clarkson nor myself heard 
anything about it until the last quarter of an hour, and there 
is our solicitor willing to mako oath to the same, as regards 
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himself. Let us know, therefore, to whom the communication 
was made. 

Lord Chief-Justice Tindal — The evidence, I suppose, will be 
produced in the regular course. Let us have no more inquiry 
about it, but call the next witness. 

John Ted man, inspector of the police, was next examined, 
and after stating similar facts to tiiose related by Baldwin, he 
was cross-examined, and said — I asked the prisoner if anything 
was mis in* from the sideboard. He said some spoons and 
forks, but I cannot tell how many. I asked the prisoner if the 
cloak and other articles found in the passage wero his lordship's 
property, and he said " Yes." I said no thief would ever 
leave this property behind. He said, ."It is certainly very 
odd." I asked if tie had locked the street-door at night when 
he went to bod. He said he had, and showed ine, by putting 
up the chain, shooting the lock, and putting to the bolt. Ha 
bolted both top and bottom bolt. I asked him how he found 
it in the morning. He undid the chain, unlocked and unbolted 
it, and put the spring of the lock by the hook, and I said, As 
you see it now. There is a door at the end of the passage go- 
ing into the garden. It is partly a glass door. The chain was 
on that door. It was bolted, and it bad never been disturbed 
at all. There was an inside shutter to it. It was down. It 
could be pushed down without unfastening the door. The 
glass was whole and unbroken, and there was not a mark on 
the door ; the area gate was uninjured ; it was locked. There 
is no gate to the back area. I went to the pantry, and saw a 
press there with some drawers ; they were open ; the top of one 
was forced, as if by a chisel or a screw-driver, or some such 
blunt instrument. The lock was sprung, as if locked. The 
articles in the drawer were disturbed. There is a window in 
the pantry. I asked iiim if it was fastened last night ; he said, 
"I do not think it was, bat I cannot say exactly." I then 
went to the back door on the basement story ; it was very much 
bruised, as I have before stated. The prisoner assisted in ex- 
amining the door, and pointed out some marks which I had 
not seen. I said to the prisoner, on examining the door, 
"Some of you in the house have done this deed." He said, 
u If they have, I hope they will be found out." I said, "There 
is not much fear but what they will." I looked about to see 
how ar.y body could havo got into the house. I examined the 
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wall. There were some slates which must havo been disturbed, 
I should think, by any person descending that wall. There 
was a quantity of dust on the slates, which was undisturbed. I 
went with the prisoner into his bed-room. I found there a 
purse ; there was a live-pound Bank of England note, anil six 
sovereigns in it. I asked the prisoner how he camo by the 
note. He said lie had given his lordship change for it some 
days ago, and that the rest of the money ho had had some 
time. lie showed me his box. I examined everything in it, 
but found nothing to throw any light upon this case. The. box 
was left in the room, and the key in the prisoner's possession. 
Ho left the box open. He appeared to have on quite a clean 
shirt that morning. The prisoner, although not in custody, 
was under the watch of the police, and the female servants 
were watched :ilso. Care was taken to prevent their having 
conference with one another; but the prisoner was not hin- 
dered from having access to his own room. He was taken 
into custody on the afternoon of Friday, May 8, but was not 
taken out of the house until Sunday. On Sunday he was taken 
to the station-house, and on Monday, the 11th of May, he was 
taken before the justices at Bow-street. On the evening of the 
■13 th of May, a person, representing himself as the uncle of the 
prisoner, came to the house and asked for some clean linen for 
the prisoner. I, having had directions to lot him have what 
he required, went up next morning to his box to get it, and in 
doing so unfolded a shirt, from which the gloves produced 
dropped out. They are white cotton gloves. I had on the 
previous examination unfolded the shirts in the box, but had 
not shaken them. The gloves dropped down when I shook the 
shirt. On the former occasion I had unfolded the shirt without 
finding anything, and on this occasion I had unfolded the shirt 
without finding anything, but when I shook it, the gloves 
dropped out. 

William Rose, a police constable, and Henry Beresford, an 
inspector of police, corroborated the evidence of their col- 
leagues, in almost all particulars. 

Nicholas Pearce, a division inspector of police, in the course 
of his examination by Mr. Bodkin, said — In searching the 
premises I found the poker produced in the fire-place in the 
butler's pantry. It was bent, as it now appears. . Such an in- 
strument would make a similar mark to that on the wood in- 
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Bide (lie socket of the bolt. In the same pantry I foand the 
screw-driver produced on a shelf. 2 applied it to some of the 
mark3 on the door, and it corresponded. I found the pair of 
tongs produced. I found the hammer produced in the cup- 
boa: d in the pantry. I fitted it to the marks in the door and 
door-post, and it fitted them when the door was shut from the 
outside. It would be impossible to force the door open by 
such an instrument, if bolted on the inside. The marks on 
the socket of the upper bolt could not have been made by a 
person from the outside, if the door had been fastened. The 
socket of the lower bolt had been started from its place, but 
not off. The bolt was rusted, and did not appear to have been 
used lately. There were considerable marks of violence about 
the lower bolt, which would have been unnecessary if the bolt 
had not been shot. I found marks which could not have been 
made if the bolt had been shot. Ono of a screw-driver on the 
rabbeting, which could not have been made from the outside. 
In my judgment, no breaking into the house could have taken 
place from the outside. I was present whon some experiments 
were made on the half-glass door. Until they were made, 
the door was uninjured. I made the first mark on it myself. 
I saw an experiment made while the door was on the latch, 
by placing the claws of the hammer between the door and 
door-post and pressing the handle down. It did not force the 
latch, which resisted the pressure. The mark produced was 
equally deep with that on the door below, and quite similar, 
I applied the tong3 to the door of the safe in the pantry, which 
had been forced open. The mark corresponded with ihe tonga. 
[The door was produced, for inspection.] I also found a screw- 
driver, which I compared with the marks in the safe, and 
found it to correspond. On the Monday I made some inquiry 
of the prisoner respecting the missing property. I ashed him 
if he knew what money or property had been taken. He said 
he had seen a 10Z. note and a 51. note in a purse a few days 
ago. I asked him where the plate was kept that was found in 
the passage. He pointed out a cupboard in the sideboard in 
the dining-room. On the Friday I searched the prisoner's 
boxes with Shaw. I never searched them with Tedman. I 
searched a portmanteau, a deal box, and the drawers. I saw 
two clean shirts in t 1 ie portmanteau, but cannot say that I ex- 
amined them minutely. On the same day I made a search in 
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the prisoner's pantry. A.t that time -workmen were in the 
house, to take up the drains. I was searching in the pantry, 
by the side of the fire-place, near the sink under tbe window. 
I took away a piece of the skirting-board which runs from ihe 
fire-place to tbe eorner under the sink. "When I pulled it 
down, 1 saw the purse produced, about two inches in behind 
the skirting. I perceived that the mortar had been disturbed 
before I took the skirting away. I found in the purse five gold 
coins and five gold rings — One a wedding-ring — and a small 
piece of silver. I then took away another piece of skirting-, 
board, and found a Waterloo medal, and, further on, a 10li 
Bank of England note ; all of which I now produce. This 
note was folded up ; it was not wrapped up in anything. The 
skirting was quite dry ; it was on the side of tbe lire-place. 
The prisoner was in the dining-room when I found these things. 
I went up to him directly afterwards ; Constable Collier "was 
with him. I laid the things I had found on the table before 
him, and said, I have found these things concealed in your 
pantry, behind the skirting board. He said, ' I know nothing 
about them; I am innocent, and my conscience is clear; I 
never saw the medal before.' I then took him down into the 
pantry, andpointed out to him the place from whence I had 
taken them. He again said, — ' I am innocent ; I know nothing 
about them.' He remained in the pantry for some time. I 
then proceeded with my search in the presence of the prisoner. 
There is a water-pipe going round the room, and is continued 
into an adjoining scullery. In removing that pipe between 
tbe pantry and the door, I saw Collier put his hand to the 
pipe, and take a ring behind it down. Some one had previously 
said ' Hollo I there ia a ring.' Tbe ring produced is the one ; 
it is a split ring. I continued the search, but found noihmg 
more concealed that day. I afterwards went up into the pris- 
oner's bed-room, and searched his person. I found about 5s. in 
silver, a small locket, and a bunch of keys upon him. He 
said the locket was his, and I have no reason to believe the 
contrary. 

Mr. Clarkson— Was it not to get a confession from the pris- 
oner, that you told him those things were found in his pantry ? 
Witness— I suspected he was the person who put them there, 
and thought it my duty, at that stage of the proceedings, to ac- 
quaint him with it. 
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Mr. Clarkson — Did you intend to obtain from him anything 
Kke a confession? Witness* — I expected the prisoner might 
make some remark, which might be either for him or against 
him. I had naturally a great anxiety to obtain every informa- 
tion on the subject. Mr. Mayne, the Commissioner, was in 
the room. Mr. Hobler was there at the time. 

Mr. Clarkson — Did you not say to the.prisoner, ( I found this 
property concealed in your pantry — can you now look me in 
the face?' Witness — 1 said so among other things. 

Mr. Clarkson— Did yon think that language calculated to 
intimidate the prisoner ? Witness — It was likely to do so, if he 
were a guilty man ; but if I had thought it so, then I should 
not have used it. There is a reward offered. I expect to get 
a portion of it, if the prisoner is convicted. I have nothing yet ; 
I have never had a farthing from any one. The property was 
found behind the skirting-board before I was aware that any 
reVard was offered. 

George Collier, a police constable of the C division, corro- 
borated Pearce's testimony, as to the articles found concealed 
behind the skirting board, and as to the finding of the split-ring 
behind the leaden pipe. The prisoner continued in the pantry 
two or three hours. While there, I asked him if those were his 
lordship's rings which Mr. Pearce had found. lie said they 
were, and that his lordship had worn them yesterday. I asked 
him where his lordship had placed them when he went to bed, 
and he said on the table iu his bed-room. I asked him if his 
lordship had a gold split-ring. He said he had, and he used to 
keep his seals upon it. I said, ' It is a most shocking thing.' 
He said, ' It is ; I am innocent of it ; but it would not look so 
bad against me, had not the property been found in my pantry.' 
I said it looked very suspicious. The prisoner said ' I shall say 
nothing till the last until I hear if the whole truth is told.' He 
was then taken up stairs and searched, and from that time kept 
in strict custody. On the next morning, the 9th, I searched 
the scullery with Sergeant Shaw. I assisted to take down the 
plate-rack, and behind the pipe which runs along the wall close 
to it I found the seal produced, with a coat of arms engraved 
on it. I marked it and showed it to Shaw. I searched ano- 
ther pipe in the scullery leading from the pantry. I found the 
ring produced. It was bent as it is now as if by being pressed 
behind the pipe. It is a seal ring. It could not be Been be- 
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hind the pipe. I took the plumber and the carpenter on "Wed- 
nesday, May 13, and had the floor of the pantry taken up. 
Under the second hoard which was removed, the plumber-took 
up a handful of rubbish close by the scullery door, and in it 
was found the sovereign produced. On the following morning 
myself and Cronin went into the dining-room and saw Ted man. 
In consequence of what Tedman said, I went up stairs with 
Cronin, and in a portmanteau in the prisoner's bed-room I found 
the two handkerchiefs produced, one cotton and one silk, near 
the top, they were marked S. C. the silk, and B. C. the cotton, 
and likewise the shirt front. The handkerchiefs sire marked 
with blood-spots ; there are several spots. I was in the room 
when that portmanteau M'as examined previously. I attended 
to the examination, but I cannot swear I noticed either ot those 
things. I did not And anywhere a shirt to which the front 
found will match. 

Mr. Phillips — Why did not you, or the rest of the police, lock 
up and seal that box and room, to prevent any one having access 
to them 1 

Witness — I had nothing to do with that. I had not charge 
of the. house. No one could miss finding the handkerchiefs, 
nor could any, I should imagine, miss finding the shirt-front, on 
searching the box, if they had been there. I do not think the 
prisoner was in the house when I made the search. 

F. Shaw, police sergeant, corroborated Collins' testi- 
mony. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Phillips — I had assisted in searching 
the prisoner's room on Friday afternoon, May 8. The search 
was not a careless one ; we missed no article ; we saw there was 
nothing more in the box. No one else was in the room ; I did 
not search the box after the eighth 

[The portmanteau was produced, and appeared to be an or- 
dinary travelling portmanteau] 

Paul Cronin, a police constable 108 C, corroborated Pearce's 
testimony as to the finding of the property concealed in the 
pantry, and added, I went to the house again on Tuesday, 
May 12 ; the search was continued. I searched the floor of the 
scullery on that occasion, with a brick vault adjoining. I passed 
my fingers along the bricks to discover if any of them were 
loose, as it was very dark; My lingers struck against something, 
which I pulled out with great difficulty, and which proved to, 
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be part 01 a watch-key, with the pipe broke off. On the - follow- 
ing day, in the tipper yard, I raised two or three stones with an 
ron chisel. I went round the yard, and saw a leaden sink, cased 
sod.. It had heen a fixture in the butler's pantry, ju&t over 
where Mr. Pearce found the property. I examined round the 
edge of the sink, and in one place it appeared to me that the 
lead had been taken up, and put down again very carefully. I 
turned the front up with the iron chisel, and looked inside, 
and saw a watch, which I now produce. There was no glass oa 
it when I found it. 

James Ellis, examined by Mr. Bodkin — I am at present in 
the service of the Earl of Mansfield. I was in the service of 
the late Lord W. Russell two years and eight months. I left 
him in April, of this year. The prisoner entered his lordship'3 
service two days before I left. The witness identified most of 
the articles produced as (ho property of Lord W. Russell, and 
then said,— I have seen a small locket in Lord Russell's posses- 
sion, but I am not positive it is the one produced, as 1 have never 
had an opportunity of examining it. His lordship always had 
a lighted rushlight in Ins room. I never knew his lordship to 
be in the habit of reading in bed. lie was always very careful 
on the subject of fire. 1 saw the prisoner two or three timesaf- 
ter Lord William Russell's return from Richmond. On one oc- 
casion prisoner asked me if I had any recollection of a locket. 
I told him I had. He then said his lordship had lost the locket 
while out of town at Richmond. I then said I wondered how it 
could be lost, art his lordship always earned it in his note-case, 
The prisoner also said he could not account for its being lost, 
unless it had fallen from his lordship's clothes while he was 
brushing them. He said his lordship had written, or was about 
to write, to Mr. Ellis, at the Hotel, Richmond, about it. I 
rather think this- conversation took place a day or two al'ter the 
return from Richmond, as I saw the prisoner then, and did not 
see him afterwards, until the Monday before the murder. I 
delivered over the plate to the prisoner, and gave him a list of 
it. The plate box is produced ; the list of the plate is inside it. 
I examined the contents of the box by my list before it was 
removed from the house, and before I deposited the list in it, 
there were missing four table spoons, four large forks, four des- 
sert spoons, and two tea-spoons. 

Mr. Comyn, a pawnbroker, here produced certain silver arti- 
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clea, which were shown to the witness, who said — They have 
the crest of Lord Russell upon them, and I believe them to have 
beer, his 

Mr. Richard Harrison — I am clerk to Messrs. Hoare, the 
bankers, in Fleet street. The Baroness dc Clifford has an account 
there, and Mr. Wing, a solicitor, draws in her name. On the 
twenty fifth of April I paid a check for two hundred pounds, 
and one of the notes I gave in exchange for that check was the 
ter. pound note now produced. 

Mi Thomas "Wing corroborated the witness as far as hia 
sliaru in the transaction was concerned, and the Baroness de 
Clifford proved that she had passed the note to the hands of 
Lord Russell, to be dispensed in charity. 

Lady*Sarah Bayley—I am related by marriage to the late 
lord W. Russell, and reside at Hampton Court Palace. The 
deceased used to come to see me when he visited Richmond, 
and or cue occasion I recollect something occurring about a 
locket His lordship had a very great regard for the locket. 
The iocket produced is the one I refer to. 

William Winter — 1 am a plumber. I was employed, in Lord 
William's house, and I saw a sovereign found under the board- 
ing. 

Mr. Charles Ellis — I keep the Castle Hotel, Richmond. I 
remember Lord William coming to the hotel on the fifteenth of 
April. On the twenty-fifth an application was made to me by 
his lordship respecting a locket he had lost, but no locket was 
found. 

Charles Albert Klaflieiiberger, a watch-maker, identified the 
watch as belonging to his lordship. 

Charlotte Piolane — My husband's name is Louis. He is a 
Frenchman, and resides in Leicester square. I am an English- 
woman. 1 know the prisoner, and have known him for four 
years. He came to take a place in our hotel as waiter. We 
used to call him " Jean" in the hotel. He stayed with us as a 
a servant for a month or five weeks, and I did not sec him again 
until about six weeks ago, when he came to see us on a Sunday 
evening. He only stayed a Bhort time, and then went away. 
I did not know him at first, and ho said, — " Ton recollect 
me — I am Jean, who used to live with you some time ago." 
He then told me that he was in a situation, but did not say with 
whom. He came again the same evening with a paper parcel 
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iii hie hand, and asked me if I would take care of it till tha 
Tuesday following, and he would come for it. I consented, 
and received charge of the parcel, and he went away. I locked 
np the parcel in a closet, not at the time having the least idea 
what it contained. It was tied and sealed. 1 have never seen 
the prisoner since until to-day. I heard a public report of the 
murder of Lord William Enssell. The parcel had been left 
long before that. I took out the parcel yesterday morning in 
consequence of an account I read in a French newspaper ; 
and I sent for a gentleman named Carbonier, and Mr. Cam- 
ming, a friend of ours, and who is also an attorney. The 
parcel was never touched or opened until yesterday morn- 
ing- 

Mr. Cunnning hero produced the parcel. 

It contained fourteen spoons, two pair of blue stockings, a 
pair of golden ear-trumpets, and ajacket. The jacket appeared 1 
to bo wrapped round the other articles so as to prevent them 
from being discovered by the feel. So tow was also placed to 
prevent the plate from rattling. 

The witness was cross-examined, with a view to show that 
her bouse was a common gaming-house, but there appeared no 
ground for the insinuation. On re-examination, she said, there 
is no pretence whatever for saying that our house is a gaming- 
house. I may, like other women, have conversed with my 
husband about the news of the day, and forgot it directly. I 
had no idea that Jean was the same person as Francois Cour- 
voisier. 

Louis Cardie— I was present when the parcel was brought 
to the hotel, and confirmed Madame Piolaine's account of the 
occurrence. 

Mr. Richard Gumming, examined by Mr. Chambers — I am a 
solicitor, and carrying on business in the Old Jewry. In con- 
sequence of a communication I received, I yesterday went to 
M, Piolaine's, in Leicester place, and a brown p»per parcel was 
produced, and I Was consulted as to the propriety of opening 
it, and it was- ultimately opened, and I observed the 
crest, and proceeded to Ridgeway's, the book-sellers, where 
I ascertained that the crest was that of the Bedford family, 
and I immediately proceeded to Marlborough police- 
office, and had an interview with the clerk and the tnag- 
i, and in consequence of what transpired, I immediately 
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proceeded to the Old Bailey in a cab and sent in a note to the 
solicitors for the prosecution, with whom I had an interview; 
and I subsequently, having placed my initials upon the parcel, 
handed it over to an officer. The paper produced is the cover- 
ing of the articles. 

Mr. W. Molteno— -I am a bookseller. Lord William Russell 
was one of my customers. On the twenty-seventh of April I 
sent a g'azed print to Ids lordship, the subject of which was the 
vision of Ezekiet. The parcel, to the best of my belief, had a 
ticket on it similar to that on the paper now produced, in 
which the plate was wrapped tip. 

Joseph Vincent, a Frenchman, proved that he was also 
present when the parcel was opened in the hotel in Leicester 
place. 

[The witness was examined through the medium of an inter- 
preter.] 

Henry Carr, examined by Mr. Bodkin— I am an acquaint- 
ance of the prisoner, and served with him in the family of Mr. 
Fector. I have seen the prisonerweara jacket something sim- 
ilar to this, while in the service of Mr. Fector. 

Eleanor Banks — I have washed some things for the prisoner. 
The socks produced bear the prisoner's mark, but I cannot say 
that I ever wa hed them. Tiiese socks are marked on the heel. 
The prisoner's stockings are generally marked at top. Some 
of the prisoner's socks and stockings were marked " 0. B." 

Thomas Davis — I was formerly in the service of Mr. "Web- 
ster, an optician, lie served Lord William Uussell with such 
a pair of ear instruments as those produced in June, 1836. 

James Ellis, his lordship's late butler, re-called — Lord Wil- 
liam llussell had such a pair while I was living with him. 

Sarah Mancell, re called — I saw them in the house about a 
fortnight before the murder. I have seen such a jacket in the 
prisoner's possession. 

This was the case for the prosecution. 

The court then, at twenty minutes to eight, adjourned until 
the next day, Saturday. 

THIRD DAY — SATURDAY. 

The court resumed at ten o'clock in the morning. It was not 
so crowded as it had been on the preceding days, but there 
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were several noblemen, and a large number of ladies, on the 
bench and on the seats that bad been placed in front of it. 

The jury having been re-sworn, Mr. Charles Phillips com- 
menced his address on behalf of the prisoner. 

[The speech delivered by him was at the time the subject of 
severe criticism at the hands of several of the newspapers, and 
a large portion of the British community. All are aware of 
the great responsibility which rests upon the shoulders of an 
advocate, in defending an individual who is put before a jury 
of twelve men to be tried for his life. The case of Courvoisier 
created intense excitement throughout England. Mr. Phillips, 
assisted by Mr. Clarkson, was retained for the defence a short 
time before the trial. The ground for the criticisms on the 
speech arose from the fact of the powerful argument 
which Mr. Phillips used to shield his client from the conse- 
quences of his terrible act, while at the time the learned gen- 
tleman was well aware, from a previous confession, of the guilt 
of Courvoisier. This confession was made to both counsel by 
the prisoner, after eight witnesses had been examined for the 
prosecution. Up to that time everything appeared to hear to- 
wards the acquittal of Courvoisier. But a new and important 
piece of testimony had been hunted up— that >f Mrs. Piolaine, 
the wife of a Frenchman, who kept a place of entertainment, 
called I? Hotel de Dit.pjjc, in Leicester place, Leicester square, 
London. This lady testified that a few days previous to the 
murder, Courvoisier brought to her house for safe keeping a 
quantity of plate, which was pn >ved to be the property of Lord 
"William Russell. Hearing of this testimony, and bel'ore Mrs. 
Piolaine was called, the prisoner confessed his guilt to Messrs. 
Phillips and Clarkson. As the scene is described, both gentle- 
men were astounded. Mr. Phillips remarked to the prisoner, 
" Of course, then, you are going to plead ' guilty V " " No, 
sir," said Courvoisier, " I expect you to defend me to the ut- 
most." This conversation took place in court. The prisoner's 
counsel held a consultation, and Mr, Phillips afterwards re- 
marked, in speaking of his feelings at the time, that "my posi- 
tion at this moment was, I believe, without a parallel in the 
annals of the profession. I at once came to the resolution of 
abandoning the case, and so I told my colleague." Through 
the influence of Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Phillips was induced to re- 
main in the case, and he subsequently condemned himself for 
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this hastily formed resolution, saying — " I am satisfied that my 
original impression was erroneous. I had no right to throw np 
my brief and turn traitor to the wretch— wretch though he 
was — who had confided in me." Both gentlemen then concluded 
to ask the opinion of Mr. Baron Parke, who sat during the trial 
beside 'Chief-Justice Tindull, but who did not take any part 
in the legal proceedings. Mr. Phillips said that Baron Parke 
" requested to know distinctly whether the prisoner insisted on 
my defending him, and on hearing that he did, said I was 
bound to do so, and to use all favr arguments arising on the 
evidence /" This was the opinion of a great lawyer and sound 
philosopher, and Mr. Phillips went on with his defence. The 
newspapers of the day were divided as to the exact words used 
in several sentences of Mr. Phillips' speech in defence of the 
prisoner. Some asserted that he made use of the asseveration 
— " On my soul, I believe Courvisier innocent of the crime !"— 
while others gave a different version, but conveying the same 
inference. It was also asserted that Mr. Phillips made an 
effort in his speech to shift the responsibility of the murder 
on the shoulders of the female servants of the family. 

We give the speech in full, however, obtained from an au- 
thoritative source, which may be relied upon as correct. It is 
one of Mr, Phillips' most brilliant efforts, and added new 
laurels, in a forensic sense, to that gentleman's high repu- 
tation. 

The exact truth of Mr. Phillips' position was that the bigoted 
English press were bitterly opposed to his advancement among 
tliem as a member of the bar. Mr. Phillips was an Irishman, 
and at the Irish bar obtained a prominence second to none in 
the profession. He was a brilliant orator, an elegant writer, 
and an accomplished gentleman. When ho came to England 
the press of that country let loose its foul attacks upon. him, 
simply because he was an Irishman. Even if he was a little 
over zealous in defending Conrvoisier, the responsibility of the 
advocate should have been a sufficient cloak to defend him 
from all blame. Lord Brougham, ia liis celebrated speech in 
the case of Queen Caroline, thus lays down the duty of the 
advocate : — " An advocate, l>y the sacred duty which he owes 
his client, knows, in the discharge of that office, but one person 
in the world, — that client and soke other. To save that 
client by all expedient n*eans— to protect that client at all 
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liazar-ls and costs— to all others, and among others t> himself— 
is the highest and moit unquestioned of his duties ; and he 
must not regard the alarm — the suffering — the torment — the 
destruction — which' he may bring. upon any other. Nay, separ- 
ating- even the duties of a patriot from those of an advocate, and 
cast them, if need be, to the world, lie must go on, reckless of 
the consequences, if Ins fate it should unhappily he to involve 
Lis country in confusion for his Client's protection!" 

Although the foregoing broad propositions as to the duties 
of the advocate, were advanced by Lord Brougham, yet the 
English press to>k no notice whatever of it. But -when Mr. Phil- 
lips took the ground which he did in defending Oourvisier, this 
press was the very first to condemn and malign him. In the 
discussion which some years after tbok i place in the newspa- 
pers regarding Mr. Philips' line of defence, we are, however, 
happy to be able to state that tho gentleman was entirely ex- 
onerated in all blame in the matter. 

However, Mr. James T. Brady, of the New York bar, has 
disagreed with Lord Brougham in the propositions which that 
learned gentleman laid down as. to the duties of the advocate. 
Mr. Brady, in defending John Y. Beall (who was hung on 
Governor's Island for being agueriha and spy), makes use of 
the following language— " I wish to say to this court, on the 
honor of a gentleman, that I never have supposed that Lord 
Brougham's definition of the duties or right of an advocate 
was correct. I have never entertained the idea that it pro- 
ceeds, in the view of refined society, or in the view of any 
instructed conscience, further than this — that an advocate may 
(airly present honorably, whatever any man who is accused 
would have a right in truth to say for himself, and no more."] 

THE SPEECH. 

Mr. Phillips spoke as follows:— 

May it please you, my lord and gentlemen of the jury — I sup- 
pose I need scarcely say that, after twenty years of no in consid- 
erable experience in-th& criminal courts of this country, I have 
■seldom risen to address a jury under more painful feelings^ or 
with greater anxiety than tvpon the present occasion. There 
are circumstances in this case, even as they were developed be- 
fore the magistrates, to cause me much anxiety, and, if such be 
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lufc fact, .how much more must tluit anxiety be increased by the 
production of additional evidence before yon, and that, too, 
without notice, by which the life of the unhappy man at the 
bar may be placed in the greatest peril, and the most fearful 
jeopardy. Not that I, for one moment, admit that such tan 
fairly be the result of the production of such evidence on the 
part of the prosecution. Considering, however, all the circum- 
stances, I cannot but feel the situation in which I am placed, 
but I am consoled by the recollection that I shall have your 
sympathy, and that I shall also have the sympathy of my asso- 
ciates. Of this 1 am fully assured, for we are all embarked in 
a common cause— we incur a common responsibility. You are 
to reyo.lect that the life of a fellow-creature is intrusted to our 
keeping, and so surely as that life is unjustly taken away,'sp 
surely will we have to answer for it to the God of all. Gentle- 
men, 1 have not merely to deal with the facts of this case, as 
they appear in evidence, but I have to contend against the 
odious prejudices which have been engendered 'by the peculiar 
circumstances by which tins case is surrounded. These things, 
therefore, fill me with apprehension. The crime of which the 
prisoner stands accused — the rank of the deceased— the fact 
that 'this ease has not been dealt with in the ordinary way in 
which justice is usually administered in this country; but that 
inquiries on the subject have been stimulated by a government 
reward — as if the grave knew any aristocracy !— these things 
fill me with the greatest apprehension. And when I look 
around me, and see the numbers that fill this court, I think I 
feel the throb of indignation which all feel at the horrible crime 
that has beep committed ; and then^when I turn to the prisoner 
who stands charged with this heinous offence, I see a stranger 
— who is far from his native land— distant from all those who 
were his associates in early life— without a friend to assist him 
in his distress— a poor, isolated, helpless foreigner. These things 
are surely calculated to oppress me. But still I have one an- 
chor of Impe to cling to; I can rely on the independence of a 
British jury — I can rely on your 'strict integrity f I can rely on 
your sense of justice— I can rely on your generous feelings, upon 
those feelings which, no doubt, induced the prisoner at the 
bar to decline all foreign interference in the jury-box, and to 
trust his life to the watchiul care of an English jury. I have, 
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therefore, no fear in such a tribunal— I know that the whole 
case will be fully, fairly, and impartially considered. 

Having made these observations, I shall now proceed to 
consider the most unparalleled circumstances of this painful 
case. Gentlemen, I have much to claim from yonr Hndness 
and attention; I have much to claim from you, not for. myself 
— for in a case like this I should be unworthy of the gown I 
wear, if I did not throw aside all personal considerations. 
But, gentlemen, I have much to claim from you on the part of 
the accused. I confess that there has nothing been urged by 
the learned counsel for the prosecution that I did not expect 
— nothing that I did not long ago anticipate. It is no new no- 
tion of mine, as the learned judges who preside here today 
are. well aware,; that the consequence of an act of parliament 
which is now in operation, is to make a court of criminal juris- 
diction an arena of angry passions, and to place the life of a 
fellow-creature in peril or safety, just in proportion to the skill 
and talent of tlio advocate. I should be glad to kn"w from 
those learned judges, if it is not startling to them to find that 
sui:h a thought should enter into the head of any advocate, as 
that of anticipating the defence of a prisoner, to comment upon 
that defence, and then to answer it; and also to find appeals 
made to the passions, where everything should be stated with 
Ciilinness and with reason? ' Gentlemen, think in what a situ- 
ation is the accused ! 'The man is a foreigner,' says Mr. 
Adolplius, ' and foreigners always murder and rob.' In the 
name of the human race, I protest against such assertions, and 
such language. All who don't belong to this country, are 
foreigners to it ; and I say, therefore, that it is a libel against 
mankind to utter such language in reference to the people of 
all other nations. When I heard the expressions, my counte- 
nance sunk ; I was afraid to look up, because I might see some 
of those foreigners who crowd the Court ;\lfnr fear I shmild see 
any of tho^e individuals, and the disgust which must have 
necessarily manifested itself when they heard such slander on 
the part of an English advocate. ! Let us maintain the char- 
acter of England, high and noble as it stands ; but do not let 
us seek to uphold it at the expense and the sacrifice of other 
nations. Mr. Adolpbusis a historian, and history on^ht to 
have taught him that such an assertion was not grounded in 
truth — history ought to have taught him that the people of 
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Courvoisier's country could not be denominated murder era 
and robbers. If there be a country in the world free from 
crime, it is that country, Switzerland, of which lie is a native. 
Cast your eyes back, and I ask if you can see or point out a 
single instance of a murder in Switzerland? 'They murder,' 
he says, ' and they rob when they murder. ' A man arguing 
in this case should not have endeavored to instil into your 
minds such poison, as that because a man is a foreigner he is 
also a murderer. But, gentlemen, I have had' the experience 
of some days of the way in whicU you attend to the case, and 
the various circumstances connected w:'th it ; and I do believe, 
from my heart and soul, that the attempt to excite prejudice 
in your mind, on any such grounds, will be entirely frustrated. 
Let me beseech of you to suppose such a case as tin's— that yon 
were in a criminal court of justice in Paris, or in Madrid, and 
that you saw an unhappy fellow countryman on trial for his 
life, and let me imagine that yon saw an advocate rise, whose 
bo unden duty it was to state facts calmly and dispassionately 
— Set me suppose that in so doing, he had said, ' Gentlemen, 
this man comes from the country of Patch, and of Greenacre, 
and of Thurtell, and Englishmen murder and rob, without even 
a motive.' Gentlemen, let me suppose that all this liad oc- 
curred; with what indignation would your hearts have been 
filled, to hear such a foul calumny upon your native country? 
And such, gentlemen, is what the Swiss have to endure Iiere, 
when Mr. Adolphns tells a sworn jury, that they always 
murder and rob, without a motive. 

But, gentlemen,. let us pass from this monstrous assertion to 
another, which is equally unfair in the present case, and infin- 
itely more absurd. He ,toid us, forsooth, that it was not neces- 
sary for a man to have a motive for the commission of crime. 
He knows that if he were to ransack his ingenuity of thirty or 
forty years' experience, lie couid not point out a single case 
where^a man had committed either murder or robbery without 
a motive, and if he ransacked it to the quick, he could impute 
no motive to Goitrvoisier for committing the murder, for 
which he is now arraigned. But Mr. Adidphus was address- 
ing men of reasoning minds, and who well knew that the most 
trifling action of human life had its origin in some motive or 
other. He did not attribute any motive to Courvoisier; but 
said that the crime of murder might be committed without 
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one. What motive had the man who the other day fired at 
the Queen 3 I trust it will appear that he is a maniac ; I be- 
lieve he is bo; for. would any man in his senses, for mere noto- 
riety, have committed tuch an act? I believe that he would 
not. Would any man in his senses raise his hand, containing 
a destructive instrument, against the life of the Queen of Eng- 
land— against youth, innocence, and beauty, and talent—-' 
ag.iinst. the life of her who not only sits on the throne of state, 
but in the hearts of all her people? Could it have been done 
by any man who was not mad, or on the very verge of mad- 
ness'?:' Gentlemen, in this circumstance Mr. Adolphns has found 
a very bad illustration. I know that there are motives for the 
commission of crime. I could not be so long a member of the 
profession to which I have the honor to. belong, without being 
convinced of it. There are motives" of jealousy which instigate 
men to the commission "of murdei\ — there are motives of hatred 
and revenue which induce men to perpetrate that dreadful 
ciime-7-and there are motives of avarice and plunder which 
may instigate men to other' deeds of wickedness ; but as to 
Courvoisier, what motive had lie of hatred? None whalever. 
Ho was living with a master wlio loved him, and whom he 
loved— -was' confidentially in his service, and accompanied him 
in his journeys — -aw him to his repose, at night, and was en- 
trusted with his keys, '"Was there in such a case any cause 
for hatred ? .Was there any motive of jealousy ? None. There 
could not exist the uutive of revenge, where he had been 
treated with so much kindness : and as to the motive of plun- 
der— gwd Gfod ! wliy should he commit the murder from mo- 
tives of avarice? I can fancy the 'midnight depredator getting 
into, the hou^e, and being alarmed in his progress at the fear 
ot discovery. I can f nicy that a man' for his own individual 
safety may have commitied the terrible act, to screen himself 
from detection^ Was it necessary for Courvoisier to break 
into the house of which he was an inmate, and when he had 
homly an opportunity of committing plnnde'r? J Was it neces- 
sary for him to have murdered his masler in order to conceal 
his plunder? He had daily an opportunity of escaping with 
that plunder, six or eight hours befi >re it could have been 
missed, and to huve carried H> perhaps, a hundred miles, with 
every certainty of effecting an escape. Nay, "more, if he was 
the man wlio committed the offence, do you think that he was 
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in his senses? Do you think lie could bo in Ins senses, and re- 
main in that house alter the commission of the deed, with the 
certainty of being detected ? When a man commits the most 
trifling crime in the street — setting aside the Clime of murder 
— what does instinct prompt, nay, compel him to do? Why, to 
fly — to fly while there is a chance for hi in. He may not be 
detected — lie may outstrip his pursuers — and, possibly, he may 
not be pursued at all ; hut here is a man committing, accord' 
ing to them, a crime of the most serious nature, affecting his 
life, and yet he remains in the house alter having committed 
it; and having done so without a motive, he did not seek to 
avail himself of the opportunity to escape. 

(Timtlem.cn, this is a case in which you have no clear proof 
befui'e you — it is, as you have been truly told, a ease of cir- 
cumstances alone; and it wiil be mypainful duty, perhaps, to 
trouble y.iu wjth some remarks upon the evidence which has 
been adduced against the prisoner. But, gentlemen, it is not, 
my case which is before you ; in it is involved a question of 
the gravest nature known to our law; and thank God, that 
not upon my ticking breath depends the irrevocable doom of 
a fellow-creature ! But, gentlemen, it will be your duty not 
to let any circumstance, however trifling, esc-tpe — not to think 
any hour tediously employed when in instigating the circum- 
stances connected with the case, in sudi a manner as to lead 
you to a just conclusion.' Gentlemen, I have now demonstrated 
to you that which the cunsel for the prosecution has been 
obliged to admit — namely, that he cmild assign no motive for 
the commission of the act. Therefore, the first thing you will 
have t© consider is, whether or not the prisoner had any mo- 
tive for perpetrating such a deed. A motive has been sought 
after, but not fomil, and consequently counsel have been 
driven to the declaration that there is no occasion for a mo- 
tive for the commission of crime. Now, gentlemen, I believe 
that 1 have no occasion to entreat that which has throughout 
these proceedings been voluntarily vouchsafed, namely, the 
kind attention of the learned judges ; and I say that it will be 
laid down as a doctrine, not to be controverted by those learned 
judges, that it will be the duty of the prosecution to bring 
home, without a single, doubt, the commissionof the crime to 
the prisoner at the bar. It is not for me to do so. Such is the 
task they have undertaken — they must prove that the murder 
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has been committed by that man, and unless they do so, he 
must be acquitted I am not called upon to rend asunder the 
dark mantle of the night, and throw light upon this deed of 
darkness. They are bound to show to you, not by argument 
such as has been used, but to prove to you, to downright pal- 
pable demonstration, that Courvoisier has been guilty of its 
perpetration. Let us see how they seek to do so. 

In the first place, Mr. Adolpbus called a woman named 
Sarah Mancell. But let me do myself justice, and others jus- 
tice, by now stating, that in the whole course of the narrative 
with whicli I must trouble you, I must beg that you will not 
suppose that I nm in the least degree seeking to impute crime 
to any of the witnesses. God forbid that any breath of mine 
should send persons depending on the public for their subsist- 
ence into the world with a tainted character; such is not ne- 
cessary for the support of my case- — the God above alone knows 
who is guilty of the terrible act of which the prisoner stands 
accused. Now, the first imputation cast upon this man was 
the agitation he displayed. Let us try this by the test of our 
own hearts and consciences. Here he is, having seen his mas- 
ter, perhaps in a state of repose, and in the morning he is 
alarmed by the housemaid, who was up before him, with an 
outcry of "robbery," and some dark, mysterious suggestions 
of murder having been committed. "Let us go," said she, 
" and see where my lord is." Gentlemen, I must confess that 
that expression struck me as very extraordinary. If she had 
said, " Let us go and teli my lord that the house is plundered," 
it would have appeared different. But why should she 
suspect that anything had happened to his lordship? She saw 
no stains of bio >d about the house, and, why, therefore should 
she suspect that his lordship was not safe? Courvoisier and 
all the other inmates of the house were safe, and why should 
she have suspected that her master bad been injured ? Cour- 
voisier did as he was desired. He was the first person to 
enter the bed-mom, and he very naturally proceeded to open 
the shutters ; the housemaid sees the spot of blood on the pil- 
low, and runs out screaming. Was not agitation displayed by 
the woman, rather than the prisoner? Mr. Adofphus has 
said that he will allow me to use every deposition, and that 
he will not insist oti the right of reply. I trust the learned 
judges will look carefully into the depositions that were taken. 
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before the coroner — that tliey will consider it their duty to as- 
certain if what the different witnesses swore J when they were 
examined hefore the coroner is the same as what they swore 
when they were examined before this court. I think it neces- 
sary and proper, in the discharge of my duty to the prisoner, 
to throw out this suggestion. I asked, it will be remembered, 
the witness Mancell whether she saw a spot of blood on the 
pillow, and if that was the first thing t- he saw. She replied she 
did. Before the coroner, she said that the first thing she saw 
was Iiis lordship lying murdered in his bed. I will, however, 
pass that by, and come now to what took place afterwards. 

The windows were thrown open, ami daylight was let in upon 
the dreadful spectacle. "Was it ,to be expected that any man 
would remain unmoved at the dreadful exhibition that then 
presented itself? An aged nobleman, one who was universally 
respected and beloved, was found lying on his bed with 
his throat cut, weltering in his blood; and because the pris- 
oner was agitated at the awful sight, Mr. Adolpbus 
wished that to he taken as a proof of his guilt. What, I should 
like to know, would Mr. Adolpbus have inferred from it, if 
the prisoner's nerves had remained unshaken ? what would have 
been thought of the prisoner, if, on seeing the state of Ids mas- 
ter, he had remained firm, cool,. collected, undisturbed \ Why, 
that a man who could so act wan capable of contemplating or 
even committing the dreadful deed that had just been perpe- 
trated. It, however, would 'be a gross libel on human nature 
to suppose that any man could look on such a scene unmoved. 
But Mr. Adolphtis talks of the prisoner's agitation being a proof 
ofhisguiit; let me remind him that the female servants, his 
own witnesses, were in the same state of agitation, iand I think 
the better of them for it, furl hold that in such a case, agitation, 
so far from being a proof of guilt, is a proof of innocence. — j- 
happene'l accidentally to be passing through the park at the 
time when the late outrageous attack was made upon our gra- 
cious Queen. T wish Mr. Adolpbus— who affects to consider 
agitation as a proof of guilt— had been there at that moment, 
and had watched the countenances of the bystanders; lie would 
have seen that men of the stoutest hearts were completely 
appalled by the event— that their limbs trembled — that they 
were agitated and dismayed ; and if agitation is to be taken as 
a proof of guilt, I should say that there was not a man in the 
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part at that moment who might not have been convicted of 
an attempt to rfturder the Queen, I say that no man could 
look upon such an appalling scene as tha,t which presented it- 
self when the shutters of his lordship's bed-room wore thrown 
open, -without being agitated. But then it is said the prisoner 
did not render any assistance. Gentlemen, the fact is not so; 
that assertion lias been disproved by the witnesses for the 
prosecution. It. was proved that the prisoner, as soon as his 
agitation had in some degree subsided, offered all the assist- 
ance iu his power. But could he be expected to assist at a, 
moment when his nerves were unstrung by the dreadful sight 
before him ?— -sConld he properly be called upon to assist on 
the instant. ? But as soon as lie recovered himself from, the 
shock which he had sustained, what did lie do? "Why, that 
which was most natural for him. or any other man to do under 
such circumstances : bo sat down for the purpose of writing 
a letter to the sou of his deceased master, in order to apprise 
the representative of the family of the dreadful deed that had 
been perpetrated, and while lie was so engaged the housemaid 
came up to him, and made use of this extraordinary expres- 
sion,— ' Why, what the devil are you doing there t Well, 
what did tlie prisoner do the moment after lie had written the 
letter? Why, he ran out of the house and gave it to a man 
he met in the street, with a request that he would convey it 
to Mr. Russell's house immediately. The housemaid, on wit- 
nessing what ho did, said, why do you send such a man as 
that with the letter : as if it was of any consequence by whom 
the letter was conveyed ; but whatever the unfortunate pris- 
oner did, lie whs thwarted in by somebody.' The housemaid 
suggested that he should have mounted a horse and rode off 
to Mr. Russell, with the melanch >ly intelligence. 

And here let me ask you whether, if the prisoner had been 
guilty of the crime aih'ged against 3iim, he would not have 
gladly availed himself of the means of escape which was sug- 
gested to liini / the housemaid? Would he not have mounted 
a horse, and, under the pretence of going to the house of Mr, 
Russell, soon got beyond the reach of all pursuit ? Is not that 
the course, which, in all human probability, a guilty man 
would have ; adopted ? But to return to the statement that the 
prisoner did not render assistance. It was clear that he could 
render none to the unfortunate deceased, and those who com 
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plained th it lie did nothing would perhaps point out what ho 
could have done, under tiie circumstances. Instead, however, 
of escaping from the house, as he might. have d me, he remarried 
in it; he answered everyquestion that was put to him by the 
i.nmerous policemen, and others by whom he was surrounded. 
Of the conduct of the police on the occasi<ni, I shall have to say 
a word or two presently. A multiplicity of qn stious were put 
to the prisoner, every one of which lie answered truly, and 
without hesitation or delay ; his replies to each question were 
prompt, and, what is of more importance, they were also true, 
I implore the jury not to forget that. In asserting that the 
prisoner's replies were true, I do not i tate that which cannot^ 
and, iu fact, has not been proved. From the moment when lie 
was first confronted with the police, lie was subjected to the 
strictest scrutiny. Attempts were made to intimidate him. 
The most torturing interrogatories were put to him, and one 
of the police went so far as to say to him, ' Dare ycu look ma 
in the face.' Under the circumstances iu which the unfortu- 
nate prisoner was placed, every answer he gave to the numer- 
ous questions that were put to him increased and aggravated 
the suspicion against him, in the minds of tho-e by whom 
those questions were put ; and because he told the truth, ha 
was the more suspected. At this time he was no more in cus- 
tody than any of the other servants in the house ; hut at 
length a locket was found, and the prisoner was questioned re- 
specting it, and what wa3 liis reply? Why, that the locket 
was his own. His assertion was disbelieved by the j olice, 
and Ellis was called in, who very fairly said he could not 
swear to the locket as having been the property of his lordship. 
Well, after all the suspicion that had been to unjustly excited 
against the prisoner, what was the fact? Why, his lordship's 
locket was found, and the account given by the prisoner was 
proved to be true. But I implore you, gentlemen of the jury, 
to consider what would have been the consequence had his 
lordship's locket not been found. Would it not have been said 
that the one found on the prisoner was his lordship's property ? 
And the fict was, that he was not taken into custody until the 
finding of a locket m his possession, which afterwards turned 
out to be his own. Gentlemen, there is another circumstance 
to which I wish to call your attention, by way of proving that 
the replies given to the questions put to him were true. 
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You will recollect that there was an impression of a seal 
found upon him, and that was alleged as a proof of his guilt. 
He was questioned respecting it, and what did he say i Why 
this — it was given to me by Mr. Russell. Send for him, and 
he will prove that what I have stated is true. Cut no, Mr, 
Russell was not sent for. The solicitor for the prosecution 
did not think proper to make this inquiry, even in a case where 
the life of a fellow- creature was at stake. Mr. Wing, however, 
the solicitor to the Russell family, much to his honor, did make 
the inquiry suggested by the prisoner, and found that his state- 
ment was true. That was the second instance in which what 
the prisoner said was alleged to be false, yet afterwards proved 
to be true. When asked to identity the property, he did so ; 
not tardily, hut promptly ; and I contend that that circumstance 
is another proof of his innocence. It was insinuated that 
though a book was found on a table by his lordship's bedside, 
the candle was not near enough to enable him to read it. That 
has been disproved. The prisoner's trunk was searched, and 
because nothing suspicious was found in it, Mr. Adolphus said 
that was not surprising, as the prisoner would have been a fool 
to have placed there any evidence of Ids guilt. The trunk was 
searched on the 6ih, and nothing found. It was searched 
again on the 8th, and why? It was searched again on the 
13th, when he sent Ins uncle for a change of linen from that 
very trunk. Would he have done so, if there had been any- 
thing suspicious in that trunk ? Wlien the trunk had been 
once searched, it ought to have been locked and placed in 
sai'c custody, but instead of that it was left ooen, in a room to 
which every one in the house had access, wlieiv any villain, 
tempted by the offer of 4501. reward, might put anything he 
pleased in it, to be aferwards produced as evidence of the 
prisoner's guilt. Tlie whole gang of police had access to that 
trunk. Did he not know that in that very trunk some evidence 
of murder would be found ? That evidence of guilt which was 
found on the 13th of May, was not there on the 6th. 'I un- 
folded the shirts,' says Inspector Teduian, ' on the 6th, and 
could see nothing;' but when Mr. Policeman Collier subse- 
quently examined the shirts, ' I unfolded them,' says he, ' and 
out dropped the pair of bloody gloves ' Wlio put them there? 
My learned friend (Mr. Adolphus) asks, who murdered Ida 
lordship? I ask who put the bloody gloves and the bloody 
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handkerchiefs in the box of the prisoner ? I say openly and 
fearlessly, that those articles were placed there by tome of the 
police, for reasons best known to themselves. Now, 1 beg you 
to call to mind wha! Inspector Tedman said. He told us that 
he minutely examined the trunk on the 6th of May, and not- 
withstanding all liis vigilance, needier glomes nor handkerchiefs 
were found. The contents of the trunk were actually ransacked 
over and over to find evidence against the prisoner, and yet Mr. 
Collier, the constable, tells us that he found the two bloody 
handkerchiefs on the very top of the trunk ; and, adds Mr. Col- 
lier, in order to make the assurance doubly sure, and to add to 
the weight of guilt which attached to the unhappy man at the 
bar — Mr. Collier says, that the handkerchiefs must belong to the 
unfortunate prisoner, because his initials were on them. But 
the trunk had been examined, not only once, but three times 
before Mr. Collier says he found the gloves and handkerchiefs 
in it. But. why, I would ask, was it necessary to repeat the 
searches so often ? "Why should those policemen go to the pris- 
oner's trunk days after the unfortunate man was sent to a gloomy 
■ dungeon, at least three miles distant, for the purpose of doing 
what? — -of producing evidence against him which waB not ex- 
isting before. I will suppose for a moment that the gloves 
might have been overlooked on the 6th and 12th of May, but 
what can be said about the handkerchiefs, and how did it hap- 
pen that they should be placed on the very top of the very 
articles which had been previously turned over and ransacked 
again and again ? Now I ask this question — who put these 
things in the trunk, and for what purpose were they placed 
therei Tiie prisoner Courvoisier conld not have placed them 
there, even if we could for a moment suppose that he would 
have risked his neck by so doing. But why, after the first 
search of the trunk — why, when Inspector Tedman had 
searched it so minutely, was it not corded and sealed up to' pre- 
vent the possibility of any villain tampering with it in order to 
fasten guilt upon the wretched man at the bar ? I ask, is this 
fair play towards a man placed in this awful position ? I say 
that the finding of these things in the trunk of the prisoner is a 
circumstance of deep suspicion, not against him, but against- 
others who have sought to make him the victim of their foul 
machinations. It is clear, beyond a doubt, that the handker- 
chiefs were placed in the trunk after Courvoisier was sent to his 
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dreary dungeon, and i suppose that no man will charge me with 
going too far when I say that a strong suspicion exists against 
some one respecting it. 

But 1 leave this part of the subject, and shall turn now to the 
conduct of Mr. Inspector Pearce— that merciful and exemplar 
officer who would not, of course, attempt to intimidate a priT 
soner once within his fangs, or extort a confession from him by 
threats. Wow let us see what was the conduct of this man. 
After finding the things in the pantry, he takes them up to the 
parlor, and places thetn before the prisoner's face. Now, if the 
prisoner had been guilty of this crime — had he one particle of 
guilt upon his conscience — would he not have shrunk back m 
fear and horror on beholding the.;e silent proofs, dug from the 
earth as it were on purpose to confront him, and call to his 
mind the dreadful crime lie had com suit ted ? But what was 
the conduct of the prisoner ? Did he shrink back in conscious 
guilt and betray his agitation ? No : his manner exhibited 
proofs that he was an innocent man. But what was the eon- 
duct of Mr. Pearce when he produced the things? '-Look 
here, sir,' said he to the prisoner, 'dare you now look me in 
the face?' Merciful God, gentlemen, was ibis an expression 
to be used by an officer of justice to an unfortunate man li"ke 
the prisoner? But he did look Mr. Pearce in the face, and 
told him, ' I am innocent, my conscience is clear. I know 
nothing of these thing-;.' My learned friend (Mr. Clarkson) 
asked Pearce, 'Upon your oath, sir, did yon 1 not use that ex- 
pression to the prisoner for the purpose of extorting a confes- 
sion from him?' ' Oh no,' replies Mr. Pearce, 'I merely-asked 
the question in pui>u;tnee of my duty as an officer;' and after 
fencing -with my learned friend for some time, then he at 
length declares positively that he did not use the words for 
the purpose of intimidating the prisoner and inducing him to 
confess. -Now i will ask,— Is there any poison in this court 
who believed him when he said so ? Aiid let it not be forgot- 
ten, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Mayne, the commissioner, 
was present at the time, and knew that Mr. Pearce was about 
to show the articles to the prisoner. I will not say that Mr. 
Hayne, the commissioner, directed Pearce to act as he has 
done, but it is very strange that Mr. Mayne, who, we are told, 
ie a magistrate, should have permitted such conduct in one of 
bis '. facers. Mr. Hobler was also in the house at the time 
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but not withstanding the presence both of that gentleman and 
Mi-. Huyue, this fellow Pearce was suffered by them to go up. 
Btairs to the prisoner and exhibit the tilings before him ; and J 
would ask yon now, as men of sense and men of the world — 
do you not believe that the object of Pearce was to get a con- 
fession from the prisoner ? Would it not have been more pru- 
dent and more just to the prisoner to have merely placed these 
things before him, and then said, ' These things were found in 
your pantry, have you anything to say about them?' But no, 
that course would not suit Mr. Pearce, who was anxious, of 
course in pursuance of his duly merely, to get a confession 
from the prisoner. Was it right of Mr. Mayne, the Commis- 
sioner of Police, and a magistrate to boot, to send this inquis- 
itorial ruffian Pearce to a private-room with the prisoner^ in 
order to browbeat and frighten him into an admission of his 
guilt? Of course, Mr. I'earce was not at all influenced by the 
reward of 45 Ol. But P forgot— he had the candour to admit 
that he expected to receive some portion of the reward. Yes, 
gentlemen of the jury, the money is to be divided upon the 
coffin of my unfortunate client, should yon pronounce him 
guilty, and Mr. Inspector Pearce and the rest of the police 
myrmidons will, when they receive their respec.ive shares, 
write the receipt in the blood of the prisoner. I had hoped, 
gentlemen of the jury, that the days of blood-monej had 
passed away. I thought the atrocious system had been put an 
end to by the praiseworthy interference of an alderman of the 
city of London; but I am afraid that I am mistaken, and that 
the system is about to be revived again. You will bear in 
mind that Clio rewa'd of i5<)l. is not to be paid unless the pri- 
soner is convicted, when the money will be shared upon his 
coffin. It is certainly very strange that we should not have 
heard ar word of reward being offered for the discovery of the 
murder of Mr. Templeiiiau until a nobleman lost his life by 
the hand of an assassin. 

Now, gentlemen, allow me to ask you, do you remember Mr. 
Baldwin, the constable, and how he gave his evidence ? When 
I asked him about the reward, do yon not recollect the manner 
in! which he attempted to baffle my question ? Poor man ! he 
did' not know how to read, and he never heard anything about 
■ a reward, and yet that miscreant bloodhound was obliged after- 
wards to admit to me, that he had heard the placard offering 
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tlie reward read at the station-house over and over again. 
Now, I will tell the Commissioners of Police, and I tell the 
Government from this place — I tell the in with the freedom and 
independence of a man who lias nothing either to fear or expect 
from them — that they are acting upon a had and vicious sys- 
tem in offering rewards to their men for hunting out the hlood 
of their fellow-creatures. I shall not mention what the conse- 
quences were of offering a reward for the discovery of the mur- 
derer of the deceased Mr. Templeman, because I do not wish 
by any observations of mine to prejudice a case which is likely 
to be tried here shortly. There is another expression of the 
prisoner which is supposed to operate to his prejudice. But, 
to my mind, there is not anything more natural than the ex- 
pression to which I am going to refer ; and I would remind the 
jury that they are not to canvass too strictly the expressions 
of a foreigner. The expression to which I allude is this — 'It 
would not go so hard against me if those things were not found 
in my pantry.' Then came the question, who hid them there ? 

But is not the fact of these things being found in the pantry 
a proof that they were not put there by the prisoner ? What ! 
he who, if the statement made be correct, was up all night 
roaming about the house — who had bed rooms and passages, 
and other places, to conceal those things in- — could he be sup- 
posed to be the person to go and place these things in his own 
pantry ? Could he have selected this place in particular in 
order that he might the more securely plaee a rope about his 
own neck? Who hid the handkerchiefs ? Who hid the gloves? 
The pantry, you will recollect, was open to every one, and was 
it not the very place where every one wishing to place the 
crime at the prisoner's door would hide the things which were 
found there ? These matters may be trifling in their nature, 
and they may appear to my mind of greater importance than 
they do to yours ; but of this I am sure, that they ought to be 
considered with the greatest care by you, and that they will be 
I have not the smallest doubt. 

Another expression of the prisoner's has been caught at with 
a view to his prejudice — they can find no trace of actions, and 
bo they are obliged to fly to words. The prisoner is reported 
to have said — ' If I had as much money as my master, I would 
not remain any longer in this country. 1 This expression he 
used in the presence of the two female servants; so they want 
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to Bay that the prisoner premeditated robbery and murder, and 
that ho did so in the presence of two witnesses, and those wit- 
nesses his fellow-servants. I will do the witnesses the justice 
to admit that the prisoner did make use of these words. But 
unless you can believe him to be insane, you cannot suppose 
that in using them he was influenced by any improper or base 
motive. ' But these were perfectly con^istctit with the views and 
feelings of an innocent man. You, gentlemen, are fond of the 
land that gave you birth. But supposing you were far from 
that land, toiling with industry and zeal for your existence, but 
away from all those whom you loved most dear, and anxiously 
desiring to return home to the land that you loved, the friends 
of your youth, and the companions of your childhood— what 
more natural for you than to exclaim, if you saw a rich man 
passing, ' I wish I had that man's money, and I would not re- 
main longer in this country !' And recollect who the prisoner 
is! He is not only a foreigner but a Switzer, who love their 
native land with an intensity amounting to enthusiasm! Al- 
though the land is barren, and its mountains rugged and bare, 
still, not all the enchantments of creation, not all the splendour 
of scenery which may adorn and decorate the face of nature in 
Other countries, can wean a Swiss from the love and affection 
which he bears his native land, or destroy that desire which 
burns within him, again to behold it upon the first opportuuity 
that presents itself. 

" Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill Hint lifts him to the storms, 
AdiI as a child by scaring Bounds oppress'd. 
Clings close and closer to its mother's breast, 
So the rude whirlwind and the torrent's roar 
But bind him to his na 



So it was with the prisoner ; and it was this feeling that no 
doubt prompted the expression which the prosecutors in this 
case caught at_ with so much avidity. And this circumstance 
has been alluded to as confirmatory of the prisoner's guilt — 
namely, the possession of a fivepound note, which originally 
belonged to the late Lord Russell. Why, surely the prisoner 
must have known that, if he came improperly by that note, it 
could be traced to be his master's, and that in such an event it 
would be highly prejudicial to him. But he kept this 5£. in his 
pocket, and he fairly accounts for its possession. The prisoner 
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was also asked if the late Lord W. Russell was in the hahit of 
keeping money about him, and he answered that lie knew he 
had a 101. and a 5L note in his possession. Now surely, if the 
prisoner was guilty of the crime imputed to him, lie was, by 
making .this statement., fixing the guilt upon himself in the most 
marked manner. But was it at all likely "that, if the prisoner 
were really guilty, he would have made this statement? But 
is there no evidence of contrivance on the part of other persons, 
with the view of affect ing fiie character of the prisoner? What !' 
were valuable things left behind, and a woman's thimble, 
worth eighteen pence, stolen! The gold watch was left behind 
— the plate and spoons were neglected, but the servant's eigh- 
teenpenny thimble was amongst the articles which were .to be 
carefully carried away. They were a.ked to find the prisoner 
guilty of the crime imputed to him upon circumstantial evidence. 
Are there, then, no circumstances against other parties in con- 
nection with this case ? You are to recollect that, if you find 
this man guilty, you doom him to death upon mere circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

I shall be able to show you by-and-bye, that you can, with- 
out putting yonr own souis to any hazanl, find him guilty of 
the offence by which lie will be liable to punishment little 
short of that to which he would be consigned if he were found 
guilty of the dreadful crime of murder, and this you may do 
without hazarding your own salvation. Look at the way in 
which the prosecution is supported. It suits those who have 
come forward against the prisoner to impute criminality to 
every circumstance connected with him ; and thus it was that 
the housemaid talked of the ale which the prisoner gave her 
to drink on the night the murder was committed. She said, 
'• After drinking the ale I became drowsy, and n sleepy sensa- 
tion came over me." Now, what was the inference that was 
evidently intended to be drawn from this statement? ' Why, 
that the prisoner had drugged the ale. Do you not believe 
that this was the object which she had in view in giving tlria 
tesimony ; and yet she says upon her oath that she had no in- 
tention of suggesting that the ale was drugged. Now, could 
they believe this assertion ? This was what waB said before 
the police-magistrate, but the point waa afterwards given up. 
I thiak I can point to the individual who advised that this 
evidence should not be relied upon. I think I can put my fiir 
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ger upon him. Yes, this gentleman pointed out the absurdity 
of relying on evidence of this kind, for, no doubt, he said, 
" Don't you see that, if you make this .1 part of the ease, the 
counsel .on the opposite side will start up and ask yon, if the 
prisoner did not himself partake of this very ale 3" Yes, the 
prisoner, who had such a mighty work before him as was im- 
puted to him, did drink of the same ale which had caused 
drowsiness in the housemaid; and this fact having been made 
known to the gentleman to whom he had advened, ha atonce, 
no dou ; t, observed upon the absurdity of resting any part 
of the prosecution upon the assertion that her drowsiness was 
intended to be caused by the ale, which was equally partaken 
of by all parties. So much, then, for the statement that the 
housemaid became sleepy or drowsy from that cause. Then 
iigain, it was assumed, because of the stain of blood upon the 
white gloves, that therefore the- prisoner had bein guilty of 
murder \ What ! was it usual tor a man to commit the crime 
of murder in white gloves? Then, again, a part of a shirt was 
discovered in the prisoner's trunk, and tliis circumstance is 
fixed upon as operating to his prejudice. What 1 a man commit 
murder, and because spots of blood might appear upon a part of 
his shirt, he was so to economise his linen that lie would throw 
one portion of it away, and keep another, and then, in order 
that he might give every ciuuice against hm. self, he was to 
place the reserved part in his own trunk, where it was sure to 
be found by any person looking over it % Why, the thing was 
absurd. And then let it be recollected, that the part preserved 
was the breast of the shirt — that part most likeiy to have a 
stain upon it, if it were stained at all. 

If was said that no person could get into the premises in 
Norfo k street without the police seeing them. But a>e von 
entisb'ed of this? Is their vigilance so remarkable? Are. the 
late circumstances which have transpired in this town proof of 
the vigilance of the police? And are yon, upon the facts 
stated in reference to the gloves and to this shirt front, to im- 
pute to the prisoner the crime of murder? Was any blood 
observed upon his person? Where were the stains under the 
finger nails, which, like the spdt on Lady Macbeth, no water 
could wa^h out? And then, gentlemen, yon are to recollect 
that all these discoveries are made on the fourteenth of May, 
eight or nine days after the commission of the murder, and 
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when the prisoner was away from the premises where his 
trunks were deposited, and while he was confined within the 
walls of a prison. There is a matter which I wish here to draw 
your attention to, and that is the relativesituation of the female 
servant's room to that in which Courvoisier slept. I wish, 
gentlemen, that yon had seen the house, but I must admit 
the witnesses have pretty fairly described it to you. How what 
I am going to say is this — Why have n6t the prosecutors 
placed before you, in the model on the table, that p;irt of the 
house in which the servants slept ? What was the reason that 
the exact situation of these rooms was not presented to you? 
There was only a thin lath-and-plaster wall between the room 
of the female servants and that in which Courvoisier slept. 
It appeared by tiie evidence that the female servants heard 
the prisoner going to bed — at least they heard him ehain the 
door. I beg also to draw your attention to the circumstance 
that the housemaid swears, -when she got up the cook was 
asleep, whereas the cook' swears she was awake. Was it not 
extraordinary that dming the whole of the night not a breaih 
was heard by either of these witnesses from Courvoisier's room, 
which surely must have been the case, if he had been up and 
engaged in the commission of 'the .crime with which he is 
charged ? 

I have now gone through all that part of the case which was 
brought against the prisoner before the magistrates, and which 
my learned friend and myself were prepared to meet on the 
first day. I now come to that part of the case of which I think 
we have aright to complain. 1 allude to the evidence which 
was adduced agEiinst the prisoner for the first time yesterday. 
Is it not most extraordinary that, after this case has been before 
the public for such a length of time — after it has been fre- 
quently brought tinder the consideration. of the police magis- 
trates, that, for' the first time on Thursday last, we heard of the 
addiiional evidence which was adduced yesterday? I complain 
that We were not made acquainted with the name of the party 
who was to give this evidence, in time to enable us to make 
inquiries relative to her character. But let us examine the evi- 
dence given by this Mrs. Piolaine, and if it should be found 
that she is not worthy of credit, then all the corroboration 
which she may have received will go for nothing. Well — where 
does this witness live i In a hotel in Leicester place — a foreign 
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hotel in Leicester place — where a billiard-tahle is kept. The 
jury were probably aware of what sort sort oi' places these 
foreign hotels in Leicester place are. Then here was this Mre. 
Piolaine — who heard of Lord William Russell's murder — who 
had her husband always near her — but who never once thinks 
of looking into the parcel left her, as she says, by the prisoner, 
until the day previous to that on which she is made a witness. 
Gentlemen, on this part of the case let us examine a little more. 
Both my learned friend and myself have been taken quite 
aback, and well we may. It was not sprung on ns until the 
eiid of tlie first night of this investigation, and was it not an 
odd time f>r such a discovery to have been made ? They kept 
it to themselves all night, and then sprung upon us in the morn- 
ing, when every moment of ours was engaged with the other 
part of the proceedings. A French paper, forsooth, was trans- 
lated to the lady, and I beg the particular attention of your 
lordships and the jury to this circumstance :— Courvoisier was 
never known in that house by the name of Oourvoisier — he was 
known by the name of " John," and how therefore could a 
French paper have directed Mrs. Piolaine to him? There is 
no proof that she had heard he was in the service of Lord Wil- 
liam Kussell ; and it is mighty odd, therefore, that at the 
eleventh hour this should have been fonnd out behind our 
backs, and that still the proof has been left thus imperfect. 
This most important part of the case depends on the testimony 
of one woman. Except through her they don't trace it to Cour- 
voisier. She says it was Courvoisier who brought the parcel a 
week or a fortnight before the murder; she remembered so 
little about the man that she did not know him ; and she says 
that in a day or two after the trial began, she opened the parcel 
in the presence of some half-djzeu of persons, who signed a sort 
of round-robin, as an inventory of what it contained. This is 
all very well, but how has it been proved lhat is was Courvoi- 
sier wiio brought it her 3 They told you that "they could iden- 
tify the clothes which the parcel contained, and they produced 
the housemaid, and the man Ellis, neither of whom could 
swear that the jacket belonged to Courvoisier. But they also 
produee'.l his washerwoman, whose testimony was to this effect 
— " Upon my oath, no sock of Courvoisier's that I ever washed 
—and I have washed many— was ever marked in the heel as 
this is ; his are marked on the top, ami the letter upon them is 
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not hi the way — even if the place was the same— in which lie 
marked them. lie did not mark tliem with a 0, as this is 
marked, but with the letters B C." Why, this is disproof, if 
anything;, of the fact which they wished to establish. Now, if 
even the stolen property had been traced to Courvoisier, is it 
conclusive that he had committed the murder? Gentlemen, 
that is a question upon which the learned judge on the bench 
will give yon his most valuable opinion. It may be conclusive of 
the robbery, and of the theft the prisoner may hereafter be con 
victed, and transported for the term of his natural life to one of 
onr .penal colonies. But gentlemen, the fact of the murder lias 
not been proved against the prisoner, and it is not upon suspi- 
cion or upon any mora! doubt, that a man is to be found guilty 
of such a crime. Ho is liable to a terrible penalty if he should 
be f< >nnd guilty of having committed the robbery ; but better, 
far better, will it be i f of that crime only he is guilty, than that 
lie should be guilty of the foal crime of murder, which, for the 
sake of his eternal soul, I Ivpe he is not. In sucli a case it 
would be better, far better, for him to be allowed to atone for 
the dved in the solitude which he must necessarily undergo, 
nnder such circumstances, than you should send him, on the 
dawn of hie manhood, to an ignominious death. I say that 
the proof adduced is not conclusive of the murder, though it 
may be of dishonesty on the part of the prisoner, with which 
latter crime he does not at present stand charged. 

And now, gentlemen, having travelled through this case of 
mystery and darkness, my anxious and painful task is ended. 
But, gentlemen, yours is about to commence, and I can only 
say, may Almighty God guide you to ajust conclusion t The 
issues of life and death are in your hands. To you it gives to 
Consign that man once more to the enjoy men to of existence and 
the dignity of freedom, or to send him to an ignominious death, 
and to brand upon his grave the awful epithet of a murderer. 
Gentlemen, mine has been a painful and an awful task; 
but still more awful is the responsibility attached to 
the decision upon the general facts or circumstances of the 
Ci:se. To violate the living te i ply which the Lord hath made 
— to q iench the fire within a man's breast, i3 an awful and a 
terrible responsibility, and the decision of " Guilty," once pro- 
nounced, let me remind you, is irrevocable. Speak not that 
word lightly — speak it not on suspicion, however strong—upon 
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moral conviction, however apparently well-grounded — upon in- 
ference — upon doubt — or npi-n anything but the broad, clear, 
irre.-isn'lile noonday conviction of the truth of what is allowed. 

1 speak to you thus in no hostile feeling : I speak to you as 
a brother and a fellow Christian. I thus remind yon of your 
awful responsibility. I tell yon that, if you condemn that man 
lightly, or upon mere suspicion consign him to an ignominous 
death, the recollection of the deed will never die within you. 
If you should pronounce your verdict without a deep and irre- 
sistible conviction of his guilt, your crime will he present to you 
during the rest of your lives — it will pursue yon with remorse, 
like a shadow, in your crowded walks- it will render your death- 
bed one of horror— and, taking the form of that man's spirit, it 
will condemn and sink you before the judgment-seat of your 
God ! So, beware, 1 say, beware what you do ! 

The effect this speech had on the jury was to make them hes- 
itate on their verdict for a full hour and a half; and considering 
that the confession of the culpiit had set at rest all question of 
his guilt, it is painful to reflect how the permission to prison- 
ers to address juries by counsel may be made the means of 
violating the stern demands of justice. 

The influence of the learned gentleman's address was very 
visible on almost every person in the court ; it was less visible 
upon the prisoner, perhaps, than npi n others. He stood at 
the bar with great firmness, and his clieek did not appear to. 
be in the least degree blanched. 

Several witnesses were then ealled for the defence, who tes- 
tified to the prisoner's good character. 

This having ciosed the evidence, the court adjourned for a 
quarter of an hour, and on the learned judges resuming their 
seats, Lord Chief-Justice Tindal proceeded to sum up the evi- 
dence, which he did at great length. The jury retired at twenty 
minutes after 4, and at half past 6 returned a verdict of qdii-ty. 

After the lapse of a minute, the Lord Oiiief-Justice Ty tidal, 
having put on the black cap, said: ''Francois Benjamin Gnir- 
voisier, you have been found guilty, by an intelligent, patient, 
and impartial jury, of the crime of wilful murder. That crime 
has been established against you, not, indeed, by the testimony 
of eye-witnesses as to the fact, but by a chain of circumstances 
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no less unerring, which have left no doubt of your guilt in the 
minds of tho jury and al! those who heard the trial. It is or- 
dained by Divine authority that the murderer shall not escape 
justice ; and this ordination has been exemplified in your case, 
in the course of ibis trial, by the disclosure of evidence which 
has brought the facts to bear against you in a conclusive man- 
ner. The murder, although eommitted in the dark and silent 
hour of night, has nevertheless beeti brought clearly to light by 
Divine interposition. Yon felt no compassion for your help- 
less victim, whose infirmities ought to have found a protector 
in you, who was his servant ; hut you felt no regard for the tie 
that should bind a servant to his master, you felt no regard for 
that sacred duty; but, in the dead hour of night, you cruelly 
murdered an aged, amiable, and unoffending nobleman, and 
destroyed for a period the domestic happiness and comfort of 
the noble family with which he was allied, by a shock almost 
nnparralled in the history of crime, 'lhc precise motive 
which induced you to commit this guilty act can oidy.be 
known to your own conscience ; and it only remains for me to 
recommend you most earnestly to employ the short time you 
have to live, in prayer and repentance, and endeavoring to 
make your peace with that Almighty I'eing wimso law you 
have broken, and before whom you must shortly appear." 

The learned judge, in delivering the sentence, was so affect- 
ed that his voice at times was scarcely audible. The prisoner 
heard his fate pronounced without evincing the slightest 
emotion. 



On Sunday, July 5th, 1840, Rev. Mr. Carver, the' ordinary of 
Newgate, preached what is called the condemned senium in, 
the chapel of Newgaie. The sheriffs, in consequence of the 
innumerable applications made to them for admission to the 
chapel, determined to open once more the gallery which had 
been closed since the execution of Fautuierny, and to issue 
cards. Although the service was not to commence till lmlf 
past 10 o'clock, the avenues to the common door of entrance 
to the prison, as well as to the door of the governor's house, 
were completely blocked up before 9 o'clock by those to whom 
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the governor had given the privilege. The arrangements 
were, however, so judiciously made by the authorities, that not 
the slightest inconvience was sustained by the numerous con- 
gregation. 

Immediately before the service commenced, Conrvnisier 
entered the chapel attended by two of the turnkeys, and sat 
on a bench before the pulpit. He appeared to be quite aware 
of tlie situation iu which he was placed, and never once raised 
his eyes during the service. In tact, his looks denoted extreme 
sorrow and contrition, and lie seemed to suffer great inward 
agitation when the ordinary particularly alluded to the crime 
for the perpetration of which he stood condemned. lie was 
us attentive as possible to the service, and held the Book of 
Common Prayer with a steady hand. 

The ordinary took his text from Job, chap. 3i, ver. 21, 22: 
"For his eyes 'are upon the ways of man, and he seetli all his 
goings. There ia no darkness nor shadow of death where the 
workers of iniquity may hide themselves." 

The following are the passages which referred to the wretch- 
ed criminal more especially. The preceding portions of the 
sermon illustrated, from the Old and New Testaments, the 
omniscience of God: 

" How awfully true must the lesson and illustrations of our 
text appear to one amongst us this morning, and how fearfully 
and dreadfully appropriate the adaptation of its language -to 
his special and almost unparalleled case! " The eyes of the 
Omniscient were indeed upon his ways, and he eaw all his go- 
ings." There was no darkness nor shadow of death where he 
could hide himself. 

"Yes, and that special deed of darkness which has subjected 
yon, the midnight assassin of an aged, amiable, and unoffend- 
ing master, to prison and to death, has yet, and in a few hours 
too, to be judged th by Him ' whose eye is upon your heart (as 
■well ;is upon your ways), and who sees all your thoughts as Ho. 
Baw all your goings. 

" In the solitude of your confinement, far more appropriate 
for serious reflection on your part, and profitable ministration 
on mine, than on this exciting occasion, before a large and 
public assembly — in that retired cell I have daily endeavored, 
in simplicity and fidelity, as the minister of God, to prepare 
you to meet Him, urging the duty and necessity of penitence, 
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abiding, abject, abundant sorrow, godly torniw, for your dread- 
ful sin, which ignominiously closes your earthly career, and 
ushers you to your eternal destiny. "With other matters, in 
which I have sought to be faithful and serviceable, for .my 
own and public satisfaction, I have pressed upon you the ne- 
cessity, as weil as propriety of evincing the sincerity of your 
repentance, and making some small compensation, and small 
indeed it is, to outraged society, by a voluntary, ample, and 
explicit confession of all the circumstances connected with this 
unprecedented deed of darkness. The enormous crime itself 
has been by you tardily, though I trust penitentially acknowl- 
edged; but the evasions, subterfuges, and inconsistencies, 
which have appeared in your recorded verbal statements 
on minor details, have very naturally indueed the fear that 
your ' heart is not right in the sight of God.' You had almost 
reached the very verge of a triumph that would have included 
the deepest sorrow to the guiltless, at almost the eleventh 
hour. So strong was the impression of your innocence, from 
your long-established character for mildness and probity, that 
a mortal stab was about to be inflicted upon the reputation of 
your follow domestics and other innocent persons. You re- 
posed in quiescent -security of acquittal. At the critical junc- 
ture, God, in the wonderful workings of his providence, by a 
marvellous chain of circumstantial evidence, with unerring cer- 
tainty fixed upon you the guilt of murdering one whom every 
tie of religion and morality bound you to love, reverence, and 
respect— -yea, to peril your own life, if necessary, to save that 
of your moster from the assassin's blow. All who reflect upon 
this wondrous event cannot but exclaim, ' Verily this is the fin- 
ger of God; verily there is a God that judgeth the earth.' 
God has vindicated his attributes of omniscience, justice, and 
mercy, and with an eloquent tongue speaks to you, and to all 
who indulge in secret sin — 'Be sure your sin will find you 
out.' The Book before me, from which alone I derive author- 
ity to preach glad tidings of a free and full salvation to lost 
and perishing sinners, through faith in the all-cleansing -blood 
and righteousness of the Lamb of God, says indeed, ' Blessed is 
he who-e transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered ;' and 
again, 'Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not 
iniquity.' But it adds, and I cannot but press the important 
context on your mind — 'and in whose spirit there is no guile.' 
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•'In that charity -which belreveth all things, hopeth all 
things, I trust that your confessions (though I would they hail 
been more explicit and i'aithful from the tirst, and less marred 
with at least apparent incongruities and inconsistencies) are 
sincere and honest, that your professed repentance, is heartfelt, 
and that with the eye of faith you are looking on that blessed 
Saviour whom you have pierced. If" not, your blood, and the 
blood of your aged, helpless, injured, and unoffending master, 
whom you hurried into the eternal world without a moment's 
warning, be upon yourown head! I have faithfully and 
affectionately warned you not to deceive yourself. But if, as 
I would yet believe and hope, you do feel the burden of your 
sin, humbly confessing it, and keeping yourself humble, con- 
cealing no circumstance, however minute, in the horrid and 
loathsome detail of it, it becomes me, as a minister of truth as 
it is in Jesus, as the ambassador of God, to announce even to 
you that there is a fountain opened for sin (all sin) — for un- 
clear moss (all uncleanness) — and that though your sins be as 
scarlet, they may be made white as snow ; though red like 
crimson, they may be as wool." 

The prisoner soon al'ter entered into conversation with 
the gentlemen who manifested interest in his eternal welfare. 
Being of a taciturn habit and contemplative turn of thought, 
he appeared more at his ease when left with no other person 
than the turnkeys, one of whom was his constant companion 
by day and by night, and with whom'he sometimes conversed, 
always rationally, and sometimes cheerfully. From first to 
last he devoted a good deal of his time to reading, for which 
he appears to have had a natural predilection, and he was 
amply supplied, beyond the Bible and Common Prayer Book, 
with publications calculated both to beguile his tedious hours, 
and instruct hie mind. During the days of his trial our re- 
porter conversed with several persons who had known him 
ever since his arrival in England, and they all concurred in 
expressing their surprise that a person with a mind so consti- 
tuted as his appeared to be, could on a sudden swerve from 
the path of moral rectitude and become a murderer. 

On the Saturday before the condemned sermon Courvoisier 
passed a very restless night, and frequently gave way to 
paroxysms of grief and despair. His appetite had left him, and 
he scarcely partook of any food. He dwelt with much anguish 
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on the disgrace and dishonor he had brought on Ilia family and, 
conn try. 

Soon after he left the eliapel he was visited in his cell by 
the Swiss Consul, who handed to him a letter from his mother, 
conveying her forgiveness, her blessing, and her farewell. Ho 
wrote with a steady hand a few lines in answer to the letter, 
and received a promise from the Consul that it should be de- 
livered. The answer was an attempt to console the unhappy 
parent for the misery and disgrace which his crime had 
brought upon his family. 

lie was subsequently visited by a i?wiss clergyman who had 
been frequently to see him Bince his conviction. 

The Sheriffs and others remained in prison with him ontil 
after eight o'clock in the evening, when they retired to their 
homes, and left the unhappy object of their solicitude to 
his meditations. The prisoner was spared one pang which 
native culprits have to undergo, nainely, a separation or last 
farewell from those who are endeared by the ties of kin or con- 
sanguinity. "We have heard many convicts similarly situated 
declare that when that was over, ' the bitterness of death was 
past.' Courvoisier was far from being deficient of fiiial affec- 
tion, for he always alluded to his far distant relatives in terms 
of ardent affection. 

THE EXECUTION. 

The following account of the execution is taken from a lead- 
ing newspaper of that date : 

At an early hour on Monday, July 6, the Rev. Mr. Carver 
and other divines arrived at the gaol, and proceeded to the 
room which was occupied by the prisoner during his confine- 
ment. He entered without reserve into conversation, and ex- 
pressed his reliance on pardon and mercy. Notwithstanding 
that he appeared resigned to his fate, yet there was a quiver- 
ing of the flesh — and no wonder, as natural instinct [reason 
apart] has implanted in man a clinging to life. Tiie Reverend 
Ordinary prayed with him some time, and put several ques- 
tions to him, as to. whether he was fully penitent, and whether 
he believed in the atonement of Jesus Christ. He replied in 
the affirmative in whispers barely audible, accompanied by an 
expression of countenance plainly indicating the deep anguish 
of his soul. He wrung his hands, and, as far as the ropes 
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■with which they were bound would admit of, raised them up- 
wards. 

The Sheriffs, Under-sheriffs, and other of the municipal au- 
thorities,&c entered the prison by way of the Justice Hall 
between seven and eight o'clock, and on visiting the convict he 
made his grateful acknowledgments fco them for the kind 
attentions they had paid him during his confinement; indeed, 
he seemed grateful to every one, and his steady conduct almost 
banished from the minds of those who kept watch and ward 
over him, that he was a convicted murderer. 

At a quarter to eight o'clock a great number' of reporters 
were admitted to the Chapel-yard, contiguous to the room in 
which the convict was with his spiritual advisers, and with 
whom he had partaken of the Sacrament. The Sheriffs entered 
about the same time, attended by many of the Aldermen, 
Lord Powerscourt and several other noblemen, and numerous 
gentlemen. Mr. Kean, the actor, was also present. His father, 
the celebrated Edmund Kean, witnessed the execution of "This- 
tlewood, with a view, as he himself said, to his professional 
studies. The executioner having pinioned his arms and 
wrists, and divested his neck of his satin stock, to which 
creadful preliminaries the culprit eubmitted with his wonted 
amenity of manner, repaired to tha platform in readiness to 
receive the prisoner. As the clock struck eight, the Sheriffs 
proceeded to the condemned room, attended by their Under 
Sheriffs and several persons of distinction. Then followed the 
Reverend Ordinary, and on his appearance in the yard the 
prison bell commenced tolling, which was a signal to the 
dense .crowd outside the prison, and caused loud vociferations 
of ' hats off,' which could be distinctly heard in the prison 
yard. The prisoner then made his appearance, walking with 
a firm step ; he looked downcast, but not despond in gly. Im- 
mediately that he parsed the wicket to the avenue of the pris- 
on, leading to the winding passage, there was a general rush 
made by those present, whereby some of the Aldermen were 
prevented from paining admission : confusion ensued, and cries 
of ' Shame 1 shame 1' were loudly littered. The Reverend Or- 
dinary at length commenced reading that portion of the burial 
service beginning with ' Man that is born of a woman hath but 
a short time to live, and is full of misery : he cometh up like a 
flower, and never continueth in one stay.' 
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The malefactor mounted the steps leading, to the scaffold 
with a firm step, and took a circuitous gaze of the vast crowd 
who had assembled to witness his exit. At this moment there 
were considerable hoofings, hissings, yells, and whistling from 
the crowd, and some very coarse expressions were uttered. 
The executioner having placed the cap on the prisoner's Ik ad, 
and the rope round his neck, the Ordinary proceeded to read a 
further portion of the liturgy, and he speedily gave the signal, 
when the sustaining holt of the platform was withdrawn, and 
after a few severe struggles, the wretched murderer ceased to 
lire, move, or have heing. His hands were slightly convulsed 
and his legs considerably bent and drawn upwards, until 
pulled down by the executioner from below in order to shorten 
his sufferings. 

The crowd outside the prison was greater than was ever 
known on any former occasion, and there were preserit a vast 
number of livery servants of noblemen, &c. As early as sis 
o'clock there were as m;iny present as generally assemble on 
ordinary occasions, and before seven the spacious area was 
completely filled, so that it was impossible to pass one way or 
the other. Every window, as far as the eye could reach, had 
its numerous occupants, and the roofs of fcome of the houses 
were crowded. Soon after the platform fell, the assembled 
multitude sought egress by the two principal entrances, but 
they were met by a rushing counter-crowd, which caned a 
good deal of struggling, and the loss of divers hats, shoes, &c. 
One of the principal barriers gave way, but nothing serious 
occurred in consequence; nor was there any accident, 
excepting that of a well dressed woman falling from a first- 
floor window upon the shoulders of the persons below, but 
without any great damage or bodily harmheing done to any 
party. 

During the hour the culprit was suspended there was a con- 
tinual influx of new comers, so that the crowd lost but little of 
its density. Some of the spectators who had hired apartments 
hud occupied them from eleven o'clock on the previous even- 
ing, and appeared to have been well supplied with cigars and 
potations. There were several persons in a state of great ex- 
haustion from having stood for five hours pressed against the 
barriers, but retreat was impossible. 

vVheu the clock struck nine, the body was cut down and 
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taken to tiie dead-room, where some artists were in attendance 
to take a cast preparatory to its interment, which took place in 
the evening, in the usual burying-ground, within the walls of 
the prison. 

An immense crowd being anticipated, the Sheriffs and civic 
authorities caused additional ranges of barriers to be placed in 
the area in front of the prison, so that extreme pressure might 
be avoided, and a recurrence of the catastrophe which occurred 
at the execution of II olio way and Ilaggerty prevented — an 
event the most tragical that ever occurred within the purlieus 
of Newgate. 

Even at an early period of the previous week, housekeepers 
who reside in front of the prison were applied to with the view 
of obtaining an eligible and cheap seat at one of the windows 
of their respective houses. Many a-ked extravagant prices — 
and, to use a Smithfield term, ' overstood their market;' nev- 
ertheless, every window had its occupant, as had also the para- 
pet* and roots of the dwellings. In some houses the windows 
and frames were altogether removed, in order to give a view 
to a greater number. We were informed that five pounds 
were bidden for the attic story of the Lamb coffee-shop, and 
we know to a certainty that a member of the press paid two 
pounds for one window on the first floor, for the accommoda- 
tion of his literary and anxious friends. At the George 
public-house, to the south of the drop, Sir W. "W". "Wynn, Bart., 
had hired a room, which, with a party of friends, he occupied 
previously to and during the execution ; and Lord Alfred Paget, 
with several friends occupied a window in the adjoining house, 
an undertaker's. It is with extreme regret that we noticed one 
circumstance which derogates from the alleged sensitiveness of 
the fair daughters of Eve. It is lamentable to behold the ma- 
trons and maidens, s-nhjeets of an amiable British Queen, ming- 
ling with the crowd on such an occasion, because, to say the 
least, it is 'unfeminine' for such to gratify a morbid curiosity 
by witnessing the last writhing struggles of a dying man ! 

THE COKFESSION OF COUEVOISIEE. 

After the verdict had been returned, it was generally re- 
ported that the prisoner had made a full confession of his guilt ; 
whiebjon inquiry, was found to be strictly correct. 
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The confession was taken down in writing, and on the follow- 
ing day, Tuesday, June 22d, transmitted to the Home Office. 
It is as follows : — 



" Newgatb, June 22, 184C S 

" On the Friday before the murder was committed, I began 
two or three times not to like my place. I did not know what 
to do ; I thought, if I gave warning, none of my friends would 

take notice of me again, and 1 thought by making it appear a 
kind of robbery, he would discharge me; and on the Saturday 
before I took this plate to Leicester- pi ace. I had a mind to rob 
the house on Monday, and after I had forced the door down 
stairs T thought it was not right, and went to bed — nothing 
further happened on the Monday. On Tuesday night, when 
his lordship went to bed (he had been rather cross with me 
about the carriage), he gave me two letters, one for the post, 
and told me rather angrily, that he was obliged to write those 
letters in consequence of my forgetting the carriage; this was 
in the drawing-room, about 11 o'clock at night. I then went 
down stairs into the kitchen, and stood reading a book for some 
time. About 12 o'clock he rang the bell ; I went up to him 
and took the lamp out. After that I thought he had gone up- 
stairs to his bed-room ; and when he rang his bed-room bell I 
thought it was to warm his bed, and 1 took the warming-pan 
up with coals in it just as usual, and he began to grumble be- 
cause I did not go up to see what he wanted instead of taking 
up the warming-pan. 1 told him he always used to ring the 
bell for the warming-pan, and that it. was for that purpose he 
had rung ; and he said that I ought always to go to answer the 
bed first, to see what he wanted. He took oil' his clothes, and 
I came down stairs again with the warming-pan, and 1 waited 
there until about twenty minutes past 12. Ihi rang again for 
me to warm his bed. lie told me rather crossly that I should 
take more notice of what I was doing, and what he was telling 
me, and pay him more attention. 

" 1 did not answer at all, as I was very cross. I went down 
stairs, and put everything in the state it was found in the morn- 
ing. As I was in the dining-room with a light, he came down 
stairs to the water-closet; ho had his wax-light; I was m the 
dining room, but as he had his slippers on 1 did not hear 
him come down. lie opened the dining room door, and saw me. 
I could not escape his sight. He was quite struck, and said, 
' What are you doing here? — you have no good intentions in 
doing this; you must quit my service to-morrow morning, and 
I shall acquaint your friends with it.' I made him no answer. 
He went to the water-closet, and I went out of the dining- 
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room flown £la.TS He was about ten miimte3 in the water 
close!, and I waited to see what he would <lo alter lie came out. 
While he was in the water 'closet, 1 put some of the things to 
rights again in the dining-room. "When he left the water closet, 
he went into the dining-room where lie stayed about a minute 
or two, I was on the eonier of the stairs that goes from the 
dining room to the kitchen. I watched him upstairs. I stopped 
perhaps an hour in the kitchen, not knowing what I should do 
As I was coming up stairs from the kitchen, I thought it was 
all up with me, my character was gone, and I thought it wvs 
the only way 1 could cover my faults by murdering him. This 
was the first moment of any idea of the sort entering into my 
head. I went into the dining-room, and took a knife from the 
side-board. I don't remember whether it was a carving-knife 
or not I then went up stairs. I opened his bed-room door and 
heard him snoring in his sleep ; there was a rushlight in his 
room burning at this time. I went near the bed by the side 
of the window, and then I murdered him ; he just moved his 
arm a little, he never spoke a word. I took a towel which was 
on the back of the chair, and wiped my hands and the knife ; 
after that I took his key and opened the Russia leather box, 
and put it in the state it was found in the morning, and I took 
all the things that were found down stairs— the towel I put 
over his face ; I took a purse ; I also took a 101. note from a 
note-case, which I put in the purse, and put them in a basket 
in the back scullery ; the day alter 1 thought it would be bet- 
ter to put it behind the skirting-board. 1 had before 1 went 
to Rchmond lost a shilling behind the skirting-board,, so I 
thought that would be a good place to put it. 

" while at Richmond Lord William's locket dropped from 
his coat while I was brushing it. I picked it up, and put it in 
my trousers pocket, but had not the leas* idea of taking it. 1 in- 
tended to have returned it to his Lordship while I dressed him 
in the morning. I put" my hand in my pocket at that time, 
but found 1 had changed my trousers; this was on the morning 
we left Richmond for Camden-hill. I did not put the trousers 
on again while we were at Camden-hill. I did not recollect 
the trousers being different, and thought I had lost the locket. 
I then thought it best, to say nothing about it. On the Friday 
morning I was looking at some of my old clothes ; the police- 
man who had cut his chin was watching me, and in taking the 
trousers out of the drawer in the pantry the locket fell out of 
the pocket : it was wrapped up in a piece of brown paper ; the 
policeman opened the paper, and looked at it and said, ' What's 
that?' I said to him it was a locket; but in the position in 
which I was, I did not like to say that it was Lord William's 
locket, as if I told the truth I should not be believed ; the police- 
man then returned it to me, and I put it in my trousers pocket. 
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The "watch and seal were in my jacket pocket which I had on 
until the Friday morning, and then I undid the ribbon, and 
took the seal off; it was the day the sweeps were in the house, 
which was either the Thursday or Friday ; having the watch 
in my pocket, the glass came out, I did not know what to do 
with it, as the police were watching me, so I took the watch 
from my pocket and put it in between the lining of my jacket, 
and twisted the pocker. until I smashed the glass ; after that I 
dropped some of the pieces about the dining- room, and at differ- 
ent times put the large pieces in my mouth, and afterwards, 
having broken them with my teeth, spat them in the fireplace. 
The watch I had by me until Friday morning. I then burned 
the ribbon, and put the watch under the lead in the sink. I 
kept the seal in my pocket until they came into the dining- 
room to show me the ring they had found behind the skirting- 
board. When I was called to go down to the pantry I let the 
seal fall and put my foot upon it, and afterwards put it behind 
the water pipe in the scullery. Eeresford and Cronin, the 
two masons, were there at tho time taking the drain up, but did 
not see me do it. The watch, the seal, and the locket, together 
with two sovereigns, I had about me until the Friday, and if 
they had searched me they must have found them; but they 
did not do so until Friday, after I was taken into custody in my 
bed-room. The two sovereigns I afterwards (on the "Friday, 
when I slipped the locket under the hearth-stone) also slipped 
down near the wall under the flooring. There is no truth in 
saying I put anything in the ale or beer, for all that time I had 
no idea, -of committing the deed. I had scarcely had any beer 
all the week, and the ale that I had drunk that night, together 
with the wine, and some more I took after the cook went to 
bed, affected me. The gloves were never placed in the shirt 
by me or to my knowledge. When I left Mr. Fector's, I gave 
all my white gloves to the coachman. The handkerchief's that 
were found In my portmanteau were never put there by me, 
They were in ;my drawer where I used to keep my dirty linen, 
or in my bag with my dirty linen in the pantry. If there is 
blood upon them, it must have been from my nose, as it some- 
times bled. I know nothing whatever of the shirt-front. I 
turned up the coat and shirt-sleeves of my right hand when I 
committed the murder. I did not use the pillow at all. 

After I had committed the murder, I undressed and went to 
bed as usual. I made the marks on the door on the outside, 
none of them from the inside, for tho purpose of having it be- 
lieved that thieves had broken in. I never made use of the 
chisel or the fire-irons. I placed the things about the house to 
give the appearance of robbery. It is not true that the bottom 
bolt was never used to secure the door, it was bolted that night, 
I took the jewellery after I had committed the deed. — All the 
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marks on the door were made from the outside on the Monday 
night, for I got out of the pantry-window and broke in at the 
door, and while getting out of the pan try -window made a little 
mark on the wait outside, near the water-pipe, which the wit- 
ness Young saw, and mentioned in his evidence.. I did not 
wash my hands or the knife in the hedit in his lordship's bed- 
room. Sarah Manccll knew nothing about it. Neither did the 
cook, or any of the other servants. I am the only person who 
is at all guilty. 

" Francois Benjamin Courvoisiee. 
" 22nd June, 1840. 



" Thomas Flower, 
"William Wadham Cope." 

The following is a verbatim copy of the confession made to 
Sheriff Evans on the following day, as it was taken down on 
paper by the sheriff :— 

" After I had warmed his lordship's bed, I went down-suit'?, 
and waited about an hour, during which time I placed the dif- 
ferent articles as thej were found by the police. I afterwards 
went to the dining-room and took one of the knives from the 
sideboard. I then entered his bed-room, and found him asleep. 
I went to the side of the bed, and drew the knife across his 
throat. He appeared to die instantly. 

'• Francois Benjamin Courtoisiee." 

" Prison of Newgate, Onne 23, 1840. 
" This declaration was im,d& before me this twenty-third day 
of June, 1840. 

" William Evans, 

" Sheriff." 

On the Saturday before his execution the prisoner wrote 
another long confession, and delivered it to Mr Carver, the 
Ordinary, and Mr. Baud, Minister of the French Protestant 
chapel in Threadneedle street, who afterwards read it over to 
him, and asked him if there was anything that he wished to 
add to it, and he replied nothing whatever. The confession is 
written in the French language, with a slight mixture of Swiss. 
The man's discrepancy is in hia denying his former statement, 
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that Lord Russell came down-stairs, and caught him in the act 
of plundering the house, fie said he first made this assertion, 
thinking that the less the crime appeared premeditated, the less 
obloquy would attach to him ; but, on the solicitation of his 
uncle, he had determined to tell the whole truth. 



THE MURDER OF THE DUCHESS OF PRASIIN BY 
HER HUSBAKD. 



FULL PARTICULARS OF THE TRAGEDY. — DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES IN 

THE FAMILY. THE MURDER. EXAMINATION OF THE ACCUSED AND 

OF MADEMOISELLE DE LU7.Y DESPORTEB, THE G0VERNE88, ELO- 
QUENT LETTERS, IMPRESSIONS AND DIARY OF THE DUCHESS. 

CAUSES ASSIGNED FOR THE DEED. SUICIDE OF THE DUKE. EF- 
FECTS OF THE CRIME ON THE PEOPLE OF EliANCE, &0. 

]S"o bloodier, or more inexcusable murder is recorded in the pages 
of history than that of the Duchess of PrasTm by her husband — the 
Duke de Choiseul-Praslin. No event of its terrible character bad 
ever, perhaps, such sad results, or exercised such powerful intlu- 
ences. History has traced it as beinir one of the principal causes of 
the French .Revolution of i HIS, eveu the upsvtiing of ilie monarchy 
itself, in consequence of the fact that the Praslin and Bourbon 
family were related. Every vice of the time was traced to the 
aristocracy. The people, but a few years before merging from a 
revolution of blood ami terror, looked upon the nobility as the 
cause of all their troubles. They believed that the immoralities 
and tyrannic?, of an idle nobility had buried destruction upon their 
country, and they now watched" with suspicion every act of this 
class which tended to recklessness or immorality. Ihe nation was 
in this stale when the Duke of 1'raslin murdered bis loving wife. 
That this lady loved him with an ardent attachment, there seems 
to be no question. That she was a woman of the most excellent 
accomplishments, warm disposition, aod possessed of all the virtues 
which should adorn the wife and the mother, her eloquent letters 
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must incontestibly establish. It is then no wonder that the assas- 
sination of such a woman sent, a thrill of hon-or, not alone through- 
out France, but throughout the whole civilized community, where 
tin; details were published. 

To the Am<..Ti<'iii.i reader the recital at this time must prove of 

great interest. The governess in the Praslin family— Mademoiselle 
eluzy Desportes, at the time of the tragedy — left Paris 
some time after the murdei\ and is at present residing in 
the City of New York. We annex her examination before the 
French court, together with that of the Dulse of Praslin. We also 
print a number of the eloquent letters of the Duchess. From the 
most authentic sources we have obtained the history of this trage- 
dy, and we will now proceed to relate the facts, as detailed shortly 
after the occurrenca 



The family of Choiseul -Praslin is of origin almost eooval 
with the sovereign lino of Bourbon itself. The old blood-royal 
of France flows in its veins. Baynard Sieur de Choisetil, Count 
de Langres, married, in 1182, AHx de Dretix, grand -daughter 
of King Louis VI. Their descendants have been great forages. 
Charles de Choiseul, Marshal of France, died in 1^26, after hav- 
ing, in his country's service, commanded nine different armies, 
assisted at forty-seven engagements, and received thirty-six 
wounds. Stephen Francis de Choiseul, Duke of Choiseul and 
of Amboise, who died in 1785, was successively ambassador at 
Rome, at Vienna, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of War, 
and Minister of Marine. His influence for good or evil had 
much to do with the destinies of France : for he it was who 
first subjected Corsica, the land of Napoleon, to French domin- 
ion, and who counseled the assistance given by King Louis to 
the eolouies of America, when achieving their independence 
under Washington. To this Duke de Choiseul the French navy 
owes its rise into importance. The duke, who died in 1817, 
wrote a celebrated, and, in its results, very effective, work on 
the emancipation of Greece. This then was the house, upon 
which its representative, Charles Laure lingo Theobald, Duke 
of Choiseul-Pra-lin, was to cast a stain of the blackest dye for 
ever. Despite of all antecedent glories, the name of Praslin 
cannot be mentioned in future without bringing remembrance 
of one of the mo-t wicked and cruel, the most heartless and 
cowardly murders that bring additional disgrace to the annals 
of crime. 

Eut the story needs no comment. The simple facts, as gath- 
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ered from the various pieces of evidence adduced, are terrible 
and startling enough in themselves. To begin the narrative 
with the conjugal position of the duke. He was born in 1805, 
and, in 1825, he married Fanny, daughter of the late Count 
Frances Horace Sebastiani, a distinguished French general, 
since a peer and Marshal of France, by his wife Frances Jane 
de Coigny, sister of that Mdlle/de Ooigny who inspired the 
unfortunate poet, Andrew Chenier, (already of record in tins 
volume), her fellow prisoner in St. Lazarus, with, his touching 
elegy of " La Jeune Captive." 

The Duke and Duchess of Praslin had by this union three 
sona (of whom Gaston Louis Phillipe, born the 7th August, 
1834, is the present duke), and six daughters. At the period 
when the dreadful tragedy happened, the two eldest of these 
children, who were daughters, were married. The one next in 
seniority, also a daughter, was in her eighteenth year. The 
youngest child, ahoy, was eight years old. Fanny, Duchess of 
Praslin, was at this time in her forty-first year, some two years 
younger than her husband. She was horn in 1807, at Constan- 
tinople, during the embassy of General Horace Sebastiani, her 
father, to the Ottoman Porte. 

A short time after her birth, Mdlle. Fanny Sebastiani lost 
her mother, whose in-urned heart, according to custom, was 
transported to Olmetta, in Corsica, the home of the Sebastiani 
family : the motherless child was brought up by her aunt. 
When her marriage was arranged, Baron Pasquier, since a Duke 
and Chancellor of France, was the Duke of Praslin's first wit- 
ness at the signing of the matrimonial contract; lie afterwards 
sat as judge upon the murder. The husband inherited the 
honors of his house in 1S41, on the death of the Duke of Pras- 
lin, his father, formerly Chamberlain to the impress Josephine, 
and colonel of tlie National Guard, in 1814. By this succession 
he became chief of the third branch of the ducal house of Choi- 
seul ; and he was a made a member of the Chamber of Peers 
on the 6th of April, 1847. 

From the time of the death of the old duke his father, he and 
his duchess and family lived at (heir Chateau of Vaux-Praslin, 
near Melun, in the department of the Seine ami Marne. This 
Chateau of Vaux had once been one of the most sumptnous of 
the residences of Fouquet, the princely but unfortunate minis- 
ter of Louis XIV. The duke and duchess were latterly not 
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happy in their union. Grave discord had arisen between them. 
Their dissensions had become matter of public notoriety both in 
town and country. One serious cause of quarrel Was said to be 
the influence which the governess of his daughters, a Mdlle. 
Henrietta Deluzy-Desportes, had gained over the duke. But 
differences had crept in 'as far back as 1837, long prior 
to the entrance of the governess into the family. The 
duchess objected to the continuance of this lady in the family, 
and particularly complained of her estranging from her the af- 
fections of her daughters. This subject of discord increased 
with years, and eventually grew to such a height, that at last 
Mdlle. Deluzy had to quit. She did not, however, leave France, 
as the duchess expected, but went to reside in a boarding-school 
near Paris. Here the duke visited her, and here she was about 
to get an appointment as instructress ; but the principal of the 
establish men t required a prior letter of recommendation from 
the Duchess of Prasliii. Such a letter, therefore, became vital 
to Mdlle. Deluzy, and the duke undertook to procure it. He 
was to have obtained it the very morning the duchess was found 
murdered. The departure of Mdlle. Deluzy from the Praslin 
family took place at Paris, the ISth July, 1847, just about a 
month before the occurrence of the fatal catastrophe. The 
duke and duchess were then apparently reconciled, and they 
went from Paris to their country chateau together with their 
children. The people, assembled at Mclun for the celebration 
of the patron festival of St.. Ambrose, saw them there together 
arm in arm, and were glad in consequence, for the family of 
Praslin was popular with them ; it was believed that they iiad 
become perfect friends for the future. 

The duchess herself was much and generally beloved for her 
active charity and benevolence ; the peasantry about her sivr- 
named her " the good lady of Priislin." This semblance of con- 
cord between the duke and duchess was, however, a mere 
shadow ; she still had her sorrows ; she would often feel and ex- 
press a kind of presentiment of her approaching end. One day 
the duke requested her to descend into the funeral vault at Vaux, 
which had recently been repaired ; she refused, saying, " Shall 
I not soon go into it for ever f It was under this state of cir- 
cumstances that on the 17th of August, 1847, all the Praslin 
family left, their chateau, and came to their superb residence in 
Paris, in the lino du Faubourg St. Ilonore. No. 55, at 8 o'clock 
in the evening, by the Corbeil Railway. After their arrival 
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the duke, with three of his daughters, and the youngest of his 
bods, went to Had. Lemaire's. the mistress of a boarding-house 
mentioned, to visit Mdlle. de Lusy Desportes ; he saw her about 
the letter, and left her at ten o'clock ; ho arrived at his house 
a little before eleven, then conducted the young ladies to their 
apartment, and immediately retired to his own. 

While the duke was out, the duchess with her two eldest 
sons took a hackney-coach, drove to a bookseller's in the Rue 
Coq-Saint-Honore, and after staying a short time there, returned 
home at half-past nine ; the duchess then retired to her sleeping 
apartment, where she put on her night-apparel, ordered and 
took some orgeat, laid herself down tranquilly, and beginning 
to read in bed, dismissed her maid with a desire that she would 
call her at six o'clock the nest morning. The maid never saw 
her alive again : at live o'clock on that morning the duchess 
had ceased to exist. Her body, thrown down near the chimney, 
with the head and buck against a sofa, there she lay deluged in 
her blood, and pierced with more than forty wounds. The news 
spread like wildfire, and all Paris was excited. An investiga- 
tion instantly began. According to the opinion of the experts 
called in, three kinds of weapons must have been used in the 
perpetration of this crime; one a cutting, one a pointed, and 
one a braising weapon ; or at least they said, the assassin made 
use of an arm which had at the same time a point, a blade, and 
a- stout handle, like a y&tigan. 

The blood had spurted on all sides. It formed itself into 
poois, gutters, drops, and various stains. It was seen upon the 
bed, upon the curtains, on the bell-rope, and indeed upon 
almost all the furniture in the room. 

Everything proved that the duchess had attempted to escape 
from her assassin, cither by rushing towards the doors to get 
out of the bed-room, or by endeavoring to pull the bell-ropes 
that her domesiies might eome to her aid, — also by running 
from one piece of furniture to another, that she might make a 
rampart of them. It was thought the tir.~t blows wore given her 
while in bed, and that she made her most desperate efforts at 
the chimney. 

The murderer, necessarily covered with blood, must Lave left 
traces of it on his way ; and that stained way was found to be 
towards the apartment of her husband, the Duke oi" Praslin. 
Drops and marks of blood were visible from the door of the 
duchess's cabinet to the door of the duke's bed-room. 
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These indications at once pur. justice on the scent. Its farther 
enlightenment is detailed in the following portions and summa- 
ries of the interrogatories and other evidence. The first de- 
claration was that of the Duke of Praslin, winch was fcmde on 
18th of August, the day of the murder, to the magistrates 
charged with the earliest investigations. It "was as follows : — 

" This morning at break of day,'' said the duke, " I was awak- 
ened by cries, when I caught up a pistol and descended into the 
chamber of Madame de Praslin. I found the duchess 
seated on the floor, her head against a couch. Her face was 
covered with blood. I had scarcely attempted to afford bel- 
aid, when I heard a knocking at die door communicating with 
the saloon. I went and unbolted It, and found there my valet, 
my porter, and other people of the house, coming also to the 
assistance of the duchess, hi attending to my wife, I had 
stained myself with blood. My head was quite gone ; I re- 
turned to my chamber and washed my hands. I endeavored 
to clear off with water the blood-stains upon my breast and 
my dressing-gown ; I did so that I might not alarm my children, 
to whom I wished to communicate what had befallen their 
mother, but I had not the courage to tell them. Very soon 
after the General Viscount Sebastiani, the uncle of the duchess, 
came, and he was still with me when M. Bruzelin, the commis- 
sary of police, also an-ived. My first care had been to order 
that the commissary and a physician should be sent for." 

In consequence of this declaration, and other information al- 
ready collected, the magistrates put various questions to the 
Duke of Praslin, which they set down, (as follows), in the mim 
utes, together with the answers received. 

"We asked the duke what use he made of the pistol with 
which he bad armed himself. He replied that at the moment 
of his attempting to help the duchess, he let it fall near the 
body; but that afterwards in his agitation, he had picked it up 
again, struck it against the ground, and left it, lie no longer re- 
collected where. 

" We asked the duke how it happened that the fragments of a 
silk handkerchief weie found in his chimney? He replied, 'I 
took this handkerchief to bind about my head ; but finding it 
in a very bad state, I flung it into the chimney, where there w^as 
a great quantity of papers. This morning I threw a match into 
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the chimney, which I used, I know not for what purpose, and 
the things took fire.' 

" Wo asked the duke whence came a piece of green cord, Midi 
as for a bell-pull, found under his braeea 3 Ho replied that the 
cord belonged to a pounce-box, but he could not explain why 
he had it on him, and under his braces. (The bell-pull over 
the duchess's pillow, it should be observed, was cut off beyond 
her reach.) 

"We asked the duke whence came five ends of rope, and one 
end of white cord, stained with blood, found in his dressing- 
gown ? He replied, that he kuew not how the cords could have 
fallen into his pocket ; as to the stain upon the white cord, he 
might have caused it by touching the cord with his blood- 
marked hands. 

" We made the duke observe that the pistol left by him in 
the duchess's chamber had blood upon tin; barrel and the ram- 
rod ; that hair, and a small piece of skin, were sticking to the 
butt-end, glued to it by blood; that these were cir com stances 
which raised against him the gravest suspicions. The duke 
hung down his head, and held it between his hands, while the 
Procure ur du Eoi earnestly exhorted him to reply with frank- 
ness. He ended by saying, 'I formally deny having struck 
Madame de Praslin with that or any other weapon. As to the 
sticking of hair and flesh upon the butt-end of the pistol, it is 
impossible for mo to explain it.'" 

The next deposition was that of Augustus Oliarpentier, the 
duke's valefc-de chambre. It ran thus: — 

"On the 18th of August, 1847, towards five o'clock in the 
morning, I was awakened by an extraordinary sound of bell- 
ringing from tlie chamber of the duchess. She rang at the 
same time for the valet-de-ehainbre, Maxime, who was not in 
the hotel, and for her lady's maid, Madame Leclerc I de- 
scended hastily, and with the key that hung upon a nail, un- 
locked the door of the duchess's auto-room, but could not get 
in; the door, contrary to custom, being bolted inside. At the 
same time piercing shrieks issued from the duchess, and I heard 
a confused noise, as if there was a running about the room. I 
kicked the door violently with my foot, but could not burst it 
open. The lady's maid now came, and we botli rushed round 
to enter by the grand saloon ; but here also the door was held 
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fast by a bolt on the inside. This door I pushed against with 
violence, in hopes of breaking it in, but ■without success. At 
intervals, my ear caught the death-rattles of my unfortunate 
mistress. I flew to the garden. I knocked in vain at the win- 
dow of the bed-room, and at that of the boudoir. On arriving, 
however, at the south-west end of the house, I found open the 
door of the wooden staircase which leads to the ante-room be- 
tween the duke's chamber and that of the duchess. The door 
of the dressing-room, and the two doors comniuni eating from 
this cabinet to the duchess's sleeping apartments, were quite 
open, l'y this way I got as far as the entrance of the latter. 
All the shutters were closed ; the darkness was complete ; I did 
not hear the least sound. I thought I experienced a smell of 
powder and blood. I was alarmed, and retraced my steps. I 
rejoined the lady's maid, and flew to Merville, with whom 1 
came back again, with a lamp and sword. At the moment of 
turning round the south- west corner of the house, we perceived that 
the Venetian blinds of the ante-room were open. I did not stop, 
however; Merville followed; we percived no one. The second 
time I reached, the entrance of the duchess's bed-room ; and 
there, by the help of my lamp, I saw her stretched upon the 
floor, and weltering in her blood. We instantly alarmed the 
whole house. While repassing the yard, 1 remarked a consider- 
able quantity of smoke issuing from the chimney of the duke's 
chamber, and 1 mentioned the circumstance to Merville. 

" Our call brought the porter, also Ma.dame Merville, and 
many other persons. We were about to pass through the great 
saloon, to make the circuit 1 had before made, when the duke 
opened the door communicating from this room to the duchess's 
bedroom. We were not at the moment knocking there, as we 
knew it wa3 bolted within. The duke said, ' Docs she live still ? 
Run, and fetch a, medical man.' I hastened to fetch Dr. Simon. 

"This morning when General Viscount Sebastian i arrived, he 
expressed himself as feeling suddenly unwell. I went to the 
duke's room to beg a glass of water for him, but the duke re- 
plied he had none. In fact there was no water in the duke's 
ewer, but the pitcher was in the middle of the room, and I 
wanted to fake some water from it, when he told me not to 
touch it, for it was stale. This pitcher he took and emptied 
into the garden. A minute afterwards I was arrested and con- 
fined in my room ; when I saw them act so with me, 1 said 
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they would do much better to go and examine the duke's cham- 
ber." This witness also testified as to the reported intimacy 
which existed between Mile. Deluzy and the duke. 

The depositions of Margaret Leclerc, lady's maid to the 
duchess, of the porter, and also of Merville, the Duchess -of Or- 
lean's valet-de-thambre, alluded to the reported adulterous in- 
tercourse of Mile. Deluzy with the duke, and agreed with 
those of Charpentier, hut were less long in detail. 

J-'uplieinist Mervjlle, wife of the valet of the Duchess of Or- 
leans, was more minute in her evidence. When they rushed 
into the room, crying out that the duchess bad been assassinated, 
that her dying groans could be heard, she replied, " We cannot 
let her die without help ;" and she instantly new to the fatal 
room. The porter was with her. To the best of her belief the 
murdered lady breathed her remaining life away in her arms, 
while she was hiving her face, with water. At this moment the 
witness saw the duke, and exclaimed, "Ah! my God! what a 
misfortune !" when he replied, striking her on tbe shoulder, 
'■Good God! Euphenia, what will become of^usf He beat 
his hands against the wall, but she did not see him make any 
attempt to aid his wife. 

The evidence of the porter's wife somewhat deviated from 
this. According to her, the duke, on seeing the dead body of 
his wife, exclaimed, " My wife ! my poor wife !- — the poor mar- 
shal 1 the poor children 1 — who will tell them of this V 

Obarpentier was a second time examined, and gave these 
further answers, 

Q. Do you recollect what the duke said on learning that 
you had seen the body of the duchess ? 

A. He asked me, pressing his head between his hands, 
" Who first entered the room V Upon my replying that it was 
I, he demanded what I had seen ; and when I said only the 
duchess, lie asked what she had said. I told him she was dead, 
and could say nothing when I entered. It was then he ex- 
claimed, " Who could bave done such a deed ? What will be- 
come of us — and the poor children V 

The next important evidence was the examination of Mile. 
Deluzy Desportes, thirty -five years old, the governess of the 
duke's children, formerly acting in the same capacity to Lady 
Hislop. in England. According to Mile. Deluzy's declaration, 
she had always paid due respect to the duchess, and done no- 
thing to alienate from her the affection of her children. When 
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she entered the family, "matters were," she said, "already on 
a very bad footing." The duchess wished to superintend the 
education of her children ; but after three months, the duke, 
not approving of this, expressed his dissatisfaction, whereupon, 
for the future, she abstained from all interference. The fol- 
lowing is' a portion of the interrogation of Mdlle. Deluzy: — 

Q. What were the causes of the dissensions between the 
duke and duchess? 

A. On the part of the duchess it was a desire to rule the 
children, and, above all, her husband ; on that of the duke, it 
was a fixed spirit of resistance, accompanied, however, with 
much gentleness. 

■Q. Is it not certain that the duchess, and more particular^ 
during the last three months, believed that wrong relations 
existed between yourself and her husband? 

A. The duchess never hinted at anything of the kind to me; 
she may have done so to others. Two years ago, in conse- 
quence of a libellous article in the newspapers, I wished to 
quit my situation, but Marshal Sebastian!, in whose house we 
were then living, in Corsica, was the first to oppose it at the 
time. The duchess treated me with much coldness upon my 
consent to stay, but since then she has been exceedingly kind 
to me. I was overwhelmed, therefore, when, about two months 
since, I was informed, through the Abbe Gallard, that my 
presence was tlie cause of trouble in the house, and that I 
must not stay. 

Q. We have here a letter, without a date or signature, which 
appears to have been addressed to yon, at no remote date, by 
the duchess, wherein she says, "If it is forbidden to go to rest 
without being reconciled to one's neighbor, it seems to me 
that a new year is a still more cge'.it reason for putting an end 
to all dissensions, and forgetting all complaints." She adds 
that it is with true good will she offers you lier hand, and calls 
upon you to forget the past as she lias done, in order that for 
the future yon may live in good understanding with her. At 
that epoch, then, there still existed grounds of complaint 
against you? 

A. This letter was written to me in 1840, and with it the 
duchess sent a bracelet for a new year's gift. Before this time 
she had treated me with much coldness, though without any 
reason. During last winter, on the contrary, she was far 
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kinder. Every time she went to the play, she offered me a 
place in her box; and whenever she went out on a party of 
pleasure with the young ladies, I was invited to take a part.. 

From further questions it appeared that Mademoiselle De- 
Inzy had been visited three times by the duke after she had 
quitted his service. Upon one of these occasions Madame 
Lernaire, with whom she was then staving, informed the duke 
ofherwis'hto give Mademoiselle Deluzy a situation in her 
house, but that on account of the evil reports in circulation 
she could not do so without a letter from the duchess contra- 
dicting them. It was in consequence agreed that Mademoi- 
selle Deluzy should call upon the duchess the next day to so- 
licit such a letter. 

The judge next demanded where she had slept on the night 
of the 17th of August, to which she replied, at Madame Le 
ma-ire's ; and to further inquiries she answered that no one had 
slept in her chamber, but that she was so surrounded by persona 
near, that the least stir she made would have been heard by 
them. 

Q. How did you learn the dreadful event that occurred yes- 
terday ! 

A. I learnt it from M. Remy, professor oMiterature to the 
young ladies. He took me with him to his house, where I 
remained till eight o'clock, when an agent of the police came 
for me. 

Q. Why did you leave Mine. Lernaire at such a time, with- 
out saying where you were going? 

A, M. and Mme. Remy seeing me so distressed would have 
me go with them. I gave M. Ilerny's address to Mme. Lernaire, 
who told it to the police agents. I cannot say why the police 
remained at Mme. Lemaire's door without coining where they 
were to find me. 

When the examination touched upon the duke's guilt, Mad- 
emoiselle Deluzy evinced the greatest emotion, falling upon 
her knees with clasped hands, declaring that it was impossible, 
and exclaiming:— "Tell me not that there are presumptions 
against him — say not that they are strong. My conscience as- 
sures me that he has not done it. But if he have — great God 1 
it is I, it is I who am the guilty party, I who so loved the chil- 
dren, I who adored them — I was a coward, I could not resign 
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myself to my fate ; I wrote letters to them — letters which yon 
can see. 1 told them that I could no longer live, that I was a 
poor deserted creature, without other support than an old 
grandfather who threatened to suspend the little lie was doing 
for me. I wns terrified at my future prospects. how wrong 
I was ! I ought to have told them that I submitted to my fate, 
that I conld be happy in my little chamber — I should have told 
them to forget me, and love their mother. But I did nothing of 
the kind. When I quitted the house, I was driven to such de- 
Bpair that I wished to die. I had a vial of laudanum. 1 
drank it. Unfortunately th&y recalkd me to life, and life was 
to me so very sad! For six yeaiv; I had been so happy. in that 
house in the midst of those children, who loved me, and whom 
I loved more than life, for without them it is insupportable. 
He must have demanded this fatal letter of recommendation, 
she must have refused, and then— 'tis I, 'tis I that am the 
guilty one." 

Q. It seems impossible that this excitement should merely 
"belong to such feelings as might exist between you and the 
children. _ Was it to the children only that you addressed the 
despairing letters of which you spoke 3 

A. Ton are wrong, sir; excitement can hedong to every 
feeling ; do yon not know that it can 1 But I will not say that, 
as I constantly saw the duke so kind, so generous to me, there 
may not have mingled with my affection for the children a 
tenderness — a vivid tenderness — for the father; but never did 
I bring into that house sin and disorder ; I would not from re- 
gard to the children. I should have thought I had sullied 
those whom I called my own daughters if I had embraced 
them after I had become guilty. Can it not be understood 
that one may love with honor ? I feel that I am wrong to use 
the words, my daughters — words that I have used only since I 
wrote to them. I have sometimes said, " my children," when 
speaking to the whole of this youthful family. 

Q. Did the duke participate in this state of sentiment and 
excitement that yon exhibit ? 

A, No; but the children were unhappy; they Buffered in 
their health ; their mother used them harshly. 

Q. But supposing the duke to have committed this crime, 
one could never believe lie did it to protect his children 
t the ill-treatment of their mother? 
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A. No; such could not have been the cause. That which 
excited and set him beside himself was the dread of a divorce, 
with which the duchess incessantly threatened him. 

Q. This leads us far away from the conclusions that seem to 
follow from your first answers as to the causes which alienated 
the duchess from you. It is no longer a question of jealous 
suspicions, dissipated as soon as they arose, leaving no feelings 
behind. It is now, according to you, a ease of serious dissen- 
sion — the inevitable result to be a divorce. Your quitting 
was not caused by a first manifestation of jealousy ; yon Were 
upheld by the husband against the wife; Marshal Sebastiani's 
interference became requisite. 

A. These resentments were not manifested till the last mo- 
ment; I am ignorant to what degree they were carried. The 
duke never showed any feelings for me but friendship and 
esteem, and I protest — to speak out plainly — he never was my 
lover. 

Q. Nevertheless, it is one month since you left the house. 
In that interval are penned the letters, which you admit you 
did wrong in writing. In that interval occur many visits paid 
to you by the duke, three at least. To-day you were told 
to present yourself at the house, to request a letter of the 
duchess, and it was yesterday that she fell by the hand of the 
assassin. 

A. I can only persist in the answers already given. Nothing 
wrong passed between me and the duke, nor was any future 
wrong meditated. Had the duchess died naturally, I would 
not for the sake of the children have consented to a mesal- 
liance, the consequences of which might have fallen upon 
them. I had just as little idea of any other wrong. If the 
duke had loved me, I might have been capable of sacrificing 
my reputation and my life for liim; but I never could have 
wished that it should cost iris wife a lock of her hair. I speak 
the truth ; you ought to believe me, gentlemen. Has not na- 
ture a tone which carries a conviction with it? You ought to 
feel that. 

Q. The four beginnings of letters which we now show you, 
are they not yours? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. One of these has an unfinished sentence. " You say 
nothing of your father. I hope that he is well, and continues 
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to keep up his spirits. It seems to me I should be less un- 
happy, if I were sure to suffer." — Will you complete the sen- 
tence? 

A. It is probable I meant to terminate the phrase with the 
word alone, or perhaps with the words for you all. I know 
not why I broke off; it may be that I thought it better not to 
speak to the young ladies of their father. 

Q. You did right ; and precisely so, because the letter 
contained the expression of a community of feeling to 
which it was not fit the young ladies should be made a 
party. 

The examination of the duke before the Chancellor Pasquier, 
President of the Chamber of Peers, was opened by an earnest 
adjuration on the judge's part that the duke should relieve his 
mind by a frank confession of his crime, and when he pleaded 
weakness as a reason for not entering into details, the judge 
replied that nothing was more requisite than yes or no. Still 
he urged his state of feebleness, but to various questions of de- 
tail lie replied with sufficient readiness. From these it appeared 
that he had been wakened, as he thought, by shrieks in the 
house, and that he huniod into the chamber of the duchess, a 
recollection that seemed so much to overpower him that he 
begged of them to spare his life, to desist from questions. The 
judge, however, proceeded. 

Q. When you were in the duchess's chamber, you could not 
be ignorant that every mode of egress was closed, and that you 
alone could enter % 

A. I was not aware of it. 

Q. You went several times in the course of the morning into 
the bedroom ; was she in bed the first time that you went 
there ? 

A. Wo ; unfortunately she was stretched upon the floor. 

Q. Was she not lying in the place where you struck her for 
last time ? 

A. How can you ask me such a question ? 

Q. Because you did not answer me at once. Whence come 
the scratches that I see on your hands ? 

A. I got them while occupied packing up with the duchess 
the evening I left Praslin. 
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Q. I see a bite on your thumb ; how did that happen? 

A. It is not a bite. 

Q. The surgeons have declared that it is. 

A Spare me ; my weakness is excessive. 

Q. Tea must have experienced a painful moment when, upon 
returning to your room, you found yourself covered with the 
blood you had spilt, which you tried to wash out? 

A. This has been wronir'Sy interpreted ; I did not like ap- 
pearing before my children with the blood of their mother, 

Q. You are very unfortunate in having committed this 
crime. 

The accused made no reply, but seemed lost in thought. 

Q. Were you not urged to this crime by evil counsel % 

A. I have had no counsel; people do not counsel to such 
things. 

Q. Are you not devoured by remorse? and would it not be a 
sort of consolation to you if you told the truth ? 

A. My strength completely fails me to-day. 

Q. You are always speaking of your weakness. I asked yon 
just now to say yes or no. 

A. If any one would feel my pulse, he must be sensible of my 
weakness. 

Q. You have had sufficient strength to answer a tolerable 
number of questions in detail ; you were not too feeble for 
that. 

The accused made no reply. 

Q. Your silence gives the answer for you, that you are 
guilty. 

A- You have come here with a conviction of my guilt; I 
cannot change your opinions. 

Q. You can do so if you give us reasons for a contrary be- 
lief— if you can explain otherwise that which seems explicable 
only by the supposition of your guilt. 

A. I do not think myself able to change this conviction of your 
minds. 

Q. And why do you think so % 

After a pause, the accused declared it was beyond his strength 
to go on. 

Q. When you committed this awful crime, did you think ot 
your children ? 
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A. Crime I I have committed do crime ; as to the children, 
they are always in my thoughts. 

Q. Do you dare to affirm that you have not committed this 
crime? 

The accused sank his head within his hands, and for a few 
minutes remained without speaking. He then said, " I cannot 
reply to such a question." 

Q. Monsieur de Praslin, you are in a state of torture, and, as I 
said to you just now, you may lessen this agony by giving me an 
answer. 

The accused makes no reply, but begs, in mercy, that his further 
examination may be postponed till another day. This was as- 
sented to, and the investigation terminated. 

A second examination of Mdlle. Deluzy now took place, and 
this time before the Chancellor Pasquier. Her statements would 
make it appear that the duchess had little intercourse with her 
children ; for while the family remained at Paris she went out 
a great deal, and lived much at her father's ; in the country she 
spent much of her time in her own room. Mdlle. Deluzy, ac- 
cording to her own showing, frequently wished to come to some 
understanding with her as to the education of the children, but 
her constant rcp]y was that she did not approve of the duke's 
system, but that she had given him her word not to interfere 
with their education. 

The judge then asked Mdlle. Deluzy if she did not think this 
isolation very painful to the duchess, and a cause of dissension 
between her and the duke ? To this she replied, " Quite the re- 
verse. I believe, upon my soul and conscience, Madame de Pras- 
lin was more occupied at that time with her feelings about her 
husband than about her children, whom she scarcely ever saw, 
and whom she sent away, when their father was present, in or- 
der to be alone with him. When he was no longer there, she 
voluntarily kept herself at a distance from the children, in 
order that she might use it as a weapon against him in her re- 
proaches touching his way of managing their household. In the 
early part of my residence Madame de Praslin would never 
walk out in company with her children, while we were in the 
country; since then she has changed. When the Duke de 
Praslin, while playing with the children, would happen to an- 
swer abruptly the questions the duchess incessantly addressod to 
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him to divert his attention from them to herself, she would in- 
variably quit the room with the liveliest expressions of jealous 
irritation. This was soon perceived by the children, who, with 
the innocent malice of their age, affected to brave this feel- 
ing by showing yet more attachment for their father, and by be- 
ing perpetually aboutlrim. Iperceived the evil arising from this 
sort of struggle, but I bad not always the power to prevent the 
results. At a later period, the yet greater affection I felt for my 
pupils prevented me from being quite impartial in these daily- 
renewed disputes." 

At this answer tin: judge rebuked the woman for endeavor- 
ing to turn all the blame upon the duchess, and for not having 
used the influence she h;id over the children in restoring their 
affections to their mother. To this Mile. Deluzy replied that 
they had asked for the truth, and she therefore felt obliged to 
tell it without reserve ; and added that the irritable, unbending 
character of the duchess made her totally unfit for bringing up 
the children. The examination then took another turn. She 
was asked if she iiad never felt that she was a cause of dissen- 
sion — a stumbling-block in the way of the duke and the duch- 
ess? To this she replied that she thought but little at first of 
the estrangement of Madame de Praslin from herself, as the 
duchess evinced the same fooling* towards every one who ap- 
proached her husband. At a later period, when evil reports be- 
gan to circulate, she had expostulated wifli the duchess, who, 
however, treated it as nothing more than vanity and self-love on 
the part of one who held a situation so beneath her own and 
her husband's rank. 

Q. You have said that the Duke.de Praslin ended by living 
chiefly with you and the children ? 

A. The Duke de Praslin did not live chiefly with me and 
the children ; but, in country and in town, the habits of the 
duchess, who never left her father's saloon, except to mix in gay 
society, were the cause that in the hours of recreation during 
summer, as well as in long winter evenings, the duke walked 
with us, or passed some time in the school-room. The children 
were admitted for a lew moments only into the house of their 
grandfather. Madame de Praslin never did desire us to pass 
the evenings in her drawing-room, 

The judge again commented severely upon the evident desire 
of the witness to throw all the blame upon Madame de Praslin. 
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To this she replied, almost as she had done before, that, being 
interrogated, she felt bound to make her explanations as clear 
as possible ; adding, " the conduct of Madame de Praslin was 
the same towards those whom she loved best; it was very une- 
qual, and often quite incomprehensible. At one time she would 
grievously wound my feelings and self-esteem ; at other times 
she would treat me with sympathy and kindness. Often in the 
space of an hour, after having charged nic with my influence 
over the family, she would request me to use it for the accom- 
plishment of some fancy she might have ; often, after having 
inflicted some cruel anguish on me, she would make me a hand- 
some present ; even during the last days of my remaining with 
her, when she had refused to sit at the same table with me, 
when in the eyes of the whole house I was rather expelled than 
honorably dismissed, Madame de Praslin, meeting me by chance, 
showed herself all at once as kind as in our best days, and, 
more than that, actually sent me some books to amuse me." 

The judge could see in this another proof of the duchess' 
goodness, while Mile. Deluzy inferred from it that the duchess, 
displeasure must have proceeded from an irritability, which she 
could not control, rather than from any sense of wrongs done to 
her. The judge again objected to her evident desire to lay all 
the blame upon the deceased, to which she replied as before, 
but with considerable emotion, that she only endeavored to give 
the desired explanations, and that she would gladly die to bring 
the duchess hack to life. 

Q. In the last visit that the Duke de Praslin paid you with 
his three daughters, and his youngest son, what passed between 
him, you and them \ 

A. When the duke arrived with the children, the latter were 
much affected ; at ihst there was nothing but (ears arid embraces. 
At length, embarrassed by the presence of the children, I said to 
the duke, in general terms only, that Mine. Lemaire, the direct- 
ress of the establishment where I had been for a month, was 
willing to employ me ; but that, reports, unfavorable to my repu- 
tation, having reached her, she wished that Madame de Praslin 
would write her a letter, that might serve as a testimony of my 
character. The duke then saw Madame Lemaire. "When he 
returned from the interview, I told him that it was not requisite 
for him to trouble himself much about this request, Madame Le- 
maire perhaps attaching mare importance to it only to make me 
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accept conditions that I did not feel disposed to comply with. A 
few moments afterward* tiie duke left me in haste, to save the 
children from the reproaches of their mother, on account of the 
visit they had paid me, and our last words were, " Farewell till 
to-morrow;" for we were all to meet again at noon, and it was 
agreed that at two o'clock I should respectfully seek a reconcili- 
ation with the duchess. 

Q. Did the Duke de Praslin give you any assurance or hope 
of obtaining from the duchess the letter you required in your 
favor ? 

A. He told Madame Lem'aire that he did not apprehend any 
difficulty, the dtichess was anxious that I should pass into the 
employ of another. 

Q. "When the duke quitted you, did you observe any extraor- 
dinary excitement in him ? 

A.' No, sir ; he only said, " I am sorry for you. Iplay a vex- 
atious part in this business." But he appeared calm. 

Q. At what hour did he leave you? 

A. A little before ten. 

Q. Did he go away in a hackney-coach ? 

A. In a hackney-coach with his children. 

Q. D'd you hear anything full from the lips of the Duke de 
Praslin that might load you to think he was in a temper to pro- 
ceed to extremities with the duchess? 

A. By all that I hold in life most sacred, never ! never ! I 
know not whether it is allowable for me to mention here some 
facts that I alone know, ant! which prove that the violence was 
not on the Duke de Praslin's side. Often did I hear the duchess 
threaten to attempt her own life. Once at Yaudreuil,.she wanted 
to stab herself, and the duke, in disarming her, wounded his 
hand; another time, at Dieppe, at the end of an explanation 
between herself and her husband, of which I was not actually a 
witness, but which the children and myself heard from the room 
where we were — she rushed into the street, threatening to fling 
herself into the sea ; yet with that strong inconsistency of char- 
acter already mentioned as belonging to her, the duke found 
her in a shop, making pmvVinses, and quite calm. 

Such was the sum and substance of this Mdlle. Deluzy's ex- 
planations. It is for the reader to form his own judgment of 
them. Not much more light was thrown on the horrible event. 
Its conclusion came abruptly. 
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The Court of Peers had been convoked by royal ordinance, 
issued on the 18th of August. The Pro eureur- General, M. De- 
1 tingle, had immediately prepared the affair for the chamber; 
the Chancellor of France had forthwith associated to himself 
Messieurs Decazes, de Pontecoulant, de St. Atdaire, cousin, 
Laplague-Earris, and Vincens St. Laurent, to take the prelimin- 
ary proceedings. lie had, as already shown, gone through the 
examination of Mdlle. Dein/y Desportes, and of the duke. The 
court was now prepared to sit on the trial of the accused, and 
society awaited a great judicial example. 

Suddenly a report spread that the duke was poisoned— that 
he wasdying — that he was dead. The effect of this news upon 
the public is beyond description. The Duke de Praslin expired 
in the Luxemburg, whither he had been transferred in the dark- 
ness of night, to avoid the fury of the populace. In consequence 
of his death, the chancellor made the following report to the 



" An account is due to you of how we used the powers com- 
mitted to us, for investigating the murder of the Duchess of 
Praslin. The inquiry was conducted upon the presumption, 
which proved too well founded, that her husband, the Duke of 
Praslin, was the actual criminal. The time the duke was under 
your jurisdiction was of no long duration. At five o'clock on the 
morning of Saturday, he was committed to the prison of the 
Luxemburg, in virtue of an order that 1 had given on Friday, 
but which could not sooner be. put into execution. He lived 
four days only from the date of his entering the prison, having, 
a few hours after the murder, taken a powerful dose, of arsenic. 
On Tuesday, the 24th, at half-past four in the evening, he died, 
just seven days and a half after the perpetration of the atrocious 
deed. This short period, however, suiiicod for bringing to light 
the truth in all its details. It is probable that the duke took 
the poison when he saw his plans defeated of hiding the murder, 
expecting its effects would be much more rapid than it actually 
was. At all events, he poisoned himself' in the course of Wednes- 
day, a little sooner, or a little later, and vomitings commenced 
at ten o'clock at night. These ceased with the end of Thursday, 
and were succeeded with great weakness, but the surgeon could 
detect no symptoms of poisoning, and imagined it was an attack 
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of the cholera. After a few struggles the dulie grow better, and 
at ten o'clock on Friday night it was decided by the medical 
attendant that lie might be removed to the prison of the Luxem- 
burg without inconvenience. Although the accused could not be 
brought to an actual confession of bis crime, yet the absence of 
of all denial, even when the choice was formally given him be- 
tween yes and no, may well be received as such. The eonelu- 
Bions drawn from the pror.es vesrbdl. and the after minutes, bear 
that the poisoning of the duke, effected by himself, must have 
occurred in the middle of "Wednesday, a few hours only after 
the commission of the murder. It appears also from the min- 
utes, that all the results which followed, the intervals elapsing 
between them, and the duration of his state terminated by 
death, were the natural and habitual consequences of this kind 
of poisoning. As regards the duke all then is made plain, all 
is accomplished, the justice of man has no longer any power over 
Mm. But at the commencement of the preliminary inquiries, 
the ordinary judges did not hesitate to arrest Mdlle. Deluzy 
under suspicion of having been a party to the crime. For six 
years she had been a governess to the duke's children, and only 
left the house and her situation on the 18th of July last. I have 
continued this arrest, by issuing against her an order of impris- 
onment, in virtue of which she is still detained in. the Concier- 
gerie." 

JMdlle. Deluzy was soon after set at liberty. 

The duke's remains were buried at night, and in secresy. 

The people were so enraged against him, and were so incensed 
at the impunity he had obtained in the eyes of the world by 
dying, that many refused to believe he was really dead. Some 
there were who maintained that the noble families, interested 
in stilling the details of the scandal, had procured the govern- 
ment's connivance at the evasion of the miscreant. Those who 
had too much sense to credit so absurd a supposition, declaimed 
not less loudly against the system of tolerance, consideration 
and insufficient restraint allowed him, which enabled him to 
escape from the merited disgrace of a public execution. 

The letters which the duchess wrote to the duke during the 
period of discord caused by the presence of Mile, Deluzy, have 
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obtained quite a literary fame from the purity and goodness 
of mind, and the energy of feeling they display. The correspon- 
dence minutely details and painfully lays bare the long agony 
the unfortunate wife must liave endured. "We give a number 
of those letters, impressions and diary addressed to her husband, 
and three letters to Mademoiselle Deluzy, together with other 
correspondence of the parties connected with this melancholy 
affair. 

Some of those letters were found in the desk of the Duke of 
Praslin ; others in the Duchess' chamber. Shortly after the 
assassination they were published in pamphlet, form, and were 
the subject of considerable comment and eulogy. Had they 
been written by a person in humble circumstances they would 
not probably have obtained a general notoriety. But the writer 
was one of the first ladies of France, a Duchess, and daughter 
of a Marshal. Meeting with so tragical an end, her impres- 
sions and writings must necessarily be read with a good deal 
of interest. Their intrinsic merit as literary productions must 
also highly recommend them to the community. 



LETTERS, IMPRESSIONS, AND DIARY OF THE 

DUCHESS DE PRASLIN. 



Letter of the Duchess de 1'rasl in,, found in the Desk of the 
Duke, at Paris. 

" May 21, 1840. 
" Do not be astonished, my dear Theobald, at my fear of be- 
ing alone with you. We are separated forever — you said bo ; a 
sad recollection will ever be attached to yesterday. You must 
have perceived yesterday that I felt its full weight, when in the 
presence of persons who have caused this separation, nothing be- 
trayed that it had taken place. You will never have occasion 
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to complain of me before the world — my conduct yesterday ie 
proof sufficient. As long as I nourished hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion— and latterly I had many — I was hovering between joy and 
fear, and gave way to fits of temper ; but now that sacrifice ia 
done, you need not fear. Before the children and the world, 
nothing will lead to the supposition that you have destroyed 
my peace. When I say ' you,' it is not you that my heart accuses, 
but to be alone with you would be too much for me. I must 
weep in solitude, and endeavor to gain sufficient strength to 
hide my misfortune from the world ; my illusions aro still too 
fresh, my love of too late a date, to assume at once toward you 
that cold reserve which ray future position imposes upon me. 
My heart would overflow ; it will need time to ealm its move- 
ments. Then, mon ami. instead of avoiding you, I shall seek 
your presence ; but at the present moment I love you too well. 
My future life will be one of mourning ; my feelings will be 
always the same, but time will have softened down their form. 
Do not he angry with me, then, mon ami, if I avoid your soci- 
ety ; I do so not to embitter your life. In the presence of a 
third I shall feel more at my ease, for then I can appear affec- 
tionate towards you, and those will be my only happy moments 
—and I hope that the occasion will often present itself. Surely 
after what passed between us in the morning, yesterday even- 
ing could only be a source of grief to me ; and yet I appeared 
gay, and almost was so, for I thought that if. we were recon- 
ciled I should have to act in such and such a manner, and I 
acted accordingly ; but it was only an illusion. Alone with 
you, I must always be on my guard in presence of the sad 
reality. "We are separated, and although it is now nearly 
three years that we have lived as if we were so, there still was 
hope ; but that vanished yesterday. 

" To act towards yon for the future as I ought, I must en- 
deavor to forget my past hopes. Time and habit can alone 
teach me to draw a line between Theobald and M. de Praslin. 
If I could but think that you would be happy at the price of 
all my sufferings, present and to come, it would be a consola- 
tion to me. Farewell 1 What pain is in that word : pain that 
I never dreamt of before. Farewell ! and yet you loved me ! 
We shall meet in heaven : refuse not this last prayer, the only 
meeting place I may now designate. May the thought some- 
times cross your mind that I still love you." 
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Letter from the Duchess to her husband, written in June, 1841. 

""Wherefore, my beloved, do you refuse to let me share 
your afflictions ? Tou deprive our life of all tlie charms of 
affection. Do you then believe, or rather, do you wish to per- 
suade yourself that independence consists in solitude? You 
say that I am exigeante, because I desire to share your sor- 
rows. You do not like me to remark that you have any. Do 
you then wish to become quite a stranger to me, and for that 
would it not be requisite for me to become entirely indifferent 
to you? And how could I become indifferent to the person I 
love best on earth ? Do you think it possible ? — would not my 
heart break long before? You yourself are sorrowful to see 
me sad, and you know the reason of my sadness ; you know 
how it is in your power to console me, and yet you withhold 
those consolations. I, on the contrary, see that you are sad : I 
feel within my heart a source of the deepest love, sufficient to 
calm and sooth all your sorrows, and you discard me. Am I 
not your wife, the partner of your life, she whose duty it is to 
share equally your pleasures and your sorrows? If you were 
ill, it is not my hand that should smooth thy pillow ? And are 
not Borrows diseases of the mind — of the spirit ? Wherefore, 
then, reject me ? . . . You have a heart to appreciate the 
joys, the wants of a loving heart, in which to place full confi- 
dence and find relief for your sorrows. It is the violence of 
my manners that prevents you placing that confidence in me. 
Believe me, Theobald, four months of sorrow and repentance 
have chastened me : it is to love and console you, and not to 
torment you, that I seek your confidence. I give you my word 
never to try to gain an ascendancy over yon; I am fully 
awaro of your superior character and mind ; I only wish to 
Bhare your life, to embellish it, and pour balm upon yom 
wounds. You left my room because you thought that I wished 
to gain an ascendancy over you. My friend, I swear unto you 
in the name of my love, in the name of yours, by all that I 
hold most sacred and most dear, I only seek your love and 
your confidence as you have mine. I will blindly obey you — 
I will no longer torment you by jealousy — I shall never give 
you a word of reproach or of counsel. My repentance is too 
sincere : I have suffered too much to return to my past faults. 
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We are both very young, Theobald. Do not condemn us both 
to solitude. How we love each other — we are both of us pure 
— and shall we live apart from each other both in body and 
mind ? Do not let your heart be a sufferer from a little feel- 
ing of amour projyre ; I swear unto you that 1 only seek your 
affection and your confidence ; I shall be the loving and obe- 
dient partner of your life. My friend, confidence is the mar- 
riage of souls — their mutual confessions are their caresses, and 
union, happiness and virtue are their fruits. Believe me, I 
sliall never abuee your confidence : your confessions will be 
received in my bosom with the same mystery and affection 
as thy caresses. Take again your own Fanny.-' Try her but 
for a short time with love and affection, and you will find that 
yon will be much happier than living in solitude. You seek a 
change, but are you really happy ? Oh no, you are not, with 
a heart like yours, and the life we are leading. The only hap- 
piness of your wife consists in your love and support. Turn 
not, then, a deaf ear unto her entreaties — unto her vows— to 
her repentance ; for she loves you, and her whole life will be 
passed in love and gratitude towards you. Ton have driven 
her from your bed and from your heart ; could yon do more if 
she was false? She spends her days and nights in tea^s ; she 
waits outside your door, but dares not enter for fear you should 
reproach her for it on the morrow. Mon ami, in the name of 
the many dear remembrances which you bid me invoke, should 
I ever have offended you, hearken to me ; give me again your 
confidence and your love, and open your heart to the woman 
whose life is devoted to you. Oh, I will never abuse it. Oh, 
how have I offended you, my beloved, except by my suspi- 
cions and by my temper, and when did a kind word fail to 
sooth me? Give not vent to your anger — -be not inexorable. 
My heart is breaking. Theobald, pity ! pity on her who loves 
you. Trust your happiness to my keeping, as I trust mine to 
yours. . . . Do not break the heart that is beating only 
for you. You who once loved me so much, forgive me. 
When you confess to me your sorrows — your head upon my 
breast, your hands in mine, my lip upon your forehead — -do 
you not think that they will be less than if pent up ia yonr 
own breast? Do not sacrifice our mutual happiness to an 
empty fear that I will abuse your goodness ; no, no, I will only 
share and console you in all your sorrows. But will yon 'be 
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the less a man to have a loving woman to share your pleasures 
and your sorrows? Let this union of our hearts he a sweet 
mystery of love between us. Oh, we could he so happy it'yon 
would hut try it. You would always be met with a happy and 
smiling countenance, ready to follow yon wherever yon liked. 
Perhaps, after all, you are the more jealous of the two. God 
knows what suspicion you may nourish in your breast, for I 
am at a loss now to interpret your secret sorrows. .If you 
knew what I suffered, my beloved 1 It is still in our power to 
he so happy. I cannot think that you wish to abandon me 
thus for ever, to deprive us of mutual happiness— life is so 
short, my beloved, and we have been separated already so 
long. Soon I shall not dare fo make proposals— always re- 
fused, like my caresses. It is not in your character to make 
the first advances, and from custom your wife will fear you 
too much to make further attempts, and life will then pass by, 
and you will be unhappy, and your wife will die of grief. 
Oh, return, return unto her!" 



The following arc extracts from a diary, with a lock to "it, 
found in the chamber of the duchess at the Chateau de Pras- 
lin. On the first leaf the following words are written — 

For my Htishicnd, the DuJce <f Pra&in ; for him alone. 

"Jan. 13, 1842. — Twice have the pages of this book been 
covered with the outpourings of a broken spirit. I burned 
tliem in a moment of despair, to efface all marks of my suffer- 
ings and only show you my happy thoughts at your return. 
Two years have passed, and ray hopes are destroyed for ever ; 
but I feel the want of expressing to you all the tenderness and 
love I have felt for yon. 

" You have taken my children from me. My children ! do 
you think me capable of corrupting them % 1 loved you too 
well not to love my children, and you have now taken them 
from mo, to place them under the care of a giddy young per- 
son, without any religion, and whom you only know from an 
eight months' acquaintance. Theobald, Theobald, was it not 
sufficient to abandnn me, without depriving me of the affeo 
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tion and the esteem of my children 3 For five years, nearly, 
my pillow has been wet with my tears, and my health has suf- 
fered from it." 



Jan. 24, 1842. — The duchess again complains bitterly of 
being deprived of her children : 

"Each day adds additional sorrow to my existence. I have 
been calumniated, and perhaps yon think me guilty; other- 
wise you would never have deprived me of my children, to 
place them under the care of a stranger who has usurped my 
place in your house, and yet, befure God, I swear I never 
loved any one but yon. Oh, if I was not certain that your 
heart is for ever closed to me, I would make a last attempt. I 
would throw myself at your feet, and entreat yon, in the name 
of your father, of your old days, of our children, of our first 
]ove, to have pity on her who has never ceased to love yon. 
What an existence — what a future ! With a husband and chil- 
dren, to be condemned to live and die alone 1" 



"April 23. 
" It is long since I have written, and my position has since 
become more and more painful^ You seem to have changed, 

and put aside all external appearances. Mademoiselle t> 

reigns absolute. Never was a goveruess seen to assume so 
scandalous a position. Believe me that it is a great misfor- 
tune, a great evil ; for all this intimate and familiar conduct 
with you, this authority over the whole household, shows that 
she is a person who believes that she has a right to put herself 
above all propriety. With her all this is vanity, love of rule, 
domination and pleasure. Reflect that a fraternal intimacy 
between you and'-her, looking at your age and her position, is 
out of all consistency. What an example to give to young 
persons, to give to them, as a thing of course, a woman, aged 
only twenty-eight, going and coming at all hours, and in any 
state of costume, to and from the chamber of a man no more 
than thirty-seven, receiving him in her own chamber, being 
tete-a-tete with him for whole evenings, ordering furniture, 
directing journeys, parties of pleasure, etc. She has broken 
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with her female friends in order to "bring herself into greater 
relief, and thus engrosses you entirely to herself, always find- 
ing means to get rid of the children. Has she not had the 
effrontery to say to me, 'I regret, madame, that it is not pos- 
sible to act as mediator between you and M. de Praslin ; but, 
for your own interest, I recommend yon to pay attention to 
your manner of conducting yourself towards me, I conceive 
that it would be painful for yon to be sepavated from your 
children ; hut, after the positive resolution come to by M. 
de Praslin in this respect, I am sensible that he has reasons too 
well founded for coming to such a decision, for me not to feel 
it to be an important duty to conform to it.' Is it possible 
that your wife, who has ever been so pure, who lias never loved 
but your children and yourself above all things, shall be con- 
strained to hear herself insulted by her whom you entrust to 
bring up our children, whom you have known only a few 
months, and of whom you spoke ill to me in the first part of 
that time ? You are afraid that I should corrupt your children 
— and yet you abandon them to a person who makes a mock- 
ery of all the decencies of life, trampling them under her feet, 
who regards as superstitious all the exercises of religion 1 Yon 
despise me so much that I dare not repeat the expres- 
sions you made use of in telling me so, because I blamed her 
manners and her arrogance. 

It would be better for me to approve of that which is blame- 
able, in order to obtain her permission for you to treat me bet- 
ter. Then, indeed, should I render myself despicable, when I 
submitted to purchase pleasure, even happiness, by baseness 
so vile. You are in such a state of irritation that you will not 
listen to me, and cannot comprehend me. I do not mean, as 

you always seem to coneeive, that Mademoiselle D is your 

mistress in the full force of the expression. This supposition, 
on account of your children, is revolting to you, and you do 
not perceive that, in the eyes of all, her familiar relations with 
you, her absolute empire over the house, my isolation, are as 
fully established as if she were so openly. You have often 
concluded from appearances much less decisive, that there 
were criminal relations between others. Cannot you, there- 
fore, conceive my grief at seeing my children torn from their 
mother, to be abandoned completely to a person who has no 
conception that good conduct and virtue have their own eternal 
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forme, and ought never to adopt those of vice? How can 1 
help being afflicted when I see them in the hands of a person 
who has avowed her contempt for me by what I have repeated 
to you above, and who establishes her empire by making you 
hate and despise me ? You have always said to me, ' When 
there are suspicions they sbunld always be cleared up.' But 
do you not hnd that she daily engrosses your time, and abuses 
her power over you by using it to aggravate our differences, 
and alienate us more and more from each other? The best 
weapon, if I take it into my .hand, is sure to turn upon and 
wound me. To-day, feeling disgust at seeing you come from a 

tete-d-fkit with Mademoiselle D , I thought I was making a 

master-stroke by flying without saying a word; thinking by 
this to avoid a scene, and mark my disapprobation mildly and 
without risk. Good God 1 I was far from expecting the 
frightful rage into which my unfortunate mildness threw yon ! 
Certainly, no violence I could have used could have excited 
you further than to pursue me on the staircase with abusive 
language, uttered with loud voice and insulting gestures; and 
then, after retiring- for a few minutes into your own room, 
coming into mine and breaking my Saxon vase, my silver-gilt 
ewer (aiguiere), or rather that of Horace, and taking away 
two presents to which I was much attached, for you gave them 
me when I thought you loved so much— my little rose plateau 
and my small gilt vases. I trust you have not given them 
to her or to another. The other day, to punish me for having 
forced myself into your room, whieh she can enter whenever 
she pleases, you came and broke all my ombrdles. To-day, 
because I fled in silence to avoid a scene, yon destroyed tilings 
most precious to me, and rob me of the memorials of a love 
which has been my entire happiness. You have already 
burned those letters which were the sole remaining testimonies 
of that tenderness ; you have torn from me my children, you 
have condemned me to all the miseries of life for the present, 
without leaving any hope of happiness for the future, and now 
you deprive me of the memorials of the p&at. 

"Oh, my God! I have loved him too much— you have 
struck true. I could have lost all with courage, with resigna- 
tion, with joy, so long as his affection and that of his children 
had been left to me. Now I have no longer his esteem. In 
the bitterness of my grief I feel a proof of thy love for me by 
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the magnitude of the trial. I feel in the bottom of my heart 
that each new grief is a new promise, oh 1 my God, of being 
again one day reunited to them in thy bosom. Strike ! 
strike! obi God, and deign to grant my prayer; give me 
strength in this world to support all that Thou art pleased to 
inflict. Often do I ask myself whether he loves me still: 
whether he is attracted by her, or whether simply by the 
children ; and whether, under false ideas, he has placed hira- 
eelf upon such an improper Touting with her. I cannot help 
be'ieving that, at the bottom, there is much of the spirit of 
teasing and tormenting in all this that he does. What were 
his habits and connexions? Of what nature have they been 
for years pa3t? Is it for her that he has renounced them? 
Frequently, and at this very moment (half-past one o'clock in 
the morning), I cannot help figuring to myself that she is per- 
haps with him in his chamber, gossiping with him, in defiance 
of propriety, without being what is called his mistress. How 
is it that he does not comprehend that there are many things 
wounding to the affections? -All is not concentrated in one 
animal action, as regards the pains of the heart. I am con- 
vinced that, if we were separated, he would Boon feel the ne- 
cessity of observing strictly the proprieties of society with the 
governess of his daughters. Can it be true, my God, that he 
despises me ; that he loves me no longer ! Sometimes I enter- 
tain doubts, and fancy that it is only a plan to correct me. 
But, on reflection, I cannot but remember that for five years 
he has daily broken more and more with me ; that I am no 
longer anything to him; that he ha3 deprived me of my rights 
as a mother, as mistress of his house; that, on all occasions, 
my place is assigned to her by him. It. is a lure he has held 
out to me, intimating that if I support all the severe privations 
he imposes upon me without uttering a complaint, he will re- 
store to me all my desires ! Does he imagine that he can, if he 
wishes to do so ? Does he desire it ? I often think he does. 

Could he then ? This I very much doubt. Mademoiselle D 

would bring forward the bargain between them, and he would 
not dare decide in my favor. And I well conceive that she 
has real advantages as a governess, but he thinks her superior 
to what she really is. He would see me submissive, and be- 
lieve me content ; he would ihink that the change would not 
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be worth while, and in truth it is too certain thathe has a very 
bad opinion of me. I have great faults, and I suffer too much 
from them to be ignorant of them ; but I am convinced he be- 
lieves I have vices that I am not guilty of. This morning, in 
conversing, Madame de Dolonieu, before this frightful scene, 
said to me, ' Your husband has an entire and tender devotion 
to you, has he not f I avoided the question, for I could not 
take it upon myself to say a thing I did not think, which I 
knew too well I could no longer boast of. He loves me no 
more ! But, my God, to whom I have said, ' Deprive me, if 
bo it must be, of his love, that only joy of my life — that life of 
my heart— hut let him be saved, that we may one day be re- 
united with our children in Thy bosom, as the reward of this 
sacrifice.' O t tell me, my God, that he will love me again 
when he knows this — that he will not curse my memory, and 
my prayer will be granted. It is so new to me to see him give 
himself up to these violent fits of passion, and to which mine 
have never approached, that I frequently cannot help thinking 
that this violence is feigned, inasmuch as in general lie does 
not break things to pieces until after he has reflected, God 
grant that this may be so! for if lie be so anxious to correct 
me as to purchase my cure at the price of extravagances, with 
an air almost of sangfroid, then he still loves me: and yet, 
what horrible expressions of disgust! They cannot come from 
a feigned anger ! But he did not say to me the other, day, in 
the presence of Berthe, and throwing to me all he had broken 
in my absence, that he would do the same every time that I 
broke something in his apartment ? This is a singular idea, 
since I never intentionally broke anything belonging to him. 
I only wished to force open the door of his chamber at the 
moment be was bolting it. He afterwards told me Goolly that 
he would do the same whenever I happened to repeat the 
breaking. This, then, is a plan, a .calculated resolution 
come to in advance. Why, then, should I take it for a real 
act of passion 1 To-day, however, I have neither said nor 
broken anything. Truly, this is paying dear for a silent mark 
of dissatisfaction. I cannot help thinking that it must cost 
Theobald dear to commit such follies as to break, like an un- 
toward boy, things Which belong to me. It is so little his 
character. He thinks he punishes me severely, and I confess 
that I do not suffer much at seeing him give way to a conduct 
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bo ridiculous, if it be not admirable from a design to correct 
me. He knows not, however, to what point material objects 
are in themselves indifferent to me since I have lost hiB affec- 
tion, and the hope of bringing him back to my apartment, for 
I have never regarded my most precious objects other than as 
ornaments of the place to receive him. He has no conception 
of the love I bear him. At the bottom of my heart I feel that, 
were he but to return to me, I should love him as much, per- 
haps more, than ever. I suffer so much from my isolation. I 
should be so happy to see it brought to an end. But the will 
of God be done. I cannot conceive how matters will be ar- 
ranged. I know not how to help thinking that a separation 
would be best. Things are becoming more and more enve- 
nomed. I wish to promote his happiness ; but, as his life is 
now arranged, instead of contributing to it, I destroy it. lam 
Buffering a thousand martyrdoms. If I were to go quite alone 
to Pretot, under the pretence of sea-bathing, he would have 
time to learn whether he is really more happy with the life 

he has arranged with Maidemoiselle D and the children, 

without having me as his wife, or whether it would be more 
agreeable to him to commence a new life together with me. 
Three months may be sufficient for his experiment, and I could 
resign myself with the greater facility to live alone down 
there, than to remain here in the position in which I find my- 
self. I know that, as things are now, my absence would be 
rather a relief than a privation. ' Remember, most holy Vir- 
gin Mary, that it has never been heard that any of those who 
have had recourse to thy protection, who have implored thy 
succour, and demanded thy intercession, have been abandoned. 
Animated with this confidence, O Virgin of Virgins! I fly 
to thee; and, groaning under the weight of my sins, I pros- 
trate myself at thy feet I Mother of the "Word, despise not 
my prayers, hearken unto my petition, and deign to grant it.' 
— St. Bernard." 



Undated Letter found in the Duke's Bureau. 

" Tou have proved in so many ways that yon have no esteem 
nor friendship for me, that yon desire my children to partake 
your sentiments, I wish only to leave you to enjoy in peace 
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the life you have selected, without my being perforce a spec- 
tatress. I suffer too much here, deprived of all in the place 
I love, and in the midst of those I cherish, and whom an intri- 
gante tears from me. I do not understand why my sorrowful 
life should serve as a seasoning to your pleasure. Do what, 
you will, hut for pity do not force me to be a witness. If the 
baths are ordered for Aline, trust me to take her there. Ah t 
if you will allow me to consecrate my life to those of my 
children who give you the least delight, to whoa? natore has 
been least kind, it would be enough for me." 



Aim undated. 

"You will not be surprised, sir, that after such an insult I 
can never consent that the person to whose ill conduct I owe 
it should remain under the same roof with me. You are com- 
pletely blinded towards me, and towards yourself. You are, 
doubtless, free to do what suits you ; but you are not free to 
have my daughters brought up by a person whom I despise as 
her shameful conduct deserves. For a long time I have 
sought an explanation with you : I have done what I could to 
obtain it, but yon refuse it. I demand, then, that you author- 
ize me to travel, to avoid greater scandals. During that time 
you will reflect on the course it will be suitable for you to 
adopt. The day will come, Theobald, when you will return 
to yourself, and will perceive how unjust and cruel you have 
been to the mother of your children, in order to please a crack- 
brain who respects nothing." 



" May 1, 1842. 
"It is evident that Theobald makes towards me what is for 
him great advances ; he has ever shown me real tenderness, 
and a sincere desire to change our manner of life. But does 
he truly wish, as he tells me, to adopt, if I land myself to it 
(these are his expressions) a life of intimacy, and to restore me 
to my natural position as a wife and a mother; do we compre- 
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hend eaeli other in this respect ? Does he clearly understand 
that I cannot be happy unless I possess his unlimited confi- 
dence, nor content myself unless I am restored to the posses- 
sion of my position as mistress of the house, and particularly 
to the surveillance and direction of my children? Will he ever 
admit that? Will he ever dare to signify such a thing to 

Mademoiselle D ? I doubt it, for she will put the case 

to him, 'Choose between her and me,' and she will carry her 
point. My defects and the qualities of Mademoiselle D— — — 
he regards at the same time through the same magnifying 
glass; I fear that he will cause himself a complete illusion; 
that he will imagine that, whilst I shall be mild, his affection 
and his reconciliation will suffice for me, and that I relinquish 
with a good grace all my rights as a wife and a mother : but 
lie' deceives himself, for it is for me a serious and a positive 
duty, as it is desirable, to return to the enjoyment of my 
rights towards my children. Under these circumstances, my 
rights are duties, and of the most sacred kind. He has, unfor- 
tunately, ideas the most false and the most dangerous in the 
relations which he ought to have with governesses, and on 
their position in a house. He forgets that nothing in the rela- 
tions, the position, and the conduct of a governess, should be 
capable of giving rise to unpleasant interpretation; he trusts 
too much to the purity of his intentions. Faults consist in bad 
actions, hut scandal arises from appearances ; for one can only 
judge from what one sees, and scandal is a great evil, particu- 
larly on a question so delicate for a man of his age, with so 
young a governess, and whose natural character is frivolous, 
inconsistent, familiar, impertinent, coquettish, without tact, 
without a solid religious foundation, and overruling. He treats 
governesses as certain persons treat nurses — they spoil them 
until they become odious. With all that, he has not returned 
the china he took from me. What has he done with it 3 has 
he them still 3 At the bottom I believe it ; will he return 
them to me? there is a world of ifs on that subject. He has 
not expressed regret as to what he has broken for me — he 
smiles when I speak to him of it. I am inclined to believe 
that he felt a slightest degree of anger on that point. It is 
very evident that he had a mind to our being reconciled. 
.Never have I so strongly believed in his inclination in this 
respect. Will they let him do it? I much fear that he may 
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yet be impelled to do many things, against which I shall not 
know how to confine myself to a quiet regret. I strongly ['eel 
that, in spite of my affection for him I cannot be happy if I 
do not occupy, in a complete and irrevocable manner, the same 
apartment with him, so as to return to that intimacy which 
naturally and alone brings about that pouring of the soul, that 
unlimited confidence, that double existence, which is the hap- 
piness of marriage ; neither can I be so unless I participate in 
all his cares for my children and their society. But, my God ! 
snatch from me, if it be necessary, every happiness, the affec- 
tion of all those that I love, and reunite us one day in your 
bosom. Save us, my God I Give us eternal happiness, and do 
with us what seeineth fit to you in this life. My God, thou 
knowest that this is from the bottom of my heart. I wish for 
what seemeth fit for you ; but give me strength and resigna- 
tion to support it." 



Paper found in the Duchess de PrasKri 's Secretary, 

" Pbaslin, Sept. 34. 1842. 

" You are, Theobald, I am convinced, far from suspecting 
your harshness towards me, and how much it makes me suffer. 
It iB a very slow but a very painful death, I assure you, to die 
of grief. Oh, Theobald, how much I loved you ! how much I 
loved your children 1 I have no longer anything in this world. 
Of our union nothing remains for me but your name. I live 
alone, forsaken, despised, and I have a husband and nine chil- 
dren ; another, before my eyes, enjoys all these blessings ! and 
you would have me think that natural ! Well, I do say, and 
truly, that of all tortures, the most cruel that could be imposed 
on me ia the life I lead. My God ! what crime would not be 
expiated by such anguish ! you no longer love me ! you abandon 
me! though of all pains this is the most acute for me, who 
have never ceased to love you with so much ardor. I under- 
stand it ; but, to deprive me of my children, Oh ! no, you have 
no right to do that, Theobald. Can you be so weak and so 
blind as to abandon my children to a brainless woman — a 
woman without shame, without principles, without tact ?" 
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Extract from, a Letter without Date, found in the Duchess de 
Praslin's Secretary at Paris. 

" I go, ray dear Theobald, for I confess I no longer know what 
conduct to adopt; I thought 1 yesterday acted very well in 
quitting in silence, in order to avoid tlie bitterness with which 
you reproach me whenever I open my mouth. Thia new plan 
so badly succeeded with me, that I require time to collect my 
ideas as to what course I shall pursue. You have frequently 
repeated that you despise me ; you have for bo long a time 
proved it to me, that I unfortunately can no longer doubt it ; 
bat I admit that I do not well understand it. Besides, you 
sadiy misunderstand me ; you always suppose that I fix all my 
ideas on one guilty act, and I comprehend that that idea revolts 
you, particularly under these circumstances. It is not only 
thia which is blameable and painful to affection; certainly to 
eee you prefer the society of another, to give her all my rights 
to your friendship, to your confidence, to your intimacy, all 
those which I had over my children ; these are real and pro- 
found subjects of grief. A-dd to thia the pain of seeing ray 
children in the hands of a person, who, because she commits 
no fault, takes upon herself to be inconsistent and familiar ; to 
employ her influence to direct you, and take possession of all 
the house : who looks upon the usage of society as absurdities 
—candidly there is enough in this to cause unhappiness, sorrow, 
and anger. To continue life in that way is impossible. Call 
to mind that before all things I wish for happiness ; but I cannot 
secure it to the price of my conscience. If I remain . . . 
I will propose an arrangement to you — reflect. If you are 
willing I will get my physician to order me sea-bathing, and 
will go alone to Carteret. I will stay three months ; if the life 
you lead with Mademoiselle D — and our children suits you for 
a permanency, without having the trouble of a woman who 
wants to be the companion of her husband, and the mother of 
her children — if, in short, you prefer being a widower, tell me 
frankly, and I wi 1 ! etay there ; if, on the contrary, after three 
months, you remember that you have a loving wife, and if you 
feel the want of a friend who will devote her life to you, then 
you will tell me so, and I should arrive very happy, very 
grateful. Do not accuse me. of thoughtlessness in offering you 
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this alternative. I wish you to be happy; I know that my 
presence is a burden, that my absence will be no privation, as 
I am of no use to anybody for anything, as thingB have gone 
on for some time past." 
This letter is addressed, "M. le Due." 



Letter, without Date, found at Praslin. 

" When I arrived here I hoped to have some moments of 
amusement and truce : but the i'lnsion has not lasted long; 
the steps of the carriage had not been put down, before I saw 
in your icy, disdainful, and discontented air, in the constrained 
expression of the looks of my children, in the little green eyes 
which appeared behind your shoulder, that I was about to be 
subjected to the most humiliating treatment, to the most pain 
fu! life, to support the spectacle of the most improper things, 
not to make use of a more appropriate phrase. Believe it, 
Theobald, if 1 still struggle, it is because I am firmly con- 
scientious—because it is my duty not to renounce the struggles 
to obtain a factitious peace and tranquility, not to give by niy 
Bilence an appearance of tacit consent to a Btate of things 
which concerns my children, and which I strongly disapprovej 
and because I firmly believe it to be detestable, grievous for 
the present : pernicious, dangerous in the future! You may 
do all that yon will, 1 am still the mother of Ihose children 
whom you give to the first comer. I know very well that you 
are the master, that you can do ali you will with me : but 
there is one thing in which the rights of a wife are almost 
equal to those of a husband— you, entirely forget that. Do 
you know, then, that the laws, if I were to invoke them, would 
decide in my favor? You know that I shall never do that; 
but ; s that a reason for making a bad use of it? You believe 
yourself obliged to cede in all things in order to preserve 
Mademoiselle D — , at every cost. You believe that it would 
be possible to roplace her near you, near my children. 

"But why do you, who believe it so simple, so easy to re- 
place a mother, think it so prodigiously impossible to replace a 
governess \ If you had desired it, she might have been a good 
governess, but you have changed her functions, her position — . 
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and those who shine in the second rank are cast into the shade 
in the first. How is.it possible that her head should not be 
turned when your conduct says to her every day, still more 
clearly than your words, ' I have a wife, but I prefer your so- 
ciety, your attentions. My children have a mother, but, 
though I scarcely know you, and you are younger, I have more 
confidence in your principles, your experience, your attentions, 
yonr devotedness, your manners, your judgment, your tender- 
ness, to be everything to them. Take, then, the place — com- 
mand, ordain; she who must be the mother of my children 
must be sovereign in my house V . . . . When I had the 
weakness, by excess of love for you, to make you an immense 
sacrifice in abandoning my children to yon, picturing to my- 
self, iii a guilty blindness, that this sacrifice, on account of its 
greatness, would most certainly restore me your affection. 
Persuaded by yonr promisee in this respect, I committed, I 
admit, a great fault — I ought to have died sooner than have 
made tins sacrifice. And I made a very false calculation, for 
this sacrifice made to my love gave you a bad opinion of my 
principles, my judgment, my heart. At present you have 
established a complete separation between us — we are nothing 
more than strangers one to another. Things cannot endure 
in their present state. Therefore, reflect: remember that I 
supplicate yon to give me at least a becoming position, and an 
interest in life. Oh, but you are weak. You have arrived at 
such a point that you dare no longer go out with your wife and 
children without being accompanied by that person for whom 
you have taken from me what you gave me in the first days of 
our marriage. You are so much under her yoke that you dare 
undertake nothing without her. You would consider it wrong 
to leave her for a moment, and your wife, the mother of your 
children, must live and die alone." 



Letter, without Dale, found in the Secretary of the Duchess de 
Praslin. 

" I cannot understand what are your views as to the future 
of our children, nor by what principles you direct your con- 
duct, nor what is the nature of your sentiments with respect to 
mc. You will not under any uretext read my letters, nor 
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accord me a serious conversation, nor any explanation of any 
kind. If it be the dread of an explanation on your private 
conduct, you are wrong to fear that I will enter on that sub- 
ject. I for a long while expected, hoped for that moment 
almost as much as I desired it, but it is now an illusion com- 
pletely destroyed. Yon have too clearly proved that you no 
longer love me, and that all relations must cease between us, 
for me to be absurd enough to expect from you any mark of 
affection. I therefore only demand of you, I swear it, that 
which is not refused to any woman, unless she be a monster of 
corruption : and that is, the permission to do my duty towards 
my children, and to enjoy the consolation that I can find in the 
midst of them alono, in the services that I might render them 
and in their tenderness, to soften the bitter regrets that wring 
my heart at having lost your affection ; I. would have given all 
my blood to regain your tenderness, to enjoy it again for some 
moments, and then to die; but I have been cowardly, selfish, 
guilty, I admit it, in abandoning to you all my share of 
rights over our children, having pictured to myself that this 
sacrifice, greater a hundred times than that of my life, would 
touch you, that you would return to me, and that you would 
give yourself to me a second time. 

" But I take Heaven to witness, I would never have made a 
similar concession for any motive, if I had not been convinced 
that you would put them in respectable; hands, and that only for 
their instruction. Never, never would I have willingly con- 
sented to bo deprived of all relations with my children, to no 
longer occupy myself with their health, with their comfort. But 
that was not the case. Never have I been sufficiently unnat- 
ural, sufficiently infamous, to renounce the care of my children, 
notto live with them, and to exercise no moral influence over 
them. You must be very blind not to see that you are in the 
hands of an intrigante. Yes, the person who is capable of 
profiting by the dissensions which she remarked between us on 
her arrival, in order to increase her authority, which has com- 
pletely separated us, which has totally separated a mother from 
her children, is profoundly immoral, and unworthy of the confi- 
dence which you pla.ee in her. A woman who accepts such a 
false position is the most dangerous example for young girls; 
she purchases authority at the price of her reputation. Women 
who make such bargains-have only another step to take to lose 
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themselves in fact as they have already lost themselves in ap- 
pearance. Having had the misfortune to thrust herself into a 

very false position. Mademoiselle D ought, if she had the 

sentiment of modesty, or the least tact, to have reserved man- 
ners, to act becomingly towards you ; instead of which, by her 
conduct, shameless towards you, arrogant in the house, scanda- 
lous to me, she puts herself forward in a scandalous manner. 
»##### 
" You will admit that I lead a shocking life, that you yourself 
would not support it. You say that it only depends on me to 
change it. Eh ! mon Dieu ! I know very well that, if I would 

consent to find ever thing that Mdlle. X) does charming, to 

close my eyes on 'what I find wrong, to appear not to perceive 
all that there is suspicious in the mysteries which surround you, 
to renounce the right of having a fixed opinion on eertain prin- 
ciples, and on what is proper ; I doubt not that, if I would say 
' amen !' to all that I blame, my life would be quite different in 
appearance ; that is to say, that you would consent to speak to 

me more graciously, as would also Mademoiselle D ; that I 

should sometimes be admitted to promenades and parties of 
pleasure; that you would consent to talk to mo from time to 
time as you talk to anybody else ; that you would come to see 
me some moments if I should be unwell ; that you appear to 
take some interest in my health or my pleasures ; that you would 
perhaps have some attentions for me, some presents to offer 



Letter from the Duchess to Mademoiselle de Lusy, when at 
Turin, icith her eldest Daughter. 

"Peasltn, August 25, 1846. 
"^ wish not to delay a moment, my dear Mademoiselle, in 
thanking you for your kind letter, which gave a lively pleasure, 
and which, so far from thinking long, I could have wished to 
be double. I got it this evening, and I will not deny that it 
was time that letters had reached me, for my head and my heart 
were mucli excited by the long silence. I am iiappy, as you 
may guess, to hear all you tell me of Isabella's happiness, but I 
am much astonished that you find no change in her manners. 
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there is a very marked one in her letters. I thank you a thou- 
sand times for the details you have given me. * * * You 
say that Louise and Berthc speak of me often with Isabella. It 
is, perhaps, to give me pleasure that you write this ; in any case 
you have completely succeeded, for I wept with joy. Once 
more, my dear Mademoiselle, I thank you a thousand times 
from the bottom of my heart for your letter, which I truly hope 
will not be the last, 

"Sebastiaki Pbaslds." 



To the Same, written apparently on January 1, 1847 , found in 
ike Residence of Mademoiselle de Lusy-Deggortex. 

"It is forbidden us to retire to rest without being reconciled 
with our neighbors ; much, more, it appears to me, ought the 
new year to put an end to all dissensions and obliterate all dis- 
putes. It is then heartily that I offer yon my hand, Mademoi- 
selle, and ask you to forget, in order that we may live well to- 
gether henceforth, all the moments of pain that I have caused 
you; and I promise you, also, to pass the sponge over all the 
circumstances which, in mortifying me, have excited me to oc- 
casion them. Every one has his faults in this world, and I am 
induced to believe it is too happy. This ought to reitder us 
mutually more indulgent, and to facilitate reconciliation. I 
am truly convinced of your sincere and tender attachment to 
my children, and, believe me, that no one is more disposed 
than I am to show gratitude and affection to those who have 
been devoted to them, if I am not wounded to the heart by 
the thought that they are estranging them from me. Ton 
know as well as I do, that it is custom which causes attach- 
ment, especially with children. Not seeing their mother, she 
loses her place in their hearts, as in their life they end by 
doubting her love, happy if at a late period their esteem and 
their confidence are not shaken. Certainly this was not your 
object ; for you must have known that it would b<3 as perni- 
cious to the children as sorrowful to the mother to destroy 
bonds so sacred. From one trifle to another, one comes to do 
tiling.-! which at first one was far from conceiving. If, instead 
uf in itating oneself about faults which are mutually confessed, 
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we reciprocally overlook them, I believe that every one in this 
world would make a good bargain. It requires only to be a 
good driver, and go round the stone heaps instead of over 
them. For my part, I confess that I often come into collision. 
I had long intended to write to you to renew all our acquaint- 
ance with the year. It is, therefore, with double pleasure 
that I have received your charming work this evening, because 
it proves that you are also willing to pat an end to a state of 
things which I am convinced cannot fail to be hurtful to the 
children, to place yourself often in a disagreeable and false 
position, and place me in one very cruel to me, who live isola- 
ted for so long a time from those dear affections in the midst 
of which I was so happy. I anticipate with great ardor the 
time when my daughters will be grown up, and I confess I 
suffer much in seeing them what they are towards me. But I 
am .taking a long time to say that we ought to try to abandon 
a wrong course, to take another, and to beg you to receive and 
take up this gage of a new alliance, to which I hope you will 
consent." 



To the Duke de PrasMn, 

[Written in pencil — no date.] 

"Ton have a rare and precious talent at poisoning every 
thing. While your conduct influenced o;;ly the happiness of 
my life, it was my duty to be silent, and I was eo. If yon 
imagine, with your muttered words and your threats, to make 
people understand that I no more approve in public than in 
private the -conduct of a person whom I despise, and who does 
not merit your confidence nor mine, yot'i are right: for 1 think 
it a scandalous shame to allow the presence near young peo- 
ple of a woman who has proclaimed herself as she lias done. 
I know well enough that you have other liaisons, and that it 
iB not with her that your life is occupied, but she assumes the 
attitude. It is this which I have the right to blame. I do not 
pretend to busy myself with your private conduct and affec- 
tions, but neither menaces nor ill treatment will prevent my 
repeating, as I have a right to do, that you deceive yourself in 
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putting your children into the lianas of a woman who haa no 
care for her reputation, and lias ceased to respect herself." 



Another Letter found in Ih-i Secretary of the, Duke de Praslin, 
at Praslin. 

" Paeis, June 15, 1847. 
" My dear Theobald— I have waited until this moment for 
the result of the promises that you renewed to me, on my re- 
turn from Italy, to change the organization of our home. You 
appear to have forgotten them, and I h'nd myself obliged to 
tell you that I do not think I ought to return to Praslin, with- 
out it be to re-enter on the exercise of my rights, and to fulfil 
my duties of mother and of mistress of the household in their 
fullest extent. The system of governesses has always succeed- 
ed hadiy with us, and it is time, for the welfare of our children 
and the dignity of our home, to abandon it. So long as my 
daughters shall not be married, I will reside everywhere 
among them, I will be present at all their occupations, I will 
accompany llicm everywhere. All my plans are formed, and 
when you shall have reflected, you will certainly find as many 
motives for confidence in the education of our daughters under 
the care of a mother as under that of a governess. Masters 
will supply as easily at Praslin as at Paris the lessons of a 
governess, who has always stood in need of their assistance. I 
have foreseen everything, and all will be easily arranged. My 
father, I know, has offered to Mademoiselle D an honora- 
ble pension for life. In going with it to Eugland, her talents 
and her patrons will procure her a becoming position more 
easily than at Paris. You would be wrong to be disquieted 
with the grief that our daughters would feel ; it would be much 
shorter and much less profound than you imagine — I have cer- 
tuin reasons for not doubting that. For a long time back von 
have expressed yourself with respect to the conduct of Made- 
moiselle D in a manner to leave no doubt that you have 

opened your eyes to a great part at least of its grave impro- 
priety. What would secure her retirement in an honorable 
manner would be a pension from my father, guaranteed by 
me, and her journey to England, which would explain away 
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favorably a sudden departure. By delicacy I first sought a 
supporter in your family in order to open your eyes ; after 
having waited for the result in vain for years, I must at length 
submit to the legitimate desire of my father to speak to you in 
the name of the veritable interests of our children. When you, 
my natural supporter, fail me, I must let myself be guided by 
my father. I do not doubt that, when the first ennui shall 
have passed away, yon will rejoice at a crisis which will re- 
establish natural order in our home. If it enters into your 
arrangements that Mademoiselle 1) — — shall return to Praslin 
to seek her things, I will wait until she shall return before go- 
ing there : if they must simply be sent to her at Paris, I will 
start as soon as you please - for Praslin. After all the rumors 
which have been current, 1 have shown her sufficient kindness 
to reBtore her kindness, as you pointed out to me, in so far as 
it depended on me, in order to make her leave with honor. I 
have fulfilled my task : the welfare of my children, that of 
their establishment, will not permit me to prolong by resigna- 
tion a state of things pernicious to all. Let not the fear of re- 
crimination on these painful matters torment you. It enters 
into my views as mnch as it does into yours not to return to 
them. My silence on previous circumstances iilmost the same 
is a sure guarantee of this to you. The first condition of fami- 
ly life is peace and a good understanding. That is my object, 
and it will be easily obtained when no attempts shall any 
longer be made to separate children from their mother, and to 
reign by division. It is not without serious reflection, nor 
without the assurance that I follow the opinion of my father, 
that I have determined to adopt such a serious resolution. It 
would have obtained, I am sure, the approval of my uncle de 
Coigny, who is to me the representative of my mother, if I had 
not avoided till now to speak to him of these sad details. My 
wishes are that everything shall be arranged between my father, 
you, and myself, without the intervention of other advisers. 
Tou have often expressed to me, my dear Theobald, the desire 
to see things take another face, because you really feel the dis- 
comfort of our home ; but you always draw back. I now count 
on your co-operation, as in everything which concerns thehap- 
f our children. 

" Fanny Sebastian* Peaslin." 
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Impressions. 



Friday, June 17, 1847.— I must repeat hourly to myself that 
I have accomplished a sacred duty towards my daughters, in 
consenting to join my efforts to those of my father to send away 
this woman. It caused me a great deal of pain. I hate eclat, 
but every one told me, as well as my own conscience, that it was 
my duty ! My God ! what will be the future ? How he is in- 
censed. One would think he was not the guilty one. He says 
he loves hie children, and distrusts their mother, and makes his 
mistresses their governesses ! What a life he is leading! He 
is losing all his energy. May God guide my children. 



Letter of Duchess dc J'rasUn to llailemoi m-Ec dc Luzy, a copy 

of which vkcs found on Aug. 20, 1847, in the Duke's 

Secretary at Paris. 

" June 19, 1847. 
" Mdlle. — I regret exceedingly that you are unwell, and that 
in such a state you have taken the trouble to write to me* for a 
matter which your attention to my children rendered so nat- 



* Letter from Mdlle. de Luzy to the Duchess dc Pro-slm on the 17th or 18th 
of June, 1847. 

" Madame la Duchess, — I should have liked to express to you in person the 
sentiments which animate mo, bit*. I i'eel that under present circumstances it 
■would be a task above my strength. Permit me to postpone to a more calm, 
and more happy period the thanks which I desire to express in you with my 
QWn lips Tor the generosity with which you remunerate my feeble service?. 
At the moment of quitting children to whom I have devoted the most lively 
tenderness. I find in the testimony of your satisfaction a powerful consola- 
tion, I accept with graticule the oilers of recommendation which you have 
the goodness to make, and I shall hasten, Madame, to avail myself of them as 
soon as circumstancu will rtoiuer it advisable for me to do so. The ill health 
of my grand fhl her, exceedingly precarious for several months past, imposes on 
me the duly of heing with him at present. I shall demand permission to 
Inform you at a later period of the steps which I shall think advisable In take 
and I pray you, Madame, to accept the assurance of my profound regret. 

"H. De Luzy." 
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ural. If circumstances important for their interests have precip- 
itated art event which I regarded, only a few days hack, as. being 
still distant, do not doubt that I shall in consequence seek out 
with greater zeal all occasions to be useful to you, and that I 
shall be well pleased if jou point me out the way. I have 
heard it said that you wish to go and sec Lady Hislop ; if that 
be the case, I can offer you a letter to Lady Tankerville, who, I 
am certain, will earnestly second Lady Hislop in all her en- 
deavors to forward "your plans. If you thought fit to have let- 
ters for Mde. Flahaut and Miss El ph. in stone, dispose of me 
freely. I remember you asked me to lend you a book on ar- 
riving at Praslin ; I hope you will not refuse to accept that Httle 
souvenir, which I have great pleasure in offering to you. I am 
anxious to repeat to you, Mademoiselle, that I shall seize with 
i all occasions that occur, and such as you may be 
I to afford me, to be of use to you. 

" S. Peaslis." 



Document found at Paris, in the Duchess's i 

sealed Envelope, also entitled "Impressions." 

"July IS, 1847. 
"It is long since I have written anything, and nevertheless 
nothing has changed in the interval. She will leave, they say, 
when we go to Fraslin ; and in the meantime the empire she 
holds is most absolute. Father and children, she retains their; 
all as in a special bond. I understand her game well enough, 
if she has really swallowed all shame ; but for him, I cannot 
explain his conduct. He complains of calumny : but be con- 
fesses that appearances are bad, and he makes these appear- 
ances every day worse, and gives more grounds for all the 
scandalous interpretations. He pretends that their relations are 
misinterpreted 1 , and yet be publicly proclaims the rapture with 
my father on her account.* He breaks with us, and does not 

* Letter from Marshal Sebastian! to the Jiule de Praslin, found in the desk 
of the Duke de Prculin. 

" Monster le Duke,— You liavf: caused me great pain. You have attributed 
to want of feeling my closing my honae to you and your children. You are 
obliged to render me justice. Idid all that naa in my power to avoid this 
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leave her. No character can he more enigmatical. Is it excess 
of corruption ? or is it excess of weakness % Were it excess of 
weak n oss, could that go to the length of making liim so trample 
on the interests of his children % What, could he have so much 
fear of this woman as not to dure, while she is in the house, to 
leave his children with their mother, or show regard to his wife % 
What lias given her this empire over him? — it is not natural. 
She must have some means by which she makes her threats 
powerful over him. Poor man, I sincerely grieve for him. 
What a life he leads ! What a future he is preparing for him- 
self! If he allows himself to be thus domineered over and 
browbeaten by intrigantes at forty-two, what will he be when 
he grows old ! And yet, how I love him ! He must have been 
sadly changed by all these had habits'; for, on seeing what he 
is now, I cannot say what inspired in me this love so impas- 
sioned. He is no longer the same man ; how dull is- his spirit, 
how harrowed his heart — how much he "has grown suspicious, 
ennuied, and irritable. Nothing animates him, nothing inter- 
ests him, nothing exalts him. No generous, impassioned, or en- 
thusiastic sentiment seems to vibrate in his heart or mind. He 
had rank, fortune— all that could render his existence useful, 
brilliant, happy and honorable. All is galvanized ; he interests 
himself in nothing eithes for his country or for his children. 
He keeps company with governesses; he is their cavalier ser- 
vants till he becomes their slave. Truly, I believe that he only 
wishes to keep Mdlle. D. (whom he has not loved for this eigh- 
teen months or two years), because he fears, if once removed 



sq>araii"2i wliidi you frjd so nmcli. I took upon myself the odious task of 
pretending to be ignorant of what all Paris and the journals spoke of, and for 
this generous conduct you address me in a letter of violent and u mi c served 
reproaches. I never mentioned the name of Mdlle, tie Lu/y to any one. lam. 
ready to say anything that may favor her interests, but lie considerate, and 
do not ask what is impossible. I do not see my daughter for fear of prepos- 
sessing you against her. You were, the first to deprive me of the pleasure of 
sseing my grandchildren. I do not deserve such treatment. You should 
consult the interests of ilmfe young people. Did I ever act towards you in 
such a manner as to deserve this treatment? But you are not yourself, and I 
excuse you. You have a good heart, listen to its impulses, and you will ren- 






" H. SnBASTlANf. 



" When you are as old as I am, you will reproach yourself with having 
toted harshly toward me." 
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hence, she wonld make life too hard for him. My God t what 
an existence ! What is curious is that I am sane. He firmly 
believes that it is on account of jealousy that I wish the depart- 
ure of Mdlle. D. He will not comprehend that my moving 
principle is, and will henceforth ever be, my children. He be- 
lieves that it is my jealous love for him, and this flatters him. It 
is singular ; hut I do not doubt that, if he had not believed my 
love inextinguishable, he would have treated me less unworthily. 
What an illusion — what an excess of self-love I Yet it wonld 
perhaps have been possible to preserve, at the bottom of one's 
heart, love for a man who has treated yon as he has treated me ; 
if, on the other hand, this man excites our admiration, and ele- 
vates himself in our eyes by grand actions and great works. 
But a grovelling and an ordinary man, one loves only if he is 
just, if he is good, if he is conscientious, if he renders your life 
happy. It is not necessary that lie should do great things, hut 
he must know how to appreciate them. I cannot tell how far 
tliia contempt and ennui at all tilings, this total impossibility of 
taking a lively interest in anything, has completely cooled my 
feelings towards him. I thought, him so different. Oh, he must 
have been so ; I could never have loved him if he. had been 
always what he is ! Certainly, there was stuff in his heart, in 
his understanding ; but the want of firm principles of Morality 
and religion, and his idleness of 'mind, have caused him to suc- 
cumb to sensual passions. And with all this, he wishes to edu- 
cate his daughters I How completely has he isolated himself. 
He has not one real, serious friend. He has no connexions but 
those which have sprung from his pleasures, and which have be- 
come chains from his weakness when he wished to detach him- 
self from them. How frightful it is ! He drags after him, like 
a dog, the exigencies of women with whom he has been con- 
nected. And yet how iisarre are men. He has always sacri- 
ficed, oppressed, wounded, humiliated, ill-treated, and aband- 
oned me, for persons be did not love. For my part, 1 have 
loved only him, and with a passion inexpressible— an ardor 
which astonishes me; and now I know not but that, at the bot- 
tom of his heart he, perhaps, prefers me to those women whom 
lie despises and fears; and I— I am well disenchanted with 
him. He will be always unkind to me now ; he is too welt 
aware of the extent of his wrongs, and cannot comprehend that 
I can forgive and forget. My merit would not be so great a&he 
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thinks. I cannot "be jealous except when I love, and then I can 
easily forgive : and since my sentiments are changed 1 can have 
no further feelings towards him hut on account of the wrongs he 
does my children. Our position its very strange and very sad. 
While he has run after pleasure, I have been teolnded from it. 
He has 1ml enjoyments and no love — love for me has been ex- 
tinguished in tears, and I have not But what has 1 been 

worn out by one has perhaps been preserved by the other, and 

reciprocally How will all this end? I do not believe that 

this can ever be by a complete reconciliation, as would be. de- 
sirable for our children. He will always avoid me, because ho 
is conscious of his wrong, and I shall never seek him but from 
duty to my children. A feeling of shame will always prevent 
my making advances to a man, even though my husband, when 
I doubt my love for him, and when I feel that other ideas, re- 
pressed for so many years, have, rather than my affection, urged 
me to his arms. 

"My God 1 you alone know what privations of the affections 
and all other kinds I have suffered. If I have not yielded to 
temptation, the glory be thine, O Lord ! abandon me not now, 
for without thee I shall sink I My God ! My God ! support me, 
direct me; I fear tiie future, the threats he has made to me, 
the difficulties which arise daily— --but thou wilt be there, my 
God, and in that is my trust that thou wilt support the poor 
mother to whom thou hast, given strength to strive for her chil- 
dren. Lord, help me !" 



The exquisite tenderness and eloquence of these epistles have 
become world-wide in reputation. We regret that our limited 
space in this volume will not permit the publication of all the 
letters. In those which we furnish may be found an exhibition 
of that burning love and deep devotion which animated the 
duchess through life towards her husband. How much 
strength of feeling and melancholy do they not display 1 How 
much of the mother, the wife, and the woman! Nothing in 
language has ever more prominently portrayed the anguish of 
a bleeding heart, struck, as she believed it, by the neglect and 
inconstancy of her husband. Often in the silence of her cham- 
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ber, with the lamp dimly burning, alone with her thoughts, 
did Bhe sit and pen the beautiful effusions which were in after 
years to briny teai s of sympathy to the eyes of the reader, and 
raise up thousands of mourners ovev'iovr.iihii.ppy fate. At midnight 
when all the household was buried in sleep, and the poor lady 
heard nothing but the beating of her own heart, would she 
draw over to her table and indite these touching' impressions 
and diary which we have just printed. The duchess found 
relief in writing in this strain. When the heart is overflowing 
and the mind almost mad with meditation, the patient finds 
satisfaction in pouring l'orih on paper words of sorrow. Itwas 
thus with Madame la Dnchesse. There is little doubt but that 
her domestic sufferings were intense. An amiable and sensitive 
lady she must have been. Those who knew her intimately, 
have spoken of her as one in whom was centred all the virtues 
and religious enthusiasm peculiar to the French Christian. No 
wonder then that her writings should express vividly the inte- 
rior terrible agitation ot the woman. When she appealed to the 
honor of her husband, begged and beseeched of him to return 
and once more become re-united, words can scarcely be ex- 
pressed more pathetically, or with more force. Her very son 1 
seemed to gush forth at the pen's point, and the throbbing of her 
broken heart to have kept time with its nimble motion, as it 
traced on paper the history of her life and sufferings. Her 
words were written — 

So softly, Unit. \i',-:c. fluku-. of feat tiered snow 
Tliey melted as they fell. 

An official copy of the trial, together with the letters, impres- 
sions, and diary of the duchess, and other matters connected 
with the tragedy, was published in Pans in the year 1847, by 
M. Oapeler, There is a copy of this work now extant in this 
city. From it and other volumes the foregoing details are 
compiled. Many who read this history will drop a tear to the 
memory of the unfortunate duchess. All will feel a sympathy 
for her terrrible fate. 

Her memory will ever be revered by history, while the un- 
fortunate Duke who was the perpetrator of this deed of blood, 
will be remembered with detestation. In his disposition, the 
Duke was described as a man rather moody and reserved. 
Some went so far as to assert that the murder was committed 
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while the culprit labored under a fit of insanity. This is cer- 
tainly a most charitable view to take of the matter. Itis diffi- 
cult to imagine) that a man possessed of so amiable a wife 
conld be guilty of her murder, and tiiat murder committed in 
such a horrible manner, as to shock the sensibilites of the most 
hardened. Surely he must have been influenced by some 
powerful incentive. What that incentive could be, does not 
appear very clear. Some facts June appeared to prove that 
the murder was premeditated. Others point to the conclusion, 
that a serious wordy warfare ensued between the Duke and 
Duchess, relative to the letter which Madame Lemaire required 
in refutation ef the reports, as to Mile. Deluzy's character. 
On the examination it was proved that the unfortunate lady 
received thirty wounds. Her struggles must have been very 
severe, blood being scattered over all the apartment and furni- 
ture. A map of the room pointing out the spots of blood, the 
bed, the furniture and different positions of the parties, is an- 
nexed to M. Grapelet's official account of the various exam- 
inations. A glance at the map clearly conveys how terrible 
must have been the struggle between the dying wife and her 
murderer. 



EARL FERRERS' MURDER OF HIS STEWARD. 



HIS TKIit, CONVICTION AND EXECUTION. 

Lawrence Earl Ferrers, who lived during the reign of 
George II., was an English nobleman of a violent spirit, who 
had committed many outrages, and, in the opinion of all who 
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knew him, given manifold proofs of insanity. He at length, 
in the year 1700, perpetrated a murder, which subjected him 
to the cognizance of justice. His deportment to his lady was 
bo brutal, that application had been made to the House of 
Peers, and a separation effected. Trustees were nominated ; and 
one Mr. Johnson, who had, during the best part of his life, 
been employed in the family, was now appointed receiver of 
the estates, at the earl's own request. The conduct of this man, 
in the course of his stewardship, gave umbrage to Lord Fer- 
rers, whose disposition was equally jealous and vindictive. 
He imagined all his own family had conspired against his inter- 
est, and that Johnson was one of their accomplices; that he 
had been instrumental in obtaining the act of parliament, 
which his lordship considered as a grievous hardship ; that he 
had disapproved Inin in regard to a certain contract about 
coal-mines ; in a word, that there was a collusion between 
Johnson and the earl's adversaries. Fired with these suppo- 
sitions, he first expressed his sentiments, by giving Johnson 
notice to quit the farm which he possessed on the estate; but, 
finding the trustees had confirmed the lease, he determined to 
gratify his revenge by assassination, and laid his plan accord- 
ingly. On Sunday, the- 13th of January, he appointed this un- 
happy man to come to his house on the Friday following; in 
order to peruse some papers, or settle Ms accounts; and John- 
son went thither without the Insist suspicion of what was pre- 
pared for his reception; for, although he was no stranger to 
iiis lordship's dangerous disposition, and knew he had some 
time before incurred his displeasure, yet he had imagined Ida 
resentment had entirely subsided, as the earl had of late be- 
haved to him with remarkable complacency. He therefore, 
at the time appointed, repaired to his lordship's house at 
Stanton, in Lt ices tersli ire, at the distance of a short mile from 
his own habitation, and was admitted by a maid-servant. The 
earl had dismissed every person in the house, upon various 
pretences, except three women, who were left in the kitehen. 
Johnson, advancing to the door of his apartment, was received 
by his lordship, who desired him to walk into another room, 
whore he joined him in a few minutes, and then the door was 
locked on the inside. After a great deal of warm expostula- 
tion, the eail insisted upon his subscribing a paper, acknowl- 
edging himself a villain; and, on his refusing to comply with 
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this demand, he declared lie would put him to death. In 
vain the unfortunate man remonstrated against this cruel in- 
justice, and deprecated the indignation of this furious noble- 
man. He remained deaf to all ilia intreaties, drew forth a pis- 
tol, which lie iiad loaded for the purpose, and, commanding 
him to implore heaven's mercy on his knees, shot him through 
the body, while he remained in the supplicating attitude. 
The consequence of this violence was not immediate death; 
but his lordship, seeing the wretched victim still alive and 
sensible, though agonized with pain, felt a momentary motion 
of pity, lie ordered his servants to convoy Mr. Johnson up 
stairs to a bed, to send for a surgeon, and give immediate 
notice of the accident to the wounded man's family. When 
Mr. Johnson's daughter came to the house, she was met by the 
earl, who told her he had shot her father on purpose, and with 
deliberation. The same declaration he made to the surgeon, 
on his arrival. He stood by him while he examined the 
wound, described the manner in which the ball had penetrated, 
and seemed surprised (hat it should be Judged within the body. 
When he demanded the surgeon's opinion of the wound, the 
operator thought proper to temporize, for his own safety as 
well as for the sake of the public, lest the earl should take some 
other desperate step, or endeavor to escape. He supported 
his spirits by immoderate drinking, after having retired to 
another apartment with the surgeon, whom he desired to take all 
possible care of his patient, lie declared., however, that he did 
not repent of what he had done; that Johnson was a villain, who 
deserved to die; that, in case of his death, he {the earl) would 
surrender himself to the House of Peers and take his trial. 
He said he could justify the action to his own conscience, and 
owned his intention was to have killed Johnson outright ; but, 
as he still survived, and was in pain, he desired that all possi- 
ble means may be used for his recovery. Nor did he seem 
altogether neglectful of his own safety; he endeavored to tam- 
per with the surgeon, and suggest what evidence ho should 
give, when called before a court of justice. He continued to 
drink himself into a state of intoxication, and all the cruelty 
of his hate seemed to return. He would not allow the wounded 
man to he removed to hisown house ; saving, he would keep him 
under his own roof, that he might plague the villain. He re- 
turned to the chamber where Johnson lay, insulted him with 
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the most opprobrious language, threatened to shoot him 
through the head, and could hardly be restrained from com- 
mitting farther acts of violence on the poor man, who was al- 
ready in extremity. After lie retired to bed, the surgeon pro- 
cured a sufficient number of assistants, who conveyed Mr. 
Johnson in an easy chair to his own house, where he expired 
that same morning in great agonies. The same surgeon assem- 
bled a number of armed men to seize the murderer, who at 
first threatened resistance, but was soon apprehended, endea- 
voring to make his escape, and committed to the county prison. 
From thence he was conveyed to London' by the gaoler of 
Leicester, and conducted by the usher of the black- rod and 
his deputy into the House of Lords, where the coroner's in- 
quest, and the affidavit touching the murder, being read, the 
goaler delivered op bis prisoner to the care of the black-rod, 
and he was immediately committed to the Tower. He ap- 
peared very calm, composed, and unconcerned, from the time 
of his being apprehended ; conversed coolly on the subject of 
his imprisonment ; made very pertinent remarks upon the na- 
ture of the habeas corpus act of parliament, of which ho hoped 
to' avail himself; and when they withdrew from the House 
of Peers, desired he might not he visited by any of his re- 
lations or acquaintances. His understanding, which was 
naturally good, had been well cultivated ; his arguments were 
rational, but his conduct was frantic. 

The lord-keeper Henley was appointed lord high- steward for 
the trial of Earl Ferrers, and sat in state with all the peer3 
and judges in Westminster Hall, which was for this purpose 
converted into a very august tribunal. On the 16th day of 
April, the delinquent was tried, in the midst of an infinite 
concourse of people, incluuing many foreigners, who seemed 
wonderfully struck with the magnificence and solemnity of the 
tribunal. The murder was fully proved; but the earl pleaded 
insanity of mind; and, in order to establish this plea, called 
many witnesses to attest hiB lunacy in a variety of instances, 
which seemed too plainly to indicate a disordered imagination ; 
unfounded jealousy of plots and conspiracies, unconnected 
ravings, fits of musing, incoherent ejaculations, sudden starts 
of fury, denunciations of unprovoked revenge, frantic gesticula- 
tions, and a strange caprice of temper, were proved to have 
distinguished his conduct and deportment. It appeared that 
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lunacy had been a family taint, and affected divers of his lord- 
ship's relations ; that a solicitor of reputation had renounced 
his business on the full persuasion of Ms being disordered in his 
brain; that, long before' this unhappy event, his nearest rela- 
tions had deliberated upon the expediency of taking out a com- 
mission of lunacy against him, and were prevented by no other 
reason than the apprehension of being convicted of scandal>'.m, 
magnafatm, should the jury find his lordship compos mentis; a 
circumstance, which, in all probability, would have happened, 
inasmuch as the earl's madness did not appear in his conversa- 
tion, but in his conduct. A physician of eminence, whose 
practice was confined to persons laboring under this infirmity, 
declared, that the particulars of the earl's deportment and per- 
sonal behavior seemed to indicate lunacy. Indeed, all his 
neighbors and acquaintances had long considered him as a 
madman ; and a certain noble lord declared in the House of 
Peers, when the bill of separation was on the carpet, that he 
looked upon him in the light of a maniac ; and that, if some 
effectual step was not taken to divest him of the power of doing 
mischief, ho did not doubt that one day they should have 
occasion to try him for murder. The lawyers who managed 
the prosecution in behalf of the crown, endeavored to in- 
validate the proofs of his lunacy, by observing, that his lord- 
ship was never so much deprived of his reason hut that he 
could distinguish between good and evil : that the murder he 
had committed was the effect of revenge for a conceived injury 
of some standing; that the malice was deliberate, and the plan 
artfully conducted ; that, immediately after the deed was per- 
petrated, the earl's conversation and reasoning were cool and 
consistent, until he drank himself into a state of intoxication ; 
that, in the opinion of the greatest lawyers, no criminal can 
avail himself of the plea of lunacy, provided the crime be com- 
mitted during a lucid interval ; but his lordship, far from ex- 
hibiting any marks of insanity, had, in the course of his trial, 
displayed uncommon understanding and sagacity in examining 
the witnesses, and making many shrewd and pertinent ob- 
servations on the evidence which was given. These senti- 
ments were conformable to the opinion of the Peers, who 
unanimously declared him guilty. 

The trial lasted for two days; and on the third the .lord 
steward, after having made a short speech touching the heinous 
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nature of the offence, pronounced the same sentence of death 
upon the earl wliich the malefactors of the lowest class undergo : 
that from the Tower, in which he was imprisoned, he should' 
on the Monday following, be led to the common place of execu- 
tion, there to be Ininged by the neck, and his body to be after- 
ward dissected and anatomized. This last part of the sentence 
seemed to shock the criminal extremely ; he changed color, his 
jaw quivered, and he appeared to be in great agitation ; but 
during the remaining part of his life he behaved with sur- 
prising composure, and even unconcern. After he had re- 
ceived sentence, the lords, his judges, by virtue of a power 
vested in them, respited his execution for one month, that he 
might have time to settle his temporal and spiritual concerns. 
Before sentence was passed, the earl read a paper, in which he 
begged pardon of their lordships for the trouble he had given, 
as well as for having, against his own inclination, pleaded 
lunacy at the request of his friends. He thar.ked them for the 
candid trial with which he had been indulged, and in treated 
their lordships to recommend him to the king for mercy. He 
afterwards sent a letter to his majesty, remonstrating tiiat he 
was the representative of a very ancient and honorabie fam- 
ily, which had been allied to the crown ; and requesting that, 
if he could not be favored with the species of death which in 
cases of treason distingush.es the nobleman from the plebeian, 
he might at least, out of consideration for his family, be allowed 
to suffer in the Tower, rather than at the common place of ex- 
ecution; but this indulgence was refused. From his return to 
the Tower to the day of his execution, he betrayed no mark 
of apprehension or impatience; but regulated his affairs with 
precision, and conversed without concern or restraint. 

On the 5th day of May, his body being demanded by the 
sheriffs at the Tower-gate, in consequence of a writ under the 
great seal of England, directed to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
his lordship desired permission to go in his own landau ; and 
appeared gayly dressed in a light- colored suit of clothes, em- 
broidered with silver. He was attended in the landau by one 
of the sheriffs and the chaplain of the Tower, followed by the 
chariots of the sheriffs, a mourning coach and six filled with 
his friends, and" a hearse for the conveyance of his body. He 
was guarded by a posse of constables, a party of horse-grena- 
diers, and a detachment of infantry ; and in this manner the 
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procession moved from the Tower, through an infinite con- 
course of people, to Tyburn, where the gallows, and the scaffold 
erected under it, appeared covered with black baize. The earl 
behaved with great composure to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant, who at- 
tended him in the landau : he observed, that the gayety of his 
apparel might seem odd on such an occasion, but that he had 
particular reasons for wearing that suit of clothes; he took 
notice of the vast multitude which crowded around him, 
brought thither, he supposed, by curiosity, to see a nobleman 
banged ; he told the sheriff lie had applied to the king by 
letter, that be might be permitted to die in the Tower, where 
the Earl of Essex, one of his. ancestors, had been beheaded in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; an application which, be said, 
he had made with the more confidence, aa he had the honor to 
quarter part of his majesty's arms. He expressed some dis- 
pleasure at being executed as a common felon, exposed to the 
eyes of such a multitude. The chaplain, who had never been 
admitted to him before, hinting that some account of bis lord- 
ship's sentiments on religion would be expected by the public, 
made answer that he did not think himself accountable to the 
public for his private sentiments : that he had always adored 
one God, the creator of the universe; and with respect to any 
particular opinion of his own, he had never propagated them, 
or endeavored to make proselytes, because he thought it was 
criminal to disturb the established religion of his country, as - 
Lord Bolingbroke bad done by the publication of his writings. 
When he approached the place of execution, he expressed an 
earnest desire to see and take leave of a oertain person who 
waited in a coach, a person for whom he entertained the most 
dncere regard and aifeetiou ; but the sheriff prudently observ- 
ing that such an interview might shock him, at a time when he 
had occasion lor all his fortitude and recollection, he acquiesced 
in the justness of the remark, and delivered to him a pocket- 
book, a ring, and a purse, desiring (hey might be given to that 
person, whom iie now declined seeing. On his arrival at Ty- 
burn, he came out of tho landau, and ascended the scaffold 
with a firm step and undaunted countenance. He refused to 
join the chaplain" in his devotions ; but kneeling with him on 
black cash tons, he repeated the Lord's prayer, which he said 
he bad always admired; and added with great energy, "O 
Lord, forgive me all my errors, pardon all my sins." After 
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this exercise, he presented hia watch to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant ; 
thanked him and the other gentlemen for all their civilities ; 
and signified his desire of being buried at Breden, or Stanton, 
in Leicestershire. Finally, he gratified the executioner with, a 
purse of money ; then, the halter being adjusted to his neck, 
he stepped upon a little stage, erected upon springs, on the 
middle scaffold ; and the cap being pulled over hia eyes, the 
sheriff made a signal, at which the stage fell from under his 
seet, and he was left suspended. His body, having hung an 
hour and five minutes, was cat down, placed in the hearse, and 
conveyed to the public theatre for" dissection ; where, being 
opened, and lying for some days as the subject of a public lec- 
ture, at length it, w-dn carried off and privately interred. 



THE RED BARN TRAGEDY. 



MUEDiat OF MAKIA MAETRN. TEIAL, CONVICTION AND EXECUTION 

OF THE ASSASSIN, WILLIAM COHDER. 

The murder for which this criminal underwent condign pun- 
ishment equalled in cold-blooded atrocity any of the murders 
that are recorded In this work. 

Maria Marten, the victim, was born in July, 1801, and was 
the daughter of a mole catcher, at Folstead, in Suffolk, England, 
through whom she received an education far superior, to her 
situation in life. Possessed of more than ordinary personal advan- 
tages she was beset by admirers, and the result was that she 
lost her character as a virtuous young woman ; a second act of 
imprudence with a gentleman of fortune, residing at no great 
distance from her father's cottage, resulted in the birth of a 
child ; and about the year 1826 she formed an improper con- 
nexion with Oorder, the sou of a respectable farmer at Folstead, 
who afterwards became her murderer. 
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The consequence of this intercourse between Maria Marten 
and him was that she again became pregnant, and from that 
time lie professed to have become much attached to her, and 
was a frequent -visitor at her father's house. The child which 
she bore died within a short period of its birth, and, from the 
fact of its having died without any known previous illness, 
and of Gorder having disposed of the body in a manner which 
he never would explain, a suspicion was current that it had 
come unfairly by its death. However much this notion may 
have prevailed after the subsequent apprehension of Order, 
it does not appear that any evidence was ever produced to sup- 
port it ; but it transpired that the unhappy girl made nse of 
the circumstance as a means of endeavoring to coerce Corder 
to fuliil a promise which ho had made, that he would marry 
her. 

On the 18th of May, 1827, Corder called at the house of old 
Marten, expressed his willingness that the ceremony should 
be performed, and added that, to save time, and to keep the 
marriage ;;s private as possible, he had made up his mind to 
have it celebrated by license. The next day was appointed 
for the wedding, and he persuaded the young woman to attire 
herself in a suit of his clothes, so as to secure the greatest 
seeresy, and to accompany him to a part of his premises called 
the Red Barn, where she could exchange them for her own, 
and from whence he would convey her in a gig, which he had 
in readiness, to a church at Ipswich. She having consented 
to this singular proposition, Corder quitted the house, and was 
soon after followed by his intended victim, who carried with 
her the clothes in which she expected to appear at church. 
In the course of a conversation between Corder and the mother, 
before going away, he repeatedly declared his intention to 
make the g : rlhis wife, and ho urged as a reason why the wed- 
ding should take place at once, that he knew a warrant had 
been issued against her for her illegitimate children. "Within 
a few minutes after Corder had quitted the house, he was seen 
by Maria's brother walking in the direction of the Red Barn 
with, a pickaxe over his shoulder; but from this time nothing 
was heard of the young woman, execpt through Corder himself, 
who remained for some time at his mother's house at Polstead. 
The return of Maria Marten had been expected by her parents 
in a day or two, but as she had, on former visits to Corder, 
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been absent for uncertain periods, little anxiety was felt at 
her non-appearance, more especially as lie had stated that he 
should procure a temporary lodging for her. A fortnight, 
however, having elapsed, her mother began to question Cor- 
der, who assured her that her daughter was quite safe and 
well, but that he had placed her at some distance, lest his friends 
should discover the fact of his marriage, of which .all parties 
knew they would not approve. Having thus from time to time 
evaded the inquiries made of him, he, avowing himself to be 
hi ill health, in September departed from Suffolk, with the 
professed object of visiting the continent ; but, before quitting 
PoUtead be had taken good care that the Red Barn should be 
amply stored. lie took with him about £400 in money ; and 
the several letters which were transmitted by him to his 
widowed mother, as well as those which he sent to the Martens, 
were dated from the Isle of Wight, in which place he informed 
the latter their daughter was living with him. It was noticed, 
however, that these letters, though so dated, always bore the 
London postmark ; and as no communication was received 
from the daughter herself, the Martens, who had already had 
strong suspicions regarding their daughter's safety, became ex- 
ceedingly uneasy and dissatisfied. The circumstances which 
eventually led to the discovery of Corder's atrocity are of so 
extraordinary and marvellous a character, as almost to mani- 
fest an especial interposition of Providence in bringing to light 
the offence and the offender. In the month of March of the 
following year (1828), Mrs. Marten dreamed, on three succes- 
sive nights, that her daughter had been murdered and buried 
iu the Red Barn ! ! Terrified at the three-fold repetition of 
the vision, an undefined suspicion took full possession of her 
mind ; and so convinced did she become of the truth of the 
augury, that on Saturday, the 19th of April, she persuaded her 
husband to apply for permission to examine the lied Barn. 

The grain which had been there deposited bad by this time 
been removed, and old Marten, permission being given, pro- 
ceeded in his search. He applied himself to the spot pointed 
out to his wife in her dream, and there he Bpeedily turned up 
a piece of the shawl which he knew his daughter had with her 
when she quitted home. Prosecuting his search, he found at 
the depth of eighteen inches part of a human body. Horror- 
stricken, he staggered from the spot ; but, on subsequently re- 
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ne wing Ins painful labor, lie felt convinced that his wife's sur- 
mises wero wet] founded, and that the remains which he had 
thus discovered wore indeed those of his long-lost child. The 
body was in an advanced state of decomposition, but the dress 
and some peculiarities in the teeth afforded sufficient proofs of 
its identity. 

The whole neighborhood was, of course, thrown into dismay 
at this most extraordinary discovery, and information of the 
fact was forwarded to the coroner. The body underwent a 
s'irgical examination by Mr. John Lawden, who proved to the 
jury assembled to investigate the circumstances, that there 
were sufficient appearances yet, remaining to indicate that the 
deceased had met with a violent death. He said that there 
were visible signs of blood on the face and clothes, and also on 
a handkerchief round the neck of the deceased — that the 
handkerchief appeared to have been tied extremely tight, and 
beneath the folds a wound wa* visible in her throat, evidently 
inflicted by some sharp instrument. There was also a wound 
in the orbit of the right eye, and it seemed as if something 
had been thrust in which had fractured the small bones, and 
penetrated the brain. The body, when found, was partly en- 
veloped in a sack, and had on a shift, flannel petticoat, stays, 
stockings, and shoes. 

As may be supposed, all eyes were at once directed to Cor- 
der as the murderer, and information having been dispatched 
to London, Lea, a police officer, commenced an active pursuit 
of him. In the meanwhile, as it afterwards transpired, Corder 
had married a most respectable female, with whom he had 
become acquainted by means of advertising in the newspapers. 
Revolting as this mode of procuring a matrimonial alliance 
may appear to the delicate-minded, it is nevertheless a fact 
that his advertisement procured hundreds of answers, a vast 
propnriion of which remained unopened in the hands of the 
respectable stationer in the city of London, who bad been in- 
duced to receive them, long after Corder had made his elec- 
tion in favor of the lady who, so unhappily for herself, had 
blended her fortunes with bis. Lea, the officer, traced Corder 
from. place to place, and at length learned that he resided at 
Grove House, Ealing Lane, near Brentford, where, in conjunc- 
tion with bis wife, he was carrying on a school for young 
ladies. It was necessary to employ some decree of stratagem 
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to obtain admission to the house — and Lea, on presenting him- 
self, stated that he had a daughter whom. he wished to place in 
the school. 'He was invited into the parlor, and there found 
the object of his search at breakfast with four ladies. He was 
in his dressing-gown, and had his watch before him, as he was 
boiling some eggs. Lea called him aside, and, after telling 
him that he had, a serious charge against him, asked if he was 
not acquainted with Maria Marten, of Polstead? Oorder re- 
plied in the negative, saying also that he never heard of such 
a person, even by name. He was then secured, and the house 
searched, when a brace of pistols, a powder-flask, and some 
balls were found in a velvet bag, which, on being shown to 
Mrs. Marten, was identified as having been in the possession 
of her daughter when she last quitted home. A sharp-pointed 
dagger was also found, and this was identified by a person 
named Offord, a cutler, as one which lie had ground for the 
prisoner a few days before the murder. Order was conducted 
to Polstead to undergo an examination before the coroner, and 
the greatest anxiety was evinced by the vast crowds assembled 
to catch a glimpse of him. He was dreadfully agitated, and 
the circumstances which we have described having been de- 
posed to by various witnesses, a verdict of "Wilful murder" 
was the result. 

The prisoner was thereupon committed to the county gaol to 
await iiis trial ; bnt he had hardly been lodged within its walls 
before a new charge, namely, that of forgery upon the Man- 
ningtree Bank, was laid ngainst him. It appears, however, 
that through the intervention of his friends this was eventually 
compromised. His wife, upon bis first apprehension, was un- 
der an impression that the offence imputed to him was that of 
bigamy, but she was soon informed of the real nature of the 
allegations. Previous h> his trial, she visited him nearly every 
day, and she continued to declare her belief that the state- 
ments in the papers were untrue, and that he would eventually 
be relieved by a jury of his countrymen from the foul calum- 
nies which were published against him. 

Thursday, the 7th of August following, was appointed for 
the trial, and the desire to witness the proceedings, or to ob- 
tain early information relating thereto, was manifested by the 
hundreds of well-dressed persons of both sexes assembled about 
the court-house. 
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Nor was public curiosity confined to the court-lionse. A 
multitude had early gathered round the door of the gaol, and 
along the road leading thence to the Shire Hall, to get a view 
of the accused. He was conducted from the gaol at a quarter 
before nine o'clock, being attired in a new suit of black, which 
he had put on with much care, and having his hair combed 
over his forehead, which he had previously worn brushed up in 
front. Upon being called from his cell, he made some inquir- 
ies as to the number of witnesses to he called against him, and 
also as to the judges by whom he was to be tried ; and his que 
ries having been answered, he exclaimed, " Well, whatever may 
be my fate, I shall meet it with fortitude." He was removed 
in a chaise-cart from the gaol to the place of trial, and, although 
he hung down his head all the way, he seemed little affected 
by the shouting and groaning witli which he was assailed on all 
sides. On being taken to the felon's room, beneath the build- 
ing, he remarked to Mr. Orridge, the governor of the prison, 
" What a great number of persons! I scarcely ever saw such a 
crowd." At. a quarter past ten o'clock, the prisoner was placed 
at, the bar. For a few moments he conversed with his solicitor, 
but then he looked up to the bench, and bowed respectfully. 
On account of the number of challenges made by the prisoner, 
it was some time before a jury was empaunelled. At length, 
however, the prisoner was arraigned. Tue indictment con- 
tained ten counts. In the first the murder was alleged to have 
been committed by the prisoner on the 18th of May, 1827, by 
discharging a pistol, loaded with powder and shot, upon Maria 
Marten, and thereby giving her a mortal wound on the left 
side of the face ; and that by those means, wilfully, felonious- 
ly, and of his malice aforethought, he caused the death of the 
said Maria Marten. The second count laid the offence as hav- 
ing been committed by striking the deceased with a sword up- 
on the left side of the body, between the fifth and sixth ribs, 
and thereby giving her a mortal wound, of which she instantly 
died ; the third count stated that the murder was committed 
by striking the deceased with a sword on the leftside of Che face; 
the fourth, that it was done by sticking and stabbing her with a 
tword on the right side of the neck ; the fifth, that the prison- 
er fastened a handkerchief around her neck, and thereby choked 
her; the sixth, that he killed her by discharging a gun, leaded 
with powder and shot, on the left side of her face; the 
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seventh, that he pushed and thrust her into a hole made in the 
floor of a burn, and, by covering her with large quantities 01 
earth and gravel, suffocated and choked her ; the eighth was 
only technically different from the preceding one ; the ninth 
laid the offence to have been committed by the joint means oi 
sticking the deceased with a sword 011 the left side, and fasten- 
ing a handkerchief round her neck; the tenth described it as 
being done by the joint force of all the felonious acts laid in 
the whole of the preceding counts — recapitulating the wounds, 
stabbing, shooting, strangulation, and smothering, as the cause 
of the death of the deceased. 

The prisoner having pleaded "Not Guilty," in a firm and 
distinct voice, the trial commenced. The evidence developed 
the circumstances as we have detailed them. The first and 
sixth counts of the indictment were sustained by proving that 
at the time of the discovery of Hie body marks were distinctly 
visible, which showed that she had jeceived a wound from a 
pistol or a gun-shot, and it was also proved by the brother of 
the deceased, that the prisoner, at the time of quitting the 
house of old Marten, on the day of the murder, carried a gun. 
A number of letters, written to the deceased's father by the 
prisoner, in reference to iiis intended marriage with his 
daughter, were also put in. 

On being called upon for his defence, Corder read a manu- 
script paper in a low and tremulous tone. He declared that 
he deeply deplored the death of the unfortunate deceased; 
and he urged the jury to dismiss from their minds all that 
prejudice which must necessarily have been excited against 
him, by the foul imputations of the public press. lie admitted 
that the evidence was fraught with suspicion against him ; but 
be trusted id being able to give such an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances as would develop, to their satisfaction, the real facta 
of the case. He then proceeded to say " No man regrets more 
sincerely than I do the death of the unfortunate Maria, the cir- 
cumstances attending which I am now about to state ; and 
much have I to regret that I for a moment concealed them, 
but I did so because I waB stupefied and horror-struck at the 
time, and knew not how to act. You have heard of the nature 
of my connection with the unfortunate Maria; that connectiou 
was contrary to the will of my mother, and to conceal her situa- 
tion, I took lodgings for her at Sadbury, where she was con- 
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fined. In the usual time she returned to her father's house; 
in a fortnight after which the infant died ; not, as has been in- 
timated, by violence, but a natural death. Being anxious to 
conceal the cir cum stances from my friends and neighbors, it 
was agreed between her father, and mother, and myself, that 
Maria and I Bhould bury the child in the fields, and we took it 
away for that purpose. After this Maria returned to my house 
at Polestead ; and by means of a pri vate staircase I took her to 
my own room, where she remained concealed for two days. 
The pistols which have been spoken of were hanging up in the 
room, loaded. I h;id before that shown her the use of them, 
and on returning to her father's, she, by some means unknown 
to me, contrived to get the pistols into her possession. It is 
well known that at that period Maria was much depressed in 
spirits, and was anxious that I should marry her, although I 
had reason to suspect that she was at the time in correspond- 
ence with a gentleman in London by whom she had had a child. 
My friends objected to the match, and I declined it at that 
time. But although poor Maria's conduct was not altogether 
free from blame, I was much attached to her, and at length 
agreed to her wishes ; and it was arranged that we should go 
to Ipswich and obtain a license for that purpose "Whether I 
did or did not say anything about a warrant having been issued 
by the parish officers fur her apprehension, I cannot now pre- 
tend to say ; but if I did, it must have been because such a 
report was abroad at the time. It was agreed that Maria should 
go iu male attire to the Red Barn so often mentioned in the 
course of the trial. You have heard from the mother of The 
unfortunate Maria, that she and I had had words. As we 
proceeded to the barn she was in tears. To that barn we 
had often repaired before, and frequently passed the night 
there. When we reached the barn, words arose, and Maria 
Hew into a passion. I told her that, if we were to be married, 
and to live together, she must not go on so. Much conversa- 
tion ensued, and on changing her dress, she at length told me, 
that if we were married we shonld never be happy together — 
that I was too proud to marry her and take her to my mother's, 
and that she did not regard me. I was highly irritated, and 
asked her, if she was to go on this way before marriage, what 
was I to expect after ? She again upbraided me, and being in 
a passion, I told her that I would not marry her, and turned 
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from the barn, but I had scarcely reached the gate when a re- 
pout of a pistol reached my ears. I returned to the barn, and 
with honor beheld the unfortunate girt extended on the floor, 
apparently dead : I was for a short time stupefied with honor, 
and knew not what to do. It struck me to run for a surgeon ; 
and well would it have been for me had I done so. But 1 
raised the unfortunate girl, in order, if possible, to afford her 
some assistance; but I found her altogether lifeless; and, to 
my horror, I discovered that the dreadful act had been com 
mitted by one of my own pistols, and that I was the only 
person in existence who could tell how the fata! act took place. 
The sudden alarm which seized me suspended my faculties, 
and it was some time before I could perceive the awful situa- 
tion in which I was placed, and the suspicions which must nat- 
urally arise from my having delayed to make the circum- 
stances instantly known. I, at length, thought that conoe&lment 
was the only means by which I could rescue myself from the 
horrid imputation: and I resolved to bury the body as well as 
I was able. Having done so, I subsequently accounted for her 
absence in the manner described by the witnesses, saying some- 
times one thing to one person, and at other times other things 
to another. I may be asked why, if innocent of the crime im- 
puted to me, I felt it necessary to give those answers! To 
which I answer, that some persons are driven to do acts from 
fear which others do from guilt, which is precisely the case 
with me in this instance. It may be asked, too, why I have 
not called evidence to prove the facts [ have stated ; bat, gen- 
tlemen, I put it to you whether things do not sometimes take 
place which are only known to the parties between whom they 
happen ; and what direct proof can I give when the only 
person who knew of these facts is no more ? I can for the 
same reason give no direct proof of the unhappy woman's having 
got possession of my pistols. I Bay pistols, because I found 
the other loaded pistol in the unfortunate Maria's reticule. 
As to the stabs and other wounds described by the witnesses, 
I can only say that no stab or cut waB given by Maria or 
myself; and I firmly believe that the surgeon would never 
have sworn to them, were it not for the circumstances of a 
sword having been found in the room in which I was arrested. 
If any stab did appear upon the body, it mnst have been done 
with the instruments used in disinterring it." 
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Numerous witnesses were then called, who spoke to the pris- 
oner's general good diameter. The judge summed up, and a 
verdict of Guilty was returned. At tliis awful crisis the pris- 
oner was first observed to raise his handkerchief to his eyes ; 
and during the subsequent pnssing of the sentence ot death ho 
was dreadfully affected. On his return to the gaol he appa- 
rently recovered hie spirits, but his only desire which lie ex- 
pressed was, that lie should be permitted to see his wife. To 
this request an immediate assent was given, and at two o'clock 
on the next day she was admitted. The meeting was of a 
most distressing character, and it lasted nearly an hour. Dur- 
ing that evening Corder was constantly attended by the rev- 
erend chaplain, but he showed no inclination to confess. 0:i 
the following day, [Sunday] he attended the chapel in the 
customary manner, and during the performance of the service 
appeared deeply affected. On his return to his cell, he threw 
himself upon his bed and wept bitterly for a considerable time. 
In the course of the afternoon, it was hinted to him that his de- 
fence could never be credited ; but he replied to the effect that 
" Confession to God was all that was necessary, and that con- 
fession to man was what he called popedom or pop re j', and he 
never would do it.' It was subsequently suggested to him 
that he must have had great nerve to dig the grave while the 
body lay in his eight, when his reply was, "Nobody knows 
that the body lay in the barn and in sight, whilst I dug the 
hole ;" but then, suddenly checking himself, he exclaimed, " O 
God ! nobody will dig my grave.' In the course of the after- 
noon, he had a second and List interview with his wife, and 
the scene was truly heartrending. He expressed the most 
anxious fears with regard to the manner in which she would 
in future be looked upon by the wo.ld; and implored her, 
should she ever marry again, to be cautious how she accepted 
a proposition reaching her through a public advertisement. 
The parting scene was most dreadful, and the wretched woman 
was carried away from the cell in a state of stupor. After 
Mrs. Corder had finally departed, the governor made the 
strongest efforts to induce Corder to confess, pointing out to 
him tiie givat iiggrav^tion of his crime, should he quit the 
world still denying his guilt. Corder at length exclaimed, 
" O, sir, I wish 1 had made a confidant of you betore ; I often 
wished to have done it, but you know, sir, it was of no use to 
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employ a legal adviser and then not follow his advice." The 
governor assented to the propriety of his advice, and his acting 
on it np to the time of conviction, but that now all earthly con- 
sideration should cease. The wretched prisoner then ex- 
claimed, "lam a guilty man," and immediately afterwards 
made the following confession: — 

"Bury Gaol, August 10, 1828, in Condemned Cell, 
Sunday Evening, half-past 11. 
" I acknowledge being guilty uf the death of poor Maria, by 
shooting her with a pistol, The particulars are as follows: — 
When we left her father's house, we began quarrelling about 
the burial of the child, she apprehending that the place 
wherein it was deposited would he found out. The quarrel 
continued for about three quarters of an hour, upon this and 
about other subjects- A scuffle ensued, and during the scuffle, 
and at the time I think that she had hold of me, I took the 
pistol from the side-pocket of my velveteen jacket, and fired. 
She fell, and died in an instant. I never saw even a struggle. 
1 was overwhelmed with agitation and dismay— the body fell 
near the front doors on the floor of the barn. A vast quantity 
of blood issued from the wound, and ran on to the floor and 
through the crevices. Having determined to bury the body 
in the barn (about two hours after she was dead), I went and 
borrowed the spade of Mrs. Stowe; but before I went there, I 
dragged the body from the barn into the chaff-house, and 
locked up the barn. 1 returned again to fche barn, and began 
to dig the hole ; but the spade being a bad one, and the earth 
Arm and hard, I wa-i obliged to go home for a piek-axe and a 
better spade, with which I dug the hole, and then buried the 
body. I think I dragged the body by the handkerchief that 
was tied round fier neck It was dark when I finished uover- 
ing up the body. I went the next day and washed the blood 
from off the barn door. I declare to Almighty God 1 had no 
sharp instrument about me, and that no other wound but the 
one made by the pistol was inflicted by me. I have been 

ftiilty of great idleness, and at times led a dissolute life, but I 
ope through the mercy of God to be forgiven. 

" W. Coeder. 
"Witness to the signing by the said William Corder, 

" John Orkidoe." 

On the next morning the confession was read over to the 
prisoner, and he further said, in answer to a question put to 
him by the under-sheriflf, that he thought the ball entered the 
right eye. 
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He subsequently appeared much easier in his mind, and at- 
tended divine service in the chapel immediately before his 
being carried out for execution. As allusions were made in 
the prayers to his unhappy situation, he appeared convulsed 
with agony ; although he appeared calm, his limbs gave up 
their office, and he was obliged to be carried to his cell. 

At a few minutes before twelve o'clock he was removed 
from his dungeon, and conveyed to the press-room, where he 
was pinioned in the usual way. He was so weak aB to be un- 
able to stand without support. On his cravat being removed 
he groaned heavily, and appeared to be laboring under great 
mental agony. When his wrists and arms Were made fast, he 
was led round towards the scaffold ; and as he passed the dif- 
ferent yards in which the prisoners were confined, he shook 
hands with most, and speaking to two of them by name, he 
Baid, "Good bye, God bless you!" They were considerably 
affected at the wretched appearance which he made ; and 
" God bless you I" " May God receive your soul I" were 
frequently uttered. The prisoner was supported up the steps 
which led to the scaffold; he looked somewhat wildly around, 
and a constable was obliged to support him while the hangman 
was adjusting the fatal cord. A few seconds before the drop 
fell he groaned heavily, and would have fallen, had not a sec- 
ond coustable caught hold of him. After the drop had fallen 
he did not struggle ; but he raised his hands once or twice, as 
as if in prayer ; the hangman pulled his legs, and he was in a 
moment motionless. In about nine minutes, however, his 
shoulders appeared to raise in a convulsive movement; but 
life was said to have long left him. Just before he was turned 
off, he uttered, in a feeble tone, " I am justly sentenced, and 
may God forgive me." Mr. Orridge then informed the crowd 
that the prisoner 1 acknowledged the justice of his sentence, 
and died in peace with all men. 

The mob collected on this occasion amounted to many thou- 
sands, and occupied every spot of ground from which a 
glimpse could he obtained. A considerable portion consisted 
of w unen ; and as soon as the execution was over, vast num 
bers proceeded to the Shiro Hall, to obtain a view oi the body, 
which, it was understood, would be exhibited. 

Accordingly, at two o'clock, the body was exposed on a 
table in the centre of the hall ; it was naked from the navel 
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upwards. The crucial operation had been performed, and the 
ekin of the breast and stomach turned back on each side. Tlie 
body measured, as it lay, five feet five inches in length, and 
presented a very muscular appearance. The face and throat 
were somewhat swollen and discolored, the right eye was open, 
and the left partially so; the mouth was also open sufficiently 
to show the teeth. These are the ordinary appearances of 
those who have died by execution. On the next day the body 
was delivered to the hospital for dissection, in pursuance of 
the sentence. 

After the execution a spirited bidding took place for the 
rope, and as much as five dollars an inch was obtained for it ! 
Large sums were offered for the pistols and dagger used in the 
murder ; hut the sheriff, they being his perquisites, very pro- 
perly refused to part with them in such a way. A piece of the 
skin of the wretched malefactor, which had been tanned, was 
exhibited for a .long time afterwards at the shop of a leather- 
seller in Oxford street ! 

In conclusion, we are bound to say that little credit was at- 
tached to the confession made on the night before the execu- 
tion ; for, looking at all the facts, there can belittle doubt that 
the murder was the result of premeditation. No one can doubt 
the purpose of his carrying pistols on the supposed day of his 
nuptials, loaded as they were. That Maria Marten was enticed 
to the Red Barn for the sole purpose of being there murdered, 
is too clearly evidenced by this one fact. Frightful, however, 
as was his crime, and awful the treachery by which he accom- 
plished it, it w-s hardly less premeditated and wicked than 
the proceeding by which he succeeded in inducing a virtuous 
Woman to ally her destinies to a man known, at all events, to 
his own conscience, as a murderer. 

The following is a copy of the advertisement through which 
Colder obtained Ids wife — 

''A private gentleman, aged twenty-four, entirely indepen- 
dent, whose disposition is not to be exceeded, has lately lost 
the chief of his family by tiie hand of Providence, which has 
occasioned amongst the remainder circumstances the most dis- 
agreeable to relate. To any female of respectability, who 
would study for domestic comfort, and who is willing to con- 
fide her future happiness to one in every way qualified to ren- 
der the marriage state desirable, as the advertiser is in afflu- 
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ence. Many happy marriages have taken place through means 
similar tu this nnw resorted to. It is hoped none wii! answer 
th'-ongh impertinent curiosity; but should this ineet the eye 
of any agreeable lady who feels desirous of tneetiug with a so- 
ciable, tender, kind and sympathising companion, she will iind 
tli is advertisement worthy of notice. Honor and secrecy may 
be depended on. As some little security against idle applica- 
tion, it is requested that letters may be addressed [post paid,] 
A. Z., care of Mr. Foster, stationer, 68 Leadenhall street, with 
real name and address, which will meet with most respectful 
attention." 

The following conversation in reference to this marriage is 
said to have taken place after the conviction — 

" Attendant — Pray, Mr. Corder, may I ask whether it is true 
that it was by advertisement that you were first introduced to 
Mrs. Corder? Corder — It is perfectly true, 

'" Did you receive any answers to it ?— I received no less 
than forty-n/e answers, and some of them from ladies in their 
carriages. 

'' 'RealLy ! Well, that surprises me, — It may well surprise 
you, as it did myself, but I missed of a good chance. 

" Pray bow was that ? — I will tell you. In one of the an- 
swers which I received it was requested that I should attend a 
particular church on an appointed day, dressed in a particular 
way, and I should there meet a lady wearing a certain dress, 
and both understand i Jig what we came about, no further intro- 
duction would be necessary. 

" But bow could you know the particular lady, as there 
might be another dressed in the same way? — Oh, to guard 
against any mistake, the lady desired that I should wear 
a black handkerchief, and have my left arm in a sling ; and in 
case I should not observe her, she should discover me, and in- 
troduce herself 

" And did you meet her \ — I did not. I went to the church, 
but not in time, as the service was over when I got there. 

"Then, as you did not meet her, how could you tell that she 
was a respectable woman ? — Because the pew-opener told me 
that such a lady was inquiring for a gentleman of my descrip- 
tion, and that she had come iu an elegant carriage, and was a 
young woman of fortune. 

" Then you never saw her afterwards ? No, never; but I 
found out where she lived, and who she was, and would have 
had an interview with her were it not that I was introduced 
to Mr*. Corder, and we never parted until we were married. 

" Pray, sir, was that long %— About a week. 
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. MILLER BY HIS WIFE AND CHIL- 
DREN. 



In a narrow valley between the mountains in a region of 
Germany (M. Fenerback, from whom are derived the materials 
for this account, says, that important reasons compel him to 
conceal the locality and the real names of the parties), about 
340 paces from the last house of the neighboring village, lies 
the Black Mill. In this lived, until the ninth of August, 1817, 
the master miller, Frederick Klein sell rot, a hale hearty man of 
sixty years of age. His business was proiitable ; his capital, in 
money, amounted to between thirteen and fourteen thousand 
florins. He had lived in wedlock with his wife, Barbara, thirty 
years, and had had twelve children with her, five of whom, at 
the lime above-mentioned, were still living. His eldest son was 
settled in another place ; under the paternal roof were still the 
second son, Conrad, then twenty-eight years of age, who had 
the care of the mill; and two daughters — Margaret, twenty- 
three years of age, and Kunigimda, approaching her eighth 
year, who discharged the duties of a maid servant in her father's 
house. Within the curtilage of the mill stood a separate .cot or 
building, tenanted hy a day laborer named Wagner, and his 
wife. A lad of thirteen, who slept in a stable, completed the 
establishment. On the nintli of August, 1817, the miller sud- 
denly disappeared, and had never been heard of since. On the 
eleventh of October, in the same year, his wife notified the fact 
of his disappearance to the magistrate of the district, by whose 
direction some inquiries were instituted, but in vain. About a 
year afterwards, a report was circulated that the miller had 
been murdered in his mill. This report was clearly traceable 
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to some words uttered by the day laborer Wagner, to one of bis 
fellow laborers, to the effect that the family at the mill was 
completely in his power, and that whenever he wanted money, 
they must give it him. This report derived strength from the 
bad terms on which the miller was known to have lived with 
his family. It of course reached the ears of the magistrate, but 
after a few examinations the inquiry was dropped, and a three 
years' silence on the subject took place. , At the end of that 
period, the' magistrate was dismissed for misconduct, and a 
functionary empowered, according to custom, to deliver over 
the office to the successor. Scarcely had this functionary 
entered upon the discharge of his duties, when a fire broke 
out in the judicial registry, by which many of the docu- 
ments there collected were destroyed. It was suspected 
that the late magistrate had some hand in bringing about 
this conflagration, with the view of rendering his own 
malversations more difficult of detection. Be this as it may, 
the tire led to an active search for documents to supply those 
that were missing <ir consumed, and amongst others a bundle 
of papers relating to the missing miller came to light, and the 
circumstances of suspicion detailed in these papers were such 
as to make it evident that the late magistrate must have been 
bribed to secresy. A fresh investigation was accordingly insti- 
tuted, and at the first examination Wagner and his wife con- 
fessed that the miller had been murdered by his sons, with 
his (Wagner's) assistance, the wife and daughters being privy 
to the crime. The body, they added, was buried iu a fissure 
of the rocks, near one of the fields of the deceased. The ty- 
janny of the deceased was stated as the only motive to the 
deed, so far as the family were concerned. A search imme- 
diately took place, and the remains of a man were found in 
the place indicated by Wagner. At such a distance of time 
the only mark by which they could be directly identified was 
the beauty of the teeth, for which the deceased had been re- 
markable. The family were taken one by one to the grave, 
and examined as to their knowledge of the remains. Conrad, 
the elder of the two sous, the moment he saw the bonus, 
exclaimed, without waiting to be questioned, " Aye, that is iny 
father !" and after a pause added, " but I am not the murderer." 
Frederick, the other son, looked at them without any symptom 
of confusion, and replied, " What is this? well, what may this 
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l)e ? they are bones, but whether they be the bones of a man 
or a beast, I know not; I know nothing of either." The 
youngest, daughter, when she was conducted to the spot, cried 
out: "I know nothing of it ; I know that of my father; but 
of this up here I know nothing; I am innocent, wholly inno- 
cent." When the eldest daughter's turn came, she also ex- 
claimed : " I am innocent of (he deed — I am innocent. I knew 
nothing of the matter till my father began to cry out fearfully ; 
hut it was then too late. I have not had a quiet hour since. 
Oh, God, what will become of us ?" 

This of course rendered all further concealment nugatory, 
and full confessions were soon after made by the criminals. 
The recitals are affecting in the extreme. The wife and chil- 
dren were described by all who knew them as kind, gentle 
and amiable ; whilst the father's character appears to have 
been that rather of a demon than of a man. Vicious in every 
relation of life, a bad son, a bad father, an unfaithful husband, 
and a tyrannical master — he was proved to have beaten and 
ill-treated his own father, when living, to such a degree as to 
make it necessary for the old man to guard himself by bolts 
and locks of more than ordinary strength: to have got his 
maid-servant {with whom his own children were permitted to 
see him in bed) with child, and then given her drugs to pro- 
cure ahordon; besides having several other bastard children, 
whom he supported, whilst his legitimate family were kept in 
the lowest state of want; and to have frequently beaten his 
wife and children in a manner that left them maimed and mu- 
tilated for weeks. Thus, one of the day-laborers states, that 
" the old miller suffered not a day to pass without falling either 
upon his wife or his sons, availing himself for that purpose of 
the first weapon that came to hand. He once struck his wife 
such a blow with a hatchet, that she was obliged to carry her 
arm in a sling for a fortnight." The daughter, Margaret, stated, 
that her mother was deprived of half her reason, in consequence 
of a blow on the head, received from her father fiiteen years 
before. As to servants, hardly any could be got to stay with 
him at all, and he was constantly changing them. " Such a 
monster (says the youngest son, Frederick) was our father. 
Alas 1 so long as we have beeu in this world, we have never 
known either peace or joy. Before onr father's death we were 
tormented by him, and since his death, tormented by our own 
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consciences." They applied to the courts of law, but were told 
that there was neither help nor counsel for them there. At 
length the idea of being their own deliverers stole upon them, 
and they endeavored to get rid of their own oppression by a 
charm. A pair of the miller's stockings were delivered to 
Wagner's wife, who was to hang them up in thesmoke, where- 
upon tlie miller was expected to pine away and die. After 
waiting for some weeks the result of this experiment, more de- 
cisive means were resolved upon, and Wagner, on being 
applied to, agreed to dispatch Ins master for 2. | florins. It 
appears to be doubtful who first suggested the plan ; Courad 
accused his mother, but the mother herself asserted that it was 
first suggested by the sons. It met at any rate with general 
assen: ; and Wagner undertook the commission with readiness. 
Arming himself with a hatchet, he one night took his post in 
the kitchen, through which the miller would be obliged to 
pass in leaving his bed-chamber, and the sons agreed to set the 
mill going, the noise of which would necessarily induce their 
father to come out. The result was exactly as they had anti- 
cipated, and Immediately on the miller's entering the kitchen, 
Wagner aimed a blow at his head with the hatchet, but missed 
his head, and struck him somewhere else. Upon tnis the mil- 
ler raised a horrible cry, and endeavored to fly back into his 
bed-chamber, when Wagner, throwing away the hatchet, 
grappled with him, and a violent and for some time doubtful 
struggle took place, until W<igner bethought him of his knife, 
which, without letiing go his hold, he managed to draw from 
his waistcoat pocket, opened it by pressing it against his side, 
and then thrust the blade into the miller's body. Conrad, the 
eldest son, upon hearing the cry, ran into the kitchen. Ilia 
father h ,d already received the stab, but still kept bis feet and 
groaned. Seeing this, Conrad took a billet of wood from a 
heap lying in the kitchen, reached it from behind Wagner, and 
then ran out again into the street to see if ail was safe. Wag- 
ner, who had let fall his knife, then struck the miller a blow 
upon the head with the billet of wood, and knocked him down ; 
but as the groans still continued, he caught up a stone that 
was lying upon the hearth, and dashed it against the miller's 
head with all his might, until the stone broke to pieces. And 
now, for the first time, the groaning and moaning of the millet 
was hushed. The sons came into the kitchen immediately 
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afterwards, and assisted Wagner to cany the body into tlie 
bed-room. This being dune, Wagner retired, it is said, to rest 
himself after his job: whilst Conrad went tip to liis mother, 
wailing and exclaiming: " Oli, mother, if it were but undone, 
it should never be done at all." She, herself, according to her 
own confession, shed no tears for her husband, and entertained 
a thorough conviction that God hi.nself must have inspired 
herself and children with the design of murdering her husband. 
We almost fancy we hear her saying, like Beatrice, to her 
judges:— 

" What ! will human laws — 
Rather will ye, who are their ministers — 
Bar all access to retributiun first, 
And then, whim Heaven doth interpose to do 
What ye neglect, tinning familiar things 
To the redress of an unwonted crime, 
Make ye the victims who demanded it. 
Culprits ? Tia ye are culprits ! That poor wretch, 
Who stands so pale and trembling and amazed, 
If it be true lie murdered t'enci, was 
A sword in the right hand of justest God." 

The sons had not attained to so comforting a conviction. 
They aided Wagner to bury their father's body; the younger 
even stamped the loose earth upon his grave ; but the day be- 
fore they had repaired together to a neighboring mountain, 
fallen upon their knees, bitterly repented them of the deed, 
and prayed God to have mercy on their sins. The sentences 
were as follows: — Wagner and Conrad to imprisonment in 
irons for life, with civil death ; Frederick to fifteen years' im- 
prisonment in a penitentiary; the mother to eight years' im- 
prisonment in a penitentiary. The daughters were acquitted. 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS, THE 
POISONER. 



There are few persona who have walked the thoroughfares 
of London, who have not had their attention called to a small, 
delicate, plump, little hand, dimpled and beautiful, exhibited 
in the plaster-cast shops, for sale to artists as a model. Any 
one taking it in his hand would be almost charmed into a be- 
lief that he was pressing that of a beautiful and amiable wo- 
man. How would his feelings recoil, upon asking the question, 
to whom the original belonged, when told that it was Madame 
de Brinvilliers, the famous poisoner ! 

Tits fallowing account of this extraordinary and unfortunate 
woman— we may surely speak of her as unfortunate, since it 
is hardly possible to think of her asliavmgbeen moved by any- 
thing short of some inexplicable insanity to the commission of 
those enormities of which she was guilty! — is compiled from, 
the biographical dictionaries, w:'th the addition of Madame 
de Sevigne's lively notices of the affair, as it proceeded at 
Paris. These greatly add to the interest of the narrative. 

Marguerite d'Aubrai, Marchioness Brinvilliers, was born 
at Paris in 1651, being the daughter of d'Aubrai, lieute- 
nant civil of Paris, who married her to N. Gobelin, Marquis 
of Brinvilliers. Although possessed of attractions to capti- 
vate lovers, she was for some time much attached to her hus- 
band ; but at length became madly in love with a Gascon offi- 
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cer named Coder St. Croix, who had been introduced by the 
Marquis, then the adjutant of the regiment of Normandy. 

Her father being informed of this affair, imprisoned the offi- 
cer, who was altogether an adventurer, in the Bastile, where 
he was detained for a year — a circumstance which induced 
the Marchioness to be more outwardly circumspect, but at tlie 
same time to nourish the most implacable hatred to her father 
and her whole family. While in the Bastile, St. Croix learned 
from an Italian named Elixi, the art of composing the most 
subtle and mortal poisons, and the result, on his release, wae 
the destruction, by this means, in concurrence with his mis- 
tress, of her father, sister, two brothers, and one of her own 
children — all of whom were poisoued the same year, 1760. 
During all this time the Marchioness was visiting the hospital, 
outwardly as a devotee, but, as afterwards strongly suspected, 
really in order to try on the patients the effects of the poison 
produced by her paramour. 

The discovery of these monstrous criminals was made in a 
very extraordinary manner. While at work in distilling poi- 
son, St. Croix accidentally dropped the glass mask which he 
wore to prevent inhaling the noxious vapor, and the conse- 
quence was his instant death. Nobody claiming his effects, 
they fell into the hands of government ; and the Marchioness 
had the imprudence to lay claim to a casket, and appeared so 
anxious to obtain it, that the authorities ordered it to be 
opened; when it was found to be full of packets of poisons, 
with ticketed descriptions of the effects they would produce. 
Informed of the opening of the casket, the execrable woman 
escaped to England, whence she passed to Liege, where she 
was arrested and conducted to Paris. Being tried, she was 
convicted of the murder of her father, sister, and brothers, and 
condemned to be beheaded and burnt. In this dreadful situa- 
tion, she evinced extraordinary courage, amounting almost to 
nonchalance. On entering the chamber in which she was to 
be put to the question, by the torture of swallowing water, she 
observed three bueketsiull prepared, and exclaimed, "It is 
surely intended to drown me, for it is absurd to suppose that a 
person of my dimensions can swallow all that." She listened 
to her sentence without exhibiting eit&er weakness or alarm, 
and showed no other weakness on her way to execution than 
to request that she might be so placed as not to see the officer 
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who had apprehended her. She also ascended, unaided and 
barefoot, the ladder to the scaffold. Strange to say, she always 
possessed some sense of religion : she went regularly to confes- 
sion, and when arrested at Liege a sort of general form was 
found in her possession, which sufficiently alluded to her crim- 
inality, to form a strong presumption ;igainst her. What' adds 
to the atrocity of her character, she was proved to have had 
connections with many persons suspected of the same crimes, 
Sad to have provided poisons for the use of others. Many 
persons of rank lost their lives about the time she was pursuing 
her horrible career ; and the investigation seemed likely to 
lead to the discovery of so much guilt in this way, that it was, 
as a matter of pc-lieyy stopped. It was supposed that the indif- 
ference of the Marquis of Briiivilliers to his wife's cnduct 
induced her to spare one so much in her power. She suffered 
on the 17th of July, 1676. 

Miii::uric de Sevigne thus describes the state of mind which 
characterized this monster of a Woman while in prison, as well 
as the frightfully depraved state of feeling which she must 
have possessed from childhood :— 

" Paris, Wednesday, April 29th, 1676. 

"Madame de Brinvillicrs is not so much at her euse as I: 
she is in prison. She endeavors to pass her time there as 
pleasantly as she can, and desired yesterday to play at piquet, 
because she was v&ry dull. They have found her confes>ion ; 
Blie informs us that at the age of seven years she ceased to 
be a virgin, and that ;-he had ever since went on ut the same 
rate ; i hat she had poisoned her father, her brothers, one of her 
children and herseif ; hut the last was 07ily to make trial of an 
antidote. Medea has less of this guilty skill. She has owned 
this confession to be her own writing : it was an unaccountable 
folly ; hut she says she was in a high fever when she writ it ; 
thai it is a frenzy, an extravagance, which does not deserve to 
be read seriously." 

" Paris, Friday, May 1st, 1676. 
#♦*#### 
"Nothing is talked of here hut the transactions and behav- 
ior of Madame de Brinvilliera. Could one ever have thought 
of her forgetting the murder of her father at confession? And 
then the peccadilloes that she was afraid of forgetting were 
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admirable. She was in love, it seems, with this same Sainte 
Croix ; she wanted to marry him, and for that purpose gave 
her husband poison two or three different times. Sainte Croix, 
who did not care to have a wife as wicked as himself, gave the 

food man a d"se of counter- poison ; so that, after being ban- 
ied about between them, sometimes poisoned, sometimes un- 
poisoried again, he at last is actually making intercession for 
his dear. Oh, there is no end to some people's follies I" 

From the following, it seems that she was not satisfied with. 
the crimes she had already committed, but was resolved to 
involve innocent persons in her own just and well merited 



"Paeis, Friday, July 10, 1676. 
***** 

"Penautier has been confronted with La Brio v ill iers.. It 
was a very melancholy intorvl w ; they were wont to meet on 
more agreeable terms. She lias so repeatedly declared, that if 
she was to die she would make in;my others die with her, that 
it is hardly to be doubted that she will draw this poor wretch 
in to be a siiarer of her fate ; or, at least, to he put t'i the ques- 
tion, which is a dreadful thing. The man has a prodigious 
number of friends ; and those of great consequence, whom he 
has formcriy had opportunities of obliging, while he was in 
possession in his two places. They leave no stone unturned 
to serve him, and money flies about in quantities upon the oc- 
casion ; but if he should be cast, nothing can possibly save 



The following is the account of the closing scene of the 
tragedy : — 

" Paris, Friday, July 17, 1676 
" At length it is all over : La Brinviiliers is in the air ; after 
hor execution, her poor little body was thrown into a great lire, 
and her ashes dispersed by the wind, so that whenever we 
breathe, we shall draw in some particles of her, and by the 
coUjiiiiiiilctiti'Hi of the minute spirits, we may he all infected 
with an itcli for poisoning, to our no small surprise. K lie was 
e nt'Jo'iriLivd yes'erday ; and this morning her sentence was read 
to her, which was to perform the amende honorable in the 
chni'cil of Notre Dame ; and, sifter that, to have her head sev- 
ered from her body, lief body burnt, and her ashes thrown into 
the ah. They were for putting her to the torture ; but she told 
them there was no occasion for that, she would confess every- 
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thing. Acrordingly, she was till five o'clock in tiie evening re- 
lating the passages of her lite, which has been more shocking 
than was ever imagined, She has poisoned her father no less 
than ten times running, but without, being able to destroy him ; 
as likewise her brother, and several others ; and all was under 
the appearance of the greatest love and confidence. She has 
said nothing against Penautier. Notwithstanding this confes- 
sion, they gave her the question, ordinary and extraordinary, 
next morning ; but this extorted nothing more from her. She 
desired to speak with the procurator-general ; no one as yet 
knows the subject of this conversation. At six o'clock she was 
carried in a cart, stripped to her shift, with a cord about her 
neck, to the church of Notre Dame, to perform the amende 
honorable • after that was over, she was put again into the same 
cart, where I saw her lying at her length, on a truss of straw, 
only her shift and a suit ot plain bead clothes, with a confessor 
on one side and a hangman on the other ; indeed, my dear, the 
sight made me shudder. Those who saw the execution say 
that she mounted the scaffold with great courage. As for me, 
I was on the bridge of Notre Dame, with good d'Escars; never, 
sure, was there such a concourse of people seen, nor the atten- 
tion of the whole city so fixed upon any one event." 

In a subsequent letter Madame de Sevigne says : — 

" Let me entertain you with a little more of the history of 
La Brinvilliers. She died as she lived, that is to say, very re- 
solutely. She entered the place where she expected to be put 
to the torture; and on seeing the preparations, she said, ' they 
certainly intend to drown me ; for, considering the smallness 
of my size, they can never pretend to make me d: ink so much.' 
She heard her sentence read to her without the least token of 
fear or weakness; only towards the latter end of it, she desired 
them to begin it a^ain, telling them that the circumstance of 
the' cart had struck her, and made her lose her attention to the 
rest. 

" On the way to the execution, she desired her confessor to 

Elace the executioner before her, that she might not, as she said, 
ave the sight of that rascal Desgrais, who had taken her. He 
was before the cart on horseback ; her confessor reproved her 
for that sentiment, upon which she asked pardon, and submitted 
to endure that disagreeable sight. She mounted the ladder and 
the scaffold alone, and with her Jaked feet ; and the executioner 
was a quarter of an hour in dressing, shaving, and ordering her 
for the execution, in an abusive manner, wliich caused a great 
innrniur among the crowd, and was reckoned a great cruelty. 
The next day her bones were gathered up, as relics, by the peo- 
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pie, who said she was a saint. She had two confessors, one of 
which told her that she ought to reveal everything ; the other, 
that she ought not ; she laughed at this diversity of opinion be- 
tween the learned fathers, and said she believed she miglitvery 
cimsi'.ieiitHiii-iy :!<> which of the two she pleased, and it pleased 
her to reveal nothing. By this means Penautier is come off a 
little whiter than snow ; however, the public is not contented, 
and seems still to entertain some slight suspicion. But see the 
misfortune of it : this creature refused to reveal what they 
wanted to know, and told what nobody demanded of her. For 

example, she said that M. F had sent Giaser, the apothecary 

they employed in preparing their poisons, into Italy to procure 
an herb, which is, it seems, a choice ingredient in their myste- 
rious compositions, and that she had heard of this pious pilgrim- 
age of his from Sainte Croix. You see what pains is taken to 
load this miserable wretch with crimes, and to finish his ruin ; 
but the truth of this information is much suspected." 



A VICTIM OF JUDICIAL MURDER. 



A Maltese judge of the last century, named Cambo, who was 
an early riser, having left his bed one morning before sunrise, 
hearing the footsteps of people running violently in the street, 
was led by curiosity to see what occasioned it at that unusual 
hour. Most of the -houses in Valletta are furnished with balco- 
nies, covered and glazed, which, when provided with curtains, 
permit the inhabitants, if inclined, to observe what is going on 
in the street, without being themselves discovered The judge, 
from one of these, though it was not yet daylight, perceived a 
man running in great terror from another, who followed him 
close behind. Directly under the judge's window the pursuer 
overtook the flyer, and stabbed him ; the wounded man reeled 
and fell; in the act of striking, it is to be remarked, the assas- 
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sin's cap came off, so that the judge had an opportunity of 
viewing his features in the increasing daylight; hastily recov- 
ering it he instantly took to flight. A few paces further on, he 
threw away the sheath of Iris stiletto, and turned into another 
Btreet : the judge consequently lost sight of him. 

Scarcely had he witnessed this extraordinary spectacle, than 
a baker, with his basket of bread for the daily consumption of 
hie customers, made his appearance. As he walked leisurely 
along, the sheath of the stiletto, which lay in his path, caught 
his eye ; he stooped, took it up, and, after examining it a little, 
put it in his pocket and continued his course. Just then a pa- 
trol of police, either by accident or drawn by the noise which 
had attracted the attention of the judge, entered the same 
street. In the meantime the baker, a little lower, came to the 
body just assassinated ; the police took the same direction, and 
the poor man at this instant perceived them behind him ; terri- 
fied at the sight of the corpse, and fearful of being suspected 
and arrested, he lost all presence of mind, and hid himself in 
the entrance of a gentleman's house near the spot; but he had 
not escaped the quick eye of the officers ; they had seen a figure, 
which disappeared suddenly near the murdered person, whom 
they also now discovered, and very naturally conjecturing it 
was the assassin, began to search for him carefully on all sides, 
as they knew he had not run off. It was not long before they 
detected the unfortunate baker in his hiding-place; his inco- 
herent and confused replies created suspicion ; on searching him 
they found the sheath on his person ; the stiletto had fallen 
from the wound, and lay near the body ; on applying it to the 
sheath, they found it corresponded exactly, and less than all 
these circumstances would have warranted the arrest of the 
poor baker. He was accordingly carried to prison, and public 
report gave out that he was undoubtedly the murderer ; nor 
waB this prepossession any way contradicted or removed by the 
judge, who, thougli he had witnessed the whole occurrence, kept 
it a profound secret in his own breast. Official report was made 
to him within an hour after the event— still he communicated 
the fact to no one. The only way of accounting for his extra- 
ordinary conduct, is, that he presided in the criminal court, and 
that there was a doubt in the existing jurisprudence, bow far a 
judge ought to aet from his own private knowledge of a case, 
and whether he ought not altogether to limit himself to the 
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disposition of witnesses and other evidence brought forward on 
the trial, without any reference to information lie might have 
casually received from other sources. The dull and heavy in- 
tellect of Caei ho, urmblu to distinguish between the rule and 
the exception, embraced this opinion. The unhappy baker 
was, in due time, brought to trial. Circumstances were cer- 
tainly against him ; the stupid judge, who knew his innocence, 
particularly listened to, and punctually noted all, the apparent 
proofs of his guilt. He at length, to do him justice, perceived 
with satisfaction that the evidence was not altogether suffi- 
ciently conclusive for condemnation ; but determined to pro- 
ceed with all due formality, and not to deviate an iota from 
the ordinary routine of the court, according to the established 
practice of the Maltese Code of the day, which, in cases of 
stim.i-prova, or semi-proof, preposterously endeavored to supply 
the deficiencies of evidence by the forced confession of the 
criminal himself, he ordered the wretched man to be put to 
the question. Imagining in Ins infatuation, by this proceeding 
to reconcile what he esteemed his duty with his conscience; 
lie conceived that the prisoner, being really innocent, would 
persist in asserting himself to be so, and thus afford him an 
opportunity of declaring the proof of his crime not sufficiently 
made out. But he was mistaken : relaxing nothing from the 
ordinary procedure of the court, the torture, which was that 
of the cord, was so cruelly and unmercifully applied, that, at 
the second fall, the wretched creature, yielding to the pain 
caused by the complete dislocation of both shoulders, called 
out loudly that he was guilty. So terrified was he by the 
apprehension of a continuation or renewal of his suffering, that 
when taken down to receive condemnation, a6 convicted, he 
durst not retract his forced and false confession. No alterna- 
tive was now, in his own opinion, left to the scrupulous and 
undeviating Cambo. There was a person accused, tried, and 
convicted, all in due form ; if he was not guilty in fact, he was 
so in law, and ought to have been so in reality. Perhaps the 
BJiii.-ueiriiis judge found that he had let matters go too far to re- 
tract at the last stage ; be that as it may, the hapless wretoh 
was condemned to death, and, horrible to relate, soon alter 
underwent the sentence of the law. 

It was not long before the dreadful truth was brought to light: 
the real murderer, arrested, brought to trial, and condemned to 
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death for another crime, among other offenses confessed him- 
self guilty of that for which the poor baker had so unjustly suf- 
fered, arid appealed to Cambo himself for the truth of his asser- 
tion. In the very act of plunging his knife into the body of his 
■victim, he had caught the judge's eye, as he stood at the win- 
dow; he described his dress at the time, and mentioned the 
circumstance of his cap tailing, when he was so near the bal- 
cony, that the judge must have necessarily remarked his fea- 
tures. Indeed, he had given himself up for lost, and was as- 
tonished at rinding the unfortunate baker arrested, condemned, 
and executed in his stead, the reasons for which strange pro- 
ceeding on the part of the judge he had never been able to 
account for. 

The circumstance coming to the ears of the grand master, he 
sent for Cambo, and soon elicited the whole fact from that pre- 
cise and straightforward functionary, who still maintained that 
he had only fulfilled his duty, and acted up to the letter of the 
law, in consigning an innocent man to a cruel and ignominious 
death, because it unfortunately happened that the only witness 
in his favor was his judge. The grand master, it seems, was of 
a different opinion, for he not only degraded and dismissed 
Oambo from all his employments, but obliged him to pro- 
vide handsomely, from his private fortune, for the family of 
this victim of judicial murder. 



WRONGFUL EXECUTION OF A FATHER FOR THE 
MURDER OF HIS DAUGHTER. 



There are many curious and interesting cases of circumstan- 
tial evidence, or presumptive proof, upon record — cases in 
which, as it has subsequently been demonstrated innocent per- 
sons have suffered for the guilty; and the following may be 
placed amongst the most curious of these. Poor Shaw was, 
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in all probability, an austere father, and his daughter as prob- 
ably a wilful and vindictive child ; but they should not be 
considered as less the objects of pity on that account, and espec- 
ially when it is called to mind, under what circumstances they 
are likely to have been brought up. 

William Shaw was an upholsterer at Edinburgh, in the 
year 1721. He had a daughter, Catherine Shaw, who lived 
with him. She encouraged the addresses of John Lawson, 
a jeweller, to whom William Shaw declared the most insuper- 
able objections, alleging him to be a profligate young man, 
addicted to every kind of dissipation. He was forbidden the 
house ; hut the daughter continuing to see him clandestinely, 
the father, on the discovery, kept her strictly confined. 

William Shaw had, for some time, pressed his daughter to 
receive the addresses of a son of Alexander Robertson, a friend 
and neighbor ; and one evening, being very urgent with her 
thereon, she peremptorily refused, declaring that she preferred 
death to being young Robertson's wife. The father grew en- 
raged, and the daughter more positive ; so that the most pas- 
sionate expressions arose on both sides, and the words, barbar- 
ity, cruelty, and death, were frequently pronounced by the 
daughter ! At length he left her, locking the door after him. 

The greater part of the buildings in Edinburgh are formed 
on the plan of chambers in English inns of court, so that many 
families inhabit rooms on the same floor, having all one com- 
mon staircase. William Shaw dwelt in one of these, and a 
single partition only divided his room from that of James 
Morrison, a watch -ease-maker. This man had indistinctly 
overheard the conversation and quarrel between Catherine 
Shaw and her father, hut was particularly struck with the repe- 
tition of the above words, she having pronounced them loudly 
and emphatically ! For some little time after the father was 
gone out, -all was silent, but presently Morrison heard several 
groans from the daughter. Alarmed, he ran to some of his neigh- 
burs under the same roof. These, entering Morrison's room, 
and listening attentively, not only heard the groans, but dis- 
tinctly beard Catherine Shaw faintly exclaim : " Cruel father, 
thou art the cause of my death!" Struck with this, they flew 
to the door of Shaw's apartment; they knocked — no answer 
was given. The knocking was still repeated — still no answer. 
Suspicions had before arisen against the father ; they were 
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now confirmed : a constable was procured, an entrance forced ; 
Catherine was found weltering in her blood, and the fatal 
knife by her side 1 She was alive, but speechless; but, on 
questioning her as to owing her death to her father, she was 
just able to make a motion with her head, apparently in the 
affirmative, and expired. 

Just at the critical moment, William Shaw returns and 
enters the room. AU eyes are cm him! He sees his neighbors 
and a constable in his apartment, and seems much disordered 
thereat; but, at the sight of his daughter, he turns pale, 
trembles, and is ready to sink. The first surprise and the suc- 
ceeding horrorleicve little doubt of his guilt in the breasts of 
the beholders; and even that little is done away on the con- 
srable discovering that the shirt of William Shaw is bloody. 

He was instantly hurried before a magistrate, and upon the 
depositions of all the parties, committed to prison on suspi- 
cion. He was shortly after brought to trial, when, in his de- 
fence, he acknowledged tlie having confined his daughter to 
prevent her intercourse with Lawson ; that he bad frequently 
insisted on her marrying Kobei tson ; and that be quarrelled 
with bur on the subject tlie evening she was found murdered, 
as the witness, Morrison, had deposed : but he averred, that be 
left his daughter unharmed and untouched ; and that the 
blood found upon bis shirt was there in consequence of his 
having bled himself soma days before, and the bandage becom- 
ing untied. These assertions did not weigh a feather with the 
jury, when opposed to the strong circumstantial evidence of 
the daughter's expressions, of "barbarity, cruelty, death," — 
and of " cruel father thoti art the cause of my death," — together 
with that apparently affirmative motion with her head, and of 
the blood so seemingly providentially discovered on the father's 
shirt. On these several concurring circumstances, was William 
Shaw found guilty, was executed, and was hanged in chains, 
at Leitli Walk, in November, 17 1. 

There was not a p&rson in Edinburgh who believed the 
father guiltless, iiotwitls-tiiudjii^ his latest words were, " I am 
innocent of my daughter's murder." But in August, 1722, as 
a man, wiio bad became possessor of the late William Shaw's 
apartments, was rummaging by chance in the chamber where 
Catherine Shaw died, he accidentally perceived a paper fallen 
into a cavity on one side of the chimney. It was folded as 
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a letter, which, on opening, contained the following : — " Barbar- 
ous father, your cruelty in having put it out of my power ever 
to join my fiite to that of the only man I could love, and ty- 
rannically-insisting upon my marrying one whom I always 
bated, has made me form a resolution to put an end to an ex- 
istence which is become a burthen to me. I doubt not I sball 
find mercy in another world ; for sure no benevolent being 
can require tliat I should any longer live in torment to myself 
in this! My death I lay to your charge; when you read this, 
consider yourself as the inhuman wretch that plunged the 
murderous knife into the bosom of the unhappy — Catherine 
Shaw." 

This letter being shown, the handwriting was recognised 
and avowed to be Catherine Shaw's by many of her relations 
and friends. It became the public talk; and the magistracy 
of Edinburgh, on a 1 scrutiny, being convinced of its authen- 
ticity, ordered the bo<iy of William Shaw to be taken from the 
gibbet, and given to his family, for interment ; and as the only 
reparation to his memory and the honor of his surviving re- 
lations, they caused a pair of colors to be waved over his grave, 
in token of his 



THOMAS GEDDELY WHO WAS EXECUTED ON AC- 
COUNT OF HIS RESEMBLANCE TO ANOTHER. 



Thomas Geddely lived as a waiter with Mrs. Hannah Wil- 
liams, wbo kept a public house at York, England. Jt being a 
house of much business, and the mistress very assiduous 
therein, she was deemed in wealthy circumstances. One 
morning her scrutoire was found broken open and robbed, and 
Thomas Geddely disappearing at the same time, no doubt 
was entertained as to the robber. About a twelve month af- 
ter, a man calling himaelf James Crow came to Yoik, and 
worked a few days for a precarious subsistence, in carrying 
goods as a porter. Many accosted him as Thomas Geddely. 
He declared he did not know them, that his name was Jamca 
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Crow, and that he never was at York before. But this was 
held as merely a trick to save himself from the circumstances 
of the robbery committed in the house of Mrs. "Williams, when 
he lived with her as waiter. 

His mistress was sent for, and in the midst of many peo- 
ple instantly singled him out, called him by his name (Thomas 
Geddely), and charged him with his unfaithfulness and in- 
gratitude in robbing her. He was directly hurried before a 
justice of the peace, but on his examination absolutely affirmed 
that he was not Thomas Geddely, that he knew no sueh person, 
that he never was at York before, and that his name was 
James Crow. Not, however, giving a good account of himself, 
but rather admitting that he was a vagabond and petty rogue, 
and Mrs. Williams and another person swearing positively to 
his person, he was committed to York Castle for trial at the 
next assises. 

On arraignment, he pleaded not guilty, still denying that 
he was the person he was taken for: but Mrs. Williams and 
some others made oath that he was the identical Thomas Ged- 
dely who lived with her when she was robbed ; and a servant 
girl deposed that she had seen him, on the very morning of 
the robbery, in the room where the scrutoire was" broken open, 
with a poker in his hand. The prisoner, beijig unable to prove 
an atil/i, was found guilty of the robbery. He was soon after 
executed, but persisted to his latest breath in affirming that 
he was not Thomas Geddely and that his name was James 
Crow. 

And so it proved! Some time after, the true Thomas Ged- 
dely, who on robbing his mistress had Sed from York to Ire- 
land, was taken up in Dublin for a crime of the same stamp, 
and then condemned and executed. Between his conviction 
and execution, and again at the fatal tree, he confessed him- 
self to be the very Thomas Geddely who had committed the 
robbery at York, for which the unfortunate James Crow had 
been executed. 

We must add, that a gentleman, an inhabitant of York, hap- 
pening to be in Dublin at the time of Geddely's trial and exe- 
cution, and who knew him when he lived with Mrs. Williams, 
declared that the resemblance between the two men was so ex- 
ceedingly great, that it was next to impossible to distinguish 
their persous asunder. 
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SAWNEY BEANE. 



BOBBEB, MDBDEKKK, AMD OANNIB&L. 



History contains no parallel to the horrible cruelties and 
robberies that were committed by one Sawney Beace, a Scotch- 
man, in the reign of King James the First, before be came to 
the crown of England, by the demise of Queen Elizabeth. 

Sawney Beane was born about eight or nine miles eastward 
of the city of Edinburgh, in the county of East Lothian, of pa- 
rents who went a hedging and ditching for their daily bread 
and who brought up this, their bloody-minded child, to the 
same occupation ; but as be grew np, his disposition to idle- 
ness nut permitting lum to follow an honorable employment, 
he left his father and mother, and ran into the country ; where, 
following a most wicked course of life, and taking up with a 
woman a8 vicious as himself, instead of living in any city, town, 
or village, tliey took up tlieir lodging in a rock by the sea-side, 
on the shore of Shire Galloway, where they lived for upwards 
of twenty-five years, having both children and grandchildren 
in that time, whom they brought up so wickedly that they nev- 
er separated, kept no other company but themselves, and sup- 
ported themselves entirely by robbing ; and, what was worse, 
they never committed a robbery without a murder. 

They never frequented any market for provisions, but as soon 
as they had murdered any man, woman, or child, they did not 
leave the carcass behind, but carried it to their den, where, cut- 
ting it into quarters, they would pickle them, and live upon 
human flesh, till they got another prey of the same kind ! But 
they had generally a superfluity, insomuch that they oftentimes, 
in the night-time, but at a great distance from their sanguinary 
mansion, threw legs and arms of some they had killed into the 
sea, which the tide frequently cast up at several parts of the 
country, to the great astonishment of the beholders. Persons 
who went about their lawful occupations fell often into the 
handB of these merciless cannibals, and never returned homo 
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